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PREFACE 


TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 
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The  Essay  ou  the  Principle  of  Population, 
which  I  published  in  179^*  was  suggested,  as 
is  expressed  in  the  preface,  by  a  paper  in 
Mr.  Godwin's  Inquirer.  It  was  written  on 
tiie  impulse  of  the  occasion,  and  from  the 
few  materials  wliich  were  then  witliin  my 
reach  in  a  eoinUry  situation.  The  only  au- 
thors from  whose  writings  I  had  deduced  the 
principle,  which  formed  the  main  argument 
of  the  Kssay,  were  Hume,  Wallace,  Adam 
Smith,  and  Dr.  Price;  and  my  object  was  to 
apply  it,  to  try  tlie  truth  of  those  speculations 
OD  tl»e  perfectibihty  of  man  and  society, 
which  at  that  time  excited  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  pnbUc  attention. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  I  was  natu- 
rally led  into  some  examination  of  the  effects 
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of  this  principle  on  the  existing  state  of  so- 
ciety. It  appeared  to  accovint  for  much  of 
that  poverty  and  misery  observable  among 
the  lower  classes  of  people  in  every  nation, 
and  for  those  reiterated  failures  in  the  efforts 
of  the  higher  classes  to  relieve  them.  The 
more  I  considered  the  subject  in  this  point 
of  view,  the  uiore  importance  it  seemed  to 
acquire;  and  this  consideration,  joined  to  the 
degree  of  public  attention  which  the  Essay 
excited,  determined  me  to  turn  mv  leisure 
reading  towards  an  historical  examination  of 
the  effects  of  the  principle  of  population  on 
the  past  and  present  state  of  society ;  that, 
by  illustrating  the  subject  more  generally,  and 
drawing  those  inferences  from  it,  in  applica- 
tion to  the  actual  state  of  things,  which 
experience  seemed  to  warrant,  I  might  give 
it  a  n)ore  practical  and  permanent  interest. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  I  found  that 
much  more  had  been  done  than  I  had  been 
aware  of,  when  I  first  pubhshed  the  Essay. 
The  poverty  and  misery  arising  from  a  too 
rapid  increase  of  population  had  been  dis- 
tinctly seen,  and  the  most  violent  remedies 
proposed,  so  long  ago  as  the  times  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle.     And  of  late  years  the  subject 
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has  been  treated  in  such  a  manner  by  some 
of  the  French  Economists,  occasionally  by 
Montesquieu,  and,  among  our  own  wiiters, 
by  Dr.  Frankhn,  Sir  James  Stewart,  Mr. 
ArthurYoung,  and  Mr.  To\vnsend,asto create 
a  natural  surprise  that  it  had  not  excited  more 
of  the  pnblic  attention. 

Much,  however,  remained  yet  to  be  done. 
Independently  of  the  comparison  between  the 
increase  of  population  and  rood,  which  had 
not  perhaps  been  stated  with  sutHcient  force 
and  precision,  some  of  the  most  curious  and 
interesting  parts  of  the  subject  had  been 
either  wholly  omitted  or  treated  very  slightly. 
Though  it  had  heeu  staled  distinctly,  that 
population  must  ahvays  be  kept  down  to  the 
level  of  the  means  of  subsistence:  yet  few  in- 
quiries had  been  made  into  the  various  modes 
by  which  this  level  is  eft'ccted;  and  the  prin- 
ciple had  never  been  sufficiently  pursued  to  its 
consequences,  nor  had  those  practical  infe- 
rences drawn  from  it,  which  a  strict  exami- 
nation of  its  cflects  on  society  appears  to  sug- 
gest. 

These  therefore  are  the  points  which  I  have 
treated  most  in  detail  in  the  following  Essay. 
In  its  present  simpe  it  may  be  considered  as  a 
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new  work,  and  1  slioukl  probably  liave  pub- 
lished it  as  such,  oiiiilliiig  ihe  few  parts  of  the 
former  which  I  have  retained,  but  that  I  wished 
it  to  form  a  whole  of  itself,  and  not  to  need  a 
continual  reference  to  the  other.  On  this 
account  I  trust  that  no  apology  is  necessary 
to  the  purchasers  of  the  firet  edition. 

To  those  wlio  either  understood  the  subject 
before,  or  saw  it  distinctly  on  the  perusal  of 
the  first  edition,  I  am  fearful  that  1  shall  ap- 
pear to  have  treated  some  parts  of  it  too  much 
in  detail,  and  to  have  been  guilty  of  unneces- 
sary repetitions.  These  faults  liave  arisen 
partly  from  want  of  skill,  and  partly  from 
intention.  In  drawing  similar  inferences  from 
the  state  of  society  in  a  number  of  ditl'ereut 
countries,  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  avoid 
some  repetitious;  and  in  those  parts  of  the 
inquiry  which  led  to  conclusions  difi'erent  from 
our  usual  ttabibi  of  thinking,  it  appeared  to 
me  that?  with  the  slightest  hoix*,  of  producing 
conviction,  it  was  necessary  to  present  them 
to  the  reader's  mind  at  dift'eient  times,  and 
on  different  occasions,  i  was  willing  to  sa- 
crifice all  pretensions  lo  merit  of  composition, 
to  the  chance  of  making  an  impression  on  a 
larger  class  of  readers. 
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The  main  principle  advanced  is  so  iDcon- 
trovertible^  that,  it'  i  had  conhned  m^yself 
merely  to  general  views,  X  could  have  in- 
trenched my  self  in  an  impregnable  fortress; 
and  the  work,  in  this  form,  would  probably 
have  had  a  much  more  masterly  air.  But 
such  geneml  views,  though  tliey  may  advance 
the  cause  of  abstract  truth,  rarely  tend  to 
promote  any  practical  good ;  and  I  thought 
that  I  should  not  do  justice  to  the  subject, 
and  bring  it  iairly  under  discussion,  if  I  re- 
fused to  consider  any  of  the  cousequences 
which  appeared  necessarily  to  flow  from  it, 
whatever  these  conse^juences  might  be.  By 
pursviing  this  plan,  however,  I  am  aware  that 
I  have  opened  a  door  to  many  objections, 
and,  probably,  to  much  severity  of  ciiticism: 
but  I  console  niyself  with  the  reflection,  that 
even  the  errors  into  which  I  may  have  fallen, 
by  affording  a  handle  to  argument,  and  an 
additional  excitement  to  examination,  may 
be  subservient  to  the  important  end  of  bring- 
ing a  subject  so  nearly  connected  with  the 
happiness  of  society  into  more  general  no- 
tice. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  work 
I   have  so  far  differed   in   principle  from  the 
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ibnner,  as  to  suppose  the  action  of  another 
check  to  population  which  does  not  coine 
under  the  head  cither  o(  vice  or  misery ;  and, 
in  the  latter  part  I  liave  endeavoured  to  soften 
son>e  of  the  harshest  conclusions  of  the  first 
Essay.  In  doing  this,  1  hope  that  I  have  not 
violated  llie  principles  of  just  reasoning;  nor 
expressed  any  opinion  respecting  tlie  probable 
improvement  of  society,  in  which  1  am  not 
borne  out  l>y  the  experience  of  the  past.  To 
those  who  still  think  that  any  check  lo  popu- 
lation whatever  would  be  worse  than  the  evils 
which  it  would  relieve,  the  conchisions  of  the 
former  Essay  will  remain  in  full  foice;  and  if 
wc  adopt  this  opinion  wc  shall  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  poverty  and  misery 
which  prevail  among  the  lower  classes  of  so- 
ciety are  absolutely  irremediable. 

1  have  taken  as  much  pains  as  I  could  to 
avoid  any  errors  in  the  facts  and  calculations 
which  have  been  produced  in  the  course  of 
the  work.  Should  any  of  them  nevertheless 
turn  out  to  be  false,  the  reader  will  see  that 
they  will  not  materially  affect  the  general 
scope  of  the  reasoning. 

From  the  crowd  of  materials  which  pre^ 
sented  themselves,  in  illustration  of  the  6rst 
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branch  of  the  subject,  I  dare  not  flatter  myself 
that  I  have  selected  the  best,  or  arranged  them 
in  the  most  perspicuous  method.  To  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  moral  and  poHtical 
questions,  I  hope  that  the  nov^ty  and  im- 
portance of  the  subject  will  compensate  the 
imperfections  of  its  execution. 

London^  June  8.  1B03. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE  FIFTH  EDITION. 


This  Essay  was  first  published  at  a  period 
of  extensive  warfare,  combined,  from  peculiar 
circumstances,  with  a  most  prosperous  foreign 
commerce. 

It  came  before  the  public,  therefore,  at  a 
time  when  there  would  be  an  extraordinary 
demand  for  men,  and  very  little  disposition  to 
suppose  the  possibility  of  any  evil  arising  from 
the  redundancy  of  population.  Its  success, 
under  these  disadvantages,  was  greater  than 
could  have  been  reasonably  expected ;  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  it  will  not  lose  its 
interest,  after  a  period  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion has  succeeded,  which  has  in  the  most 
marked  manner  illustrated  its  principles,  and 
confirmed  its  conclusions. 

On  account,  therefore,  of  the  nature  of  the 
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subject,  which  it  must  be  allowed  is  one  of 
permanent  interest,  as  well  as  of  the  attention 
likely  to  be  directed  to  it  in  future,  1  am  bound 
to  correct  those  errors  of  my  work,  of  which 
subsequent  experience  and  information  ntay 
have  convinced  me,  and  to  make  such  addi- 
tions and  alterations  as  appear  calculated  to 
improve  it,  and  promote  its  utility. 

It  would  have  been  easv  to  have  added 
many  further  historical  illustrations  of  the 
first  part  of  the  subject ;  but  as  I  was  unable 
to  supply  the  want  I  once  alluded  to,  of  ac- 
counts of  sufficient  accuracy  to  ascertain  what 
part  of  the  natural  power  of  increase  each 
particular  check  destroys,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  conclusion  wliich  I  had  before  drawn 
from  very  ample  evidence  of  the  only  kind 
that  could  be  obtained,  would  hardly  receive 
much  additional  force  by  the  accumulation 
of  more,  precisely  of  the  same  description. 

In  the  two  first  books,  therefore,  the  only 
additions  are  a  new  chapter  on  France,  and 
one  on  England,  chiefly'  in  reference  to  fact& 
which  have  occurred  since  the  publication  of 
the  last  ctlition. 

In  the  third  book  I  have  given  an  additional' 
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cimptcr  on  the  Poor-Laws ;  and  as  it  appeured 
to  me  that  the  chapters  on  the  Agricultural 
and  Commercial  S^'stems,  and  the  Effects  of 
increasing  Wealth  on  the  Poor,  were  not  either 
so  well  arranged,  or  so  immediately  applicable 
to  the  main  subject,  as  lijcy  ought  to  be;  and 
as  I  further  wished  to  make  some  alterations 
in  the  chapter  on  Bounties  upon  Exportation, 
and  add  something  on  the  subject  of  Re- 
strictions upon  Importation,  I  have  recast  and 
rewritten  the  chapters  which  stand  the  8th, 
9lh,  lOdi,  I  Uh,  r^tli,  13th,  in  the  present 
edition ;  and  given  a  new  title,  and  added  two 
or  three  passages,  to  the  I4th  and  last  chapter 
of  the  same  book. 

In  the  fourth  book  1  have  added  a  new 
chapter  to  the  one  entitled  Effects  of  the 
Knowledge  of  the  principal  Cause  of'  Poverty 
on  Civil  Liberty  ;  and  another  to  the  chapter 
on  the  Different  Plans  of  improving  the  Poor; 
and  1  have  made  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  Appendix,  in  reply  to  some  writers  on  the 
Principles  of  Population,  whose  works  have 
appeared  since  the  last  etlition. 

These  are  the  principal  additions  and  altera- 
tions made  in  the    present  edition.     They 
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consist,  in  a  considerable  degree,  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  general  principles  of  the  Essay 
to  the  present  state  of  things. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  purchasers 
of  the  former  editions,  these  additions  and 
alterations  will  be  published  in  a  separate 
volume. 


East-India  College,. 
June  1th,  1817. 


ADVERTISEMENT 

TO    THE    SIXTH    EDITION. 

Jan.  2d,  1626. 


TiiF  additions  to  the  present  edition  cbiefly 
consist  of  some  further  documents  and  infe- 
rences relating  to  the  state  of  the  population 
in  those  countries,  in  which  fresti  enumera- 
tions, and  registers  of  births,  deaths  and  mar- 
riages, have  appeared  since  the  pubhcation  of 
my  last  edition  in  1817.  They  refer  princi- 
pally to  England,  France,  Sweden,  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  America,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
chapters  which  treat  of  the  population  of 
these  countries.  In  iheclmpter  on  the  Fruit- 
fulness  of  Marriages  an  additional  table  has 
been  given,  (vol.  i.  p.  49B.)  wliich,  from  the 
per  centage  increase  of  population  in  the  in- 
terval between  those  deceimial  enumerations 
which  are  now  taking  place  in  some  countries, 
shews  the  period  of  their  doubling,  or  the  rate 
at  which  they  are  increasing.     At  the  end  of 
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the  Appendix  my  reasons  for  not  replying  to 
the  late  publication  of  Mr.  Godwin  are  shortly 
stated.  In  other  parts  of  the  work  some  in- 
considerable alterations  and  corrections  have 
been  made,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify ; 
and  a  few  notes  have  been  added,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  one  on  the  variations  in  the 
price  of  corn  in  Holland  under  a  free  trade, 
and  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  scarcity 
of  one  country  is  gener^ly  counterbalanced 
by  the  plenty  of  some  other. — Vol.  ii.  p.  207- 
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ESSAY, 


BOOK  I. 


OF    THE    CHECKS    TO    POPULATION    IN    THE     LESS 

CIVILIZED  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD  AND 

IN  PAST  TIMES. 


CHAP.  I. 

Statement  of  the  Sul^ect.     Ratios  of  the  Increase  of 
Populaiion  and  Food. 

In  an  inquiry  concerning  the  improvement  of 
society,  the  mode  of  conducting  the  subject  which 
naturally  presents  itself,  is, 

1.  To  investigate  the  causes  that  have  hitherto 
impeded  the  progress  of  mankind  towards  happi- 
ness ;  and, 

2.  To  examine  the  probability  of  the  total  or 
partial  removal  of  these  causes  in  future. 

To  enter  fully  into  this  question,  and  to  enume- 
rate all  the  causes  that  have  hitherto  influenced 
human  improvement,  would  be  much  beyond  the 
power  of  an  individual.     The  principal  object  of 
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the  present  essay  is  to  examine  the  effects  of  one 
great  cause  intimately  \mited  with  the  very  nature 
of  man;  which,  though  it  has  been  constantly  and 
powerfully  operating  since  the  commencement  of 
society,  has  beea  little  noticed  by  the  writers  who 
have  treated  this  subject.  The  facts  which  esta- 
blish the  existence  of  this  cause  have,  indeed,  beeu 
repeatedly  stated  and  acknowledged ;  but  its 
natural  and  necessary  effects  have  been  almost 
totally  overlooked ;  though  probably  among  these 
effects  may  be  reckoned  a  very  considerable  por- 
tion of  that  vice  and  misery,  and  of  that  unequal 
distribution  of  the  bounties  of  nature,  which  it  has 
been  the  unceasing  object  of  the  enlightened  phi- 
lanthropist in  all  ages  to  correct. 

The  cause  to  which  1  allude,  is  the  constant 
tendency  in  all  animated  life  to  increase  beyond 
the  nourishment  prepared  for  it. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Franklin,  that  there  is  no 
bomid  to  the  prolific  nature  of  plauts  or  animals, 
but  what  is  made  by  their  crowding  and  interfering 
with  each  other's  means  of  subsistence.  Were 
the  face  of  the  earth,  he  says,  vacant  of  other 
plants,  it  might  be  gradually  sowed  and  overspread 
with  one  kind  only,  as  for  instance  with  fennel : 
and  were  it  empty  of  other  inhabitants,  it  might 
in  a  few  ages  be  replenished  from  one  nation  only, 
as  for  instance  with  Englishmen.* 

This  is  incontrovertibly  true.  Through  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  Xature  lias  scat- 
tered the  seeds  of  life  abroad  with  the  most  pro- 

•  *  Frnnklin's  Mt^cell.  p.  9. 
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fuse  and  liberal  hand;  but  has  been  comparatively 
sparing  in  the  room  and  the  nourish  tneiit  necessary 
to  rear  them.  The  germs  of  existence  contained 
in  this  earth,  if  they  could  freely  develope  them- 
selves, would  fill  millions  of  worlds  in  the  course 
of  a  few  thousand  years.  Necessity,  that  impe- 
rious, all-pervading  law  of  nature,  restrains  them 
within  the  prescribed  bounds.  The  race  of  plants 
and  the  race  of  animals  shrink  under  this  great 
restrictive  law ;  and  man  cannot  by  any  efforts  of 
reason  escape  from  it. 

In  plants  and  irrational  animals,  the  view  of  the 
subject  is  simple.  They  are  all  impelled  by  a 
powerful  instinct  to  the  increase  of  their  species; 
and  this  instinct  is  interrupted  by  no  doubts  about 
providing  for  their  offspring.  Wherever  therefore 
there  is  liberty,  the  power  of  increase  is  exerted ; 
and  the  superabundant  effects  are  repressed  after- 
wards by  want  of  room  and  nourishment. 

The  effects  of  this  check  on  man  are  more  com- 
plicated. Impelled  to  the  increase  of  his  species 
by  an  equally  powerful  instinct,  reason  interrupts 
his  career,  and  asks  him  whetlier  he  may  not  bring 
beings  into  the  world,  for  whom  he  cannot  provide 
the  means  of  support.  If  he  attend  to  this  natural 
suggestion,  the  restriction  too  frequently  produces 
vice.  If  he  hear  it  not,  the  human  race  will  be 
constantly  endeavouring  to  increase  beyond  the 
means  of  subsistence.  But  as,  by  that  law  of  our 
nature  which  makes  food  necessary  to  the  life  of 
man,  population  can  never  actually  increase  be- 
yond the  lowest  nourishment  capable  nf  supporting 
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it,  a  strong  check  on  population,  from  the  difficulty 
of  acquiring  food,  must  be  constantly  in  operation. 
Tliis  difficulty  must  fall  somewhere,  and  must 
necessarily  be  severely  fell  in  some  or  other  of  the 
various  forms  of  misery,  or  the  fear  of  misery,  by 
a  large  portion  of  mankind. 

That  population  has  ihis  constant  tendency  to 
increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  that 
it  is  kept  to  its  necessary  level  by  these  causes, 
will  sufficiently  appear  from  a  review  of  the  dif- 
ferent stales  of  society  in  which  man  has  existed. 
But,  before  we  proceed  to  this  review,  the  subject 
will,  perhaps,  be  seen  in  a  clearer  light,  if  we 
etideavour  to  ascertain  what  would  be  the  natural 
increase  of  population,  if  left  to  exert  itself  with 
perfect  freedom  ;  and  what  might  be  expected  to 
be  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  productions  of  the 
earth,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  of 
human  industry. 

It  will  be  allowed  that  no  country  has  hitherto 
been  known,  where  the  manners  were  so  pure  and 
simple,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  so  abundant, 
that  no  check  whatever  has  existed  to  early  mar- 
riages from  the  difliculty  of  providing-  for  a  family, 
and  that  no  waste  of  the  human  species  has  been 
occasioned  by  vicious  customs,  by  towns,  by  un- 
healtliy  occupatione,  or  too  severe  labour.  Con- 
sefiueutly  in  no  statu  that  we  hav.e  yet  known, 
has  the  power  of  population  been  left  to  exert 
itself  with  perfect  freedom. 

Whether  the  law  of  marriage  be  instituted,  or 
uot,  the  dictate  of  nature  and  virtue  seems  to  be 
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an  early  attachment  to  one  woman ;  and  where 
there  were  no  impediments  of  any  kind  in  the  way 
of  an  union  to  which  such  an  attachment  would 
lead,  and  no  causes  of  depopulation  afterwards, 
the  increase  of  the  human  species  would  be  evi- 
dently much  greater  than  any  increase  which  has 
been  hitherto  known. 

In  the  northern  states  of  America,  where  the 
means  of  subsistence  have  been  more  ample,  the 
manner  of  the  people  more  pure,  and  the  checks 
to  early  marriages  fewer,  than  in  any  of  the  mo- 
dern states  of  Europe,  the  population  has  been 
found  to  double  itself,  for  above  a  century  and 
a  half  successively,  in  less  than  twenty-five  years.* 
Yet,  even  during  these  periods,  in  some  of  the 
towns,  the  deaths  exceeded  the  birthSjf  a  circum- 
stance which  clearly  proves  that,  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  which  supplied  this  deficiency,  the 
increase  must  have  been  much  more  rapid  than 
the  general  average. 

In  the  back  settlements,  where  the  sole  em- 
ployment is  agriculture,  and  vicious  customs  and 
unwholesome  occupations  are  little  known,  the 
population  has  been  found  to  double  itself  in  fif- 
teen years.J  Even  this  extraordinary  rate  of  in- 
crease is  probably  short  of  the  utmost  power  of 

*  It  appears,  from  some  recent  calculatioDS  and  estimates,  that 
from  the  fii-st  settlement  of  America,  to  the  year  1 800,  the  periods 
of  doubling  have  been  but  very  little  above  twenty  years.  See 
a  note  on  the  increase  of  American  population  in  Book  ii.  chap.  xi. 

t  Price's  Observ.  on  Revers.  Pay.  vol.  i.  p.  274.  4tli  edit. 
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population.  Very  severe  labour  is  requisite  to 
clear  a  fresh  country ;  such  situations  are  not  ia 
general  considered  as  particularly  healthy;  and 
the  inhabitants,  jirobably,  are  occasionally  subject 
to  the  incursions  of  the  Indians,  which  may  de- 
stroy some  lives,  or  at  any  rate  diminish  the  fruits 
of  industry. 

According  to  a  table  of  Euler,  calculated  on 
a  mortality  of  1  in  36,  if  the  births  be  to  the 
deatlis  iu  the  proportion  of  3  to  ] ,  the  period  of 
doubling  will  be  only  12  years  and  4-5th3.*  And 
this  proportion  is  not  only  a  possible  supposition, 
but  has  actually  occurred  for  short  periods  in 
more  countries  than  one. 

Sir  William  Petty  supposes  a  doubling  possible 
in  so  short  a  lime  as  tea  years.f 

But,  to  be  perfectly  sure  that  we  are  far  within 
the  truth,  we  will  take  the  slowest  of  these  rates 
of  increase,  a  rate  in  which  all  concurring  testi- 
monies agree,  and  which  has  been  repeatedly 
ascertained  to  be  from  procreation  only. 

It  may  safely  be  pronounced,  therefore,  that 
population,  when  unchecked,  goes  on  doubling 
itself  every  twenty-five  years,  or  increases  ia 
ajjemnetrical  ratio. 

The  rate  according  to  which  the  productions  of 
tlie  eartli  may  be  supposed  to  increase,  it  will  not 
be  so  easy  to  determine.  Of  this,  however,  we 
may  be  perfectly  certain,  that  the  ratio  of  their 


*  Sec  tliiM  tabic  nt  the  eiid  of  cbap.  iv.  book  ij. 
t  FoUt.  Arith,  p.  14. 
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increase  in  a  limited  territory  must  be  of  a  totally 
different  nature  from  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of 
population.  A  thousand  millions  are  just  as 
easily  doubled  every  twenty-five  years  by  the 
power  of  population  as  a  thousand.  But  the  food 
to  support  the  increase  from  the  greater  number 
will  by  uo  means  be  obtained  with  the  same  faci- 
lity. Man  is  necessarily  confined  in  room.  When 
acre  has  been  added  to  acre  till  all  the  fertile  land 
is  occupied,  the  yearly  increase  of  food  must 
depend  upon  the  melioration  of  the  land  already 
in  possession.  This  is  a  fimd,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  alt  soils,  instead  of  increasing,  must  be 
gradually  diminishing.  But  population,  could  it 
be  supplied  with  food,  would  go  on  with  unex- 
hausted vigour;  and  the  increase  of  one  period 
would  furnish  the  power  of  a  greater  iucrease  the 
next,  and  ibis  without  any  limit. 

From  the  accounts  we  have  of  China  and  Japan, 
it  may  be  fairly  doubted,  whether  the  best-di- 
rected efforts  of  human  industry  could  double  the 
produce  of  these  countries  even  once  in  any  num- 
ber of  years.  There  are  many  parts  of  the  globe, 
indeed,  hitherto  uncultivated,  and  almost  unoc- 
cupied ;  but  the  right  of  exterminating,  or  driving 
into  a  corner  where  they  must  starve,  even  the 
inhabitants  of  these  thinly -peopled  regions,  will 
be  questioned  in  a  moral  view.  The  process  of 
improving  their  minds  and  directing  their  industry 
would  necessarily  be  slow;  and  during  this  time, 
as  population  would  regularly  keep  pace  with  the 
increasing  produce,  it  would  rarely  happen  that 
a  great  degree  of  knowledge  and  industry  would 
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have  to  operate  at  once  upon  rich  unappropriated 
soil.  Even  where  this  might  take  place,  as  it 
does  sometimes  in  new  colonies,  a  geometrical 
ratio  increases  with  such  extraordinary  rapidity. 
that  the  advantage  could  not  last  long.  If  the 
United  Slates  of  America  continue  increasing^ 
which  they  certainly  will  do,  though  not  with  the 
same  rapidity  as  formerly,  the  Indians  will  be 
driven  further  and  further  back  into  the  country, 
till  the  whole  race  is  ultimately  exterminated, 
and  the  territory  is  incapable  of  further  extensiou. 

These  observations  are,  in  a  degree,  ap]>licable 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  earth,  where  the  soil  is  im- 
perfectly cultivated.  To  exterminate  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  greatest  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  is 
a  thought  that  could  not  be  admitted  for  a  mo- 
ment. To  civilise  and  direct  the  industry  of  the 
various  tribes  of  Tartars  and  Negroes,  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  work  of  considerable  time,  and  of 
variable  and  uncertain  success. 

Europe  is  by  no  means  so  fully  peopled  as  it 
might  be.  In  Europe  there  is  the  fairest  cliauce 
that  human  industry  may  receive  its  best  dircc'- 
tion.  The  science  of  agriculture  has  been  much 
studied  in  England  and  Scotland;  and  there  is 
still  a  great  }>ortiun  of  uncultivated  land  in  these 
countries.  Let  us  consider  at  what  rate  the  pro- 
duce of  this  island  might  be  Bup]>08cd  to  increase 
under  circumstances  tlie  most  favourable  to  im- 
provement. 

If  it  be  allowed  that  by  the  best  possible  policy, 
and   great    encouragements   to  agriculture,   the 
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average  produce  of  the  island  could  be  doubled 
in  the  first  twenty-five  years,  it  will  be  allowing, 
probably,  a  greater  increase  than  could  with  rea- 
son bo  expected. 

In  the  next  twenty-five  years,  it  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  the  produce  cuuld  be  quadrupled. 
It  would  be  contrary  to  all  our  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  land.  The  imiiroveracnt  of  the 
barren  parts  would  be  a  work  of  time  and  labour; 
and  it  must  be  evident  to  those  who  have  the 
shgbtest  acquaintance  with  agricultural  subjects, 
that  in  proportion  as  cultivation  extended,  the 
additions  that  could  yearly  be  made  to  the  former 
average  produce  must  be  gradually  and  regularly 
diminishing.  That  we  may  be  the  better  able  to 
compare  the  increase  of  population  and  food,  let 
us  makcn  supposition,  which,  without  pretending 
to  accuracy,  is  clearly  more  favourable  to  the 
power  of  production  in  ihe  earth,  tlian  any  expe- 
rience we  have  had  of  its  qualities  will  warrant. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  yearly  additions  which 
might  be  made  to  the  former  average  produce, 
instead  of  decreasing,  which  they  certainly  would 
do,  were  to  remain  the  same ;  and  that  the  pro- 
duce of  this  island  might  be  increased  every 
twenty-five  years,  by  a  quantity  equal  to  what  it 
at  present  produces.  Tlie  most  eiithusiasiic  spe* 
culator  cannot  suppose  a  greater  increa.se  than 
this.  In  a  few  centuries  it  would  make  every 
acre  of  land  in  the  island  like  a  garden. 

If  tliis  Buppositinii  be  applied  to  the  whole 
k-earth,  aud  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  subsisletice  for 
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man  which  the  earth  affords  might  be  iacreased 
every  twenty-five  years  by  a  quantity  equal  to 
what  it  at  present  produces,  this  will  be  supposing 
a  rate  of  increase  much  greater  than  we  can  ima- 
gine that  any  possible  exertions  of  mankind  could 
make  it. 

It  may  be  fairly  pronounced,  therefore,  that, 
considei-injf  the  present  average  state  of  the  earth, 
the  means  of  subsistence,  under  circumstances 
the  most  favourable  to  human  industry,  could  not 
possibly  be  made  to  increase  faster  than  in  an 
^ithmetical  ratio.     ""— -- 

The  necessary  effects  of  these  two  different 
rates  of  increase,  when  brought  together,  will  be 
very  striking.  Let  us  call  the  population  of  this 
island  eleven  millions ;  and  suppose  the  present 
produce  equal  to  the  easy  support  of  such  a  num- 
ber. In  the  first  twenty-five  years  the  population 
would  be  twenty-two  miUions,  and  the  food  beingj 
also  doubled,  the  means  of  subsistence  would  be 
equal  to  this  increase.  In  the  next  twenty-five 
years,  the  population  would  be  forty-four  millions, 
and  the  means  of  subsistence  only  equal  to  the 
support  of  thirty-three  millions.  In  the  next  pe- 
riod the  population  would  be  eighty-eight  millions,^ 
and  the  means  of  subsistence  just  equal  to  the 
support  of  half  that  number.  And,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  first  century,  the  population  would 
be  a  hundred  and  seventy-six  miUions,  and  the 
means  of  subsistence  only  equal  to  the  support  of 
fifty-five  millionB,  leaving  a  population  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one  millions  totally  unprovided 
for. 
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Taking  the  whole  earth,  instead  of  this  island, 
emigration  would  of  course  be  excluded;  and, 
supposing  the  present  population  equal  to  a  thou- 
sand millions,  the  human  species  would  increase 
as  the  numbers,  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  128,  256, 
and  subsistence  as  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.  In  two 
centuries  the  population  would  be  to  the  means 
of  subsistence  as  256  to  9 ;  in  three  centuries  as 
4096  to  13,  and  in  two  thousand  years  the  dif- 
ference would  be  almost  incalculable. 

In  this  supposition  no  limits  whatever  are 
placed  to  the  produce  of  the  earth.  It  may  in- 
crease for  ever  and  be  greater  than  any  assignable 
quantity ;  yet  still  the  power  of  population  being 
in  every  period  so  much  superior,  the  increase  of 
the  human  species  can  only  be  kept  down  to  the 
level  of  the  means  of  subsistence  by  the  constant 
operation  of  the  strong  law  of  necessity,  acting  as 
a  check  upon  the  greater  power. 
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Ofthegctu^ai  C/tecln  to  Populaii4fN,  ami  the  \fotte  of 
their  Operation, 

Ihe  ultimate  check  to  population  appears  then 
to  be  a  want  of  food,  arising  necessarily  I'rom  the 
different  ratios  according  to  winch  population  and 
food  increase.  But  this  ultimate  check  is  never 
the  immediate  check,  except  in  cases  of  actual 
famine. 

The  immediate  check  may  be  stated  to  consist 
in  all  those  customs,  and  all  those  diseasi^s,  which 
seem  to  be  generated  by  a  scarcity  of  the  means 
of  Huhsistence ;  and  all  those  causes,  independent 
of  this  scarcity,  whether  of  a  moral  or  physical 
nature,  which  tend  prematvirely  to  weaken  and 
destroy  the  human  frame. 

These  checks  to  population,  which  are  con- 
stantly operating  with  more  or  less  force  in  every 
society,  and  keep  down  the  number  to  the  level 
of  the  means  of  subsistence,  may  be  classed  under 
two  general  heads — the  preventive,  and  the  posi- 
tive checks. 

The  preventive  check,  as  far  as  it  is  voluntary, 
is  peculiar  to  man,  and  arises  from  that  distinctive 
superiority  in  bis  reasoning  faculties,  which  ena- 
bles him  to  calculate  distant  consequences.  The 
checks  to  the  indefinite  increase  of  plants  and 
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irrational  animals  are  all  either  positive,  or,  if  pre- 
ventive, involuntary,  But  mau  cannot  look  around 
him,  and  seu  the  distress  which  frettuently  jiresscs 
upon  those  who  have  large  families ;  he  cannot 
contemplate  his  present  possessions  or  cnruings, 
which  he  now  nearly  consumes  himself,  and  cal- 
culate the  amount  of  each  share,  when  with  very 
little  addition  they  must  be  divided,  perhaps, 
among  seven  or  ciglit.  without  feeling  a  doubt 
whether,  if  he  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclinations, 
he  may  be  able  to  support  the  offspring  which  he 
will  probably  bring  into  the  world-  In  a  state  of 
e(]ua]ity.  if  such  caa  exist,  this  would  be  the 
simple  question.  In  the  present  state  of  society 
other  considerations  occur.  Will  he  not  lower  his 
rank  in  life,  and  be  obliged  to  give  up  in  great 
measure  his  former  habits?  Does  any  mode  of 
employment  present  itself  by  which  he  may  rea- 
sonably hope  to  maintain  a  family  ?  Will  he  not 
at  any  rate  subject  himself  to  greater  difficulties, 
and  more  severe  labour,  than  in  his  single  state  ? 
Will  he  not  be  \mable  to  transmit  to  his  children 
the  same  advantages  of  education  and  improve- 
ment that  he  had  himself  possessed  ?  Does  lie 
even  feel  secure  that,  should  he  have  a  large 
family,  his  utmost  exertions  can  save  them  from 
rags  and  squalid  poverty,  and  their  consequent 
degradation  in  the  community  ?  And  may  he  not 
be  reduced  to  the  grating  necessity  of  forfeiting 
his  independence,  and  of  being  obliged  to  the 
sparing  baud  of  Charity  for  support? 

These  considerations  arc  calculated  to  prevent. 
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and  certainly  do  prevent,  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons in  all  civilized  nations  from  pursuing  the  dic- 
tate of  nature  iu  an  early  attacliment  to  one 
woman. 

If  tliis  restraint  do  not  produce  vice,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly the  least  evil  that  can  arise  from  the 
principle  of  population.  Considered  as  a  restraint 
on  a  strong  natural  inclination,  it  must  be  allowed 
to  produce  a  certain  degree  of  temporary  unhap- 
piuees;  but  evidently  shglil,  compared  with  the 
evils  which  result  from  any  of  the  other  checks  to 
population;  and  merely  of  the  same  nature  as 
many  other  sacrifices  of  temporary  to  permanent 
gratification,  which  it  is  the  business  of  a  moral 
agent  continually  to  make. 

When  this  restraint  produces  vice,  the  evils 
which  follow  are  but  too  conspicuous.  A  promis- 
cuous intercourse  to  such  a  degree  as  to  prevent 
the  birth  of  children,  seems  to  lower,  in  the  most 
marked  manner,  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  It 
cannot  be  without  its  effect  on  men,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  obvious  than  its  tendency  to  degrade 
the  female  character,  and  to  destroy  all  its  most 
amiable  and  distinguishing  characteristics.  Add 
to  which,  that  among  those  unfortunate  females, 
with  which  all  great  towns  abound,  more  reall 
distress  and  aggravated  misery  are,  perhaps,  to  be 
found,  than  in  any  other  department  of  human  life. 

When  a  genei^al  corruption  of  morals,  with 
regard  to  the  sex,  pervades  all  the  classes  of  ao* 
ciety,  its  effects  must  necessarily  be,  to  poison 
the  springs  of  domestic  happiness,  to  weaken  con- 
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jugal  and  parental  affection,  and  to  lessen  the 
anitcd  exertions  and  ardour  of  parents  in  the  care 
and  education  of  tlieir  children;— effects  which 
cannot  take  place  without  a  decided  diminution 
of  the  general  happiness  and  virtue  of  the  society; 
particularly  as  the  necessity  of  art  in  the  accom- 
plishment and  conduct  of  intrigues,  and  in  the 
concealment  of  their  consequences  necessarily 
leads  to  many  other  vices. 

The  positive  checks  to  population  are  extremely 
various,  and  include  every  cause,  whether  arising 
from  vice  or  misery,  which  in  any  degree  contri- 
butes to  shorten  ttie  natural  duration  of  human 
life.  Under  this  head,  therefore,  may  be  enu- 
merated all  unwholesome  occupations,  severe 
labour  and  exposure  to  the  seasons,  extreme 
poverty,  bad  nursing  of  children,  great  towns, 
excesses  of  all  kinds,  the  whole  train  of  common 
diseases  and  epidemics,  wars,  plague,  and  famine. 

On  examining  these  obstacles  to  the  increase  of 
population  which  1  have  classed  under  the  heads 
of  preventive  and  positive  checks,  it  will  appear 
that  they  are  all  resolvable  into  moral  restraint, 
vice,  and  misery. 

Of  Uie  preventive  checks,  the  restraint  from 
marriage  which  is  not  followed  by  irregular  grati- 
fications may  properly  be  termed  moral  restraint.* 

*  II  will  be  observed,  tbat  I  here  use  the  term  morai  in  hs  mmfc 
confiucd  sense.  By  mnrnl  resilraiiit  I  would  he  iiiiilcrstocKl  U)  mean 
B  restraint  from  marriiige,  from  prudeotiul  inotive«>  with  a  cooduct 
ktricrly  moral  during  the  period  of  this  restraint ;  uml  I  have  never 
iiilciitiunidly  dcvtnteil  fmm  ibis  sense.     ^Mien  I  hare  wisbcd  to 
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Promiscuous  intercourse,  unnatural  passions, 
violations  of  the  marriage  bed,  and  improper  arts 
to  conceal  the  cousequences  of  irregular  cou- 
nexions,  are  preventive  checks  that  clearly  come 
under  the  head  of  vice. 

Of  the  positive  check;-,  those  which  appear  to 
arise  unavoidably  from  the  laws  of  nature,  may 
be  called  exclusively  misery;  and  those  which 
we  obviously  bring  upon  ourselves,  such  as  wars, 
excesses,  and  many  others  whicli  it  would  be  in 
our  power  lo  avoid,  are  of  a  mixed  nature.  They 
are  brought  upon  us  by  vice,  and  their  conse- 
quences are  misery,* 


oooudcr  the  nstrauit  I'nua  uiarrtiigc  uiicwiui:<.tctl  wilt)  itii  conse- 
qnenns,  I  have  citlier  called  it  ptiideiititil  i-ettniiDt,  or  a  part  of 
llic  prcvcntivi!  chcclt,  of  whic-li  indeed  it  furius  the  pi'incipal  bmnch. 
In  luy  rcvkw  uf  tbc  ditlcrcut  £lag»  uf  Ew:iet7,  I  Lavc  been 
KCrtrocd  of  iiof  idlowiiiff  sufficient  wfigliC  in  the  prevention  of  popu- 
Intiod  to  moral  resttruirtt  >  but  when  th»  confined  sense  of  ihe 
lernj,  ivbicU  I  Luvv  Lei's  explaitied,  is  udvericd  (o,  [  aiu  fearful  lliut 
1  blmll  not  b>:  found  to  bave  em;d  much  iq  tbit  resp(!(.'t.  I  dhould 
be  *xTy  g]i\A  to  bHk'vc  niyseJf  niistnken. 

^**  As  the  gcneml  con8et]aence  of  vice  U  iui»erj>,  and  as  this  coa* 
■eqaenirv  i^  the  piecifu  ii-ii-uiri  vvhj-  an  Hction  is  tcnned  vicious,  i| 
nay  appear  thnt  ilic  term  misery  alone  would  be  licrc  f^uJSclcnt, 
and  tliat  U  U  tuperHiioiis  lo  use  both,  liul  tbe  rejecliun  uf  tbe 
ttmi  vice  would  introduf^e  »  considerable  coui'iiiiion  into  our  Ihd- 
gnn^c  nnd  idem.  We  want  it  particulnrly  to  distinguish  those 
nctimis,  ttic  general  tendency  of  nrbich  is  to  produce  mxsety,  nnil 
which  mx  thcnilore  pruhiblicti  by  the  couuimnds  of  the  Creator, 
and  the  precepts  of  tbc  ntorali>tt,  alt1ioui;b,  in  (heir  iumicdiatc  or 
individual  effect;,  tbcy  may  produce  pcibaps  exactly  tbe  contrary, 
llie  gratiticEitiun  of  all  our  passions  lu  its  liuuivdititu  uBcet  is  hap- 
piness, not  niiicrj- ;  and,  in  indiridual  insttmccs,  cwn  the  remote 
consequences  (at  Icait  in  (his  lite)  may  possibly  come  under  the 
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The  sum  of  all  these  preventive  and  positive 
checks,  taken  toj^ether,  forms  the  inimediate 
ciicck  to  population ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  in 
every  countrj-  where  the  whole  of  the  procreative 
power  cannot  be  called  into  action,  the  preventive 
and  the  positive  checks  must  vary  inversely  as 
each  other;  that  is>  in  countries  either  naturally 
unhealthy,  or  subject  to  a  great  mortality,  from 
whatever  cause  it  may  arise,  the  preventive  check 
will  prevail  very  little.  In  tlio.se  countries,  on 
the  contrarj',  which  are  naturally  healthy,  and 
where  the  preventive  check  is  found  to  prevail 
with  considerable  force,  the  positive  clieck  will 
prevail  very  little,  or  the  mortality  he  very  small. 

In  every  country  some  of  these  checks  are, 
with  more  or  less  foi-ce,  in  constant  uperatiuu;  yet; 
notwithstanding  tlieir  general  prevalence,  there 
are  few  states  in  which  there  is  not  a  coustaut  ef- 
fort in  the  pojiulation  to  increase  beyond  the  means 
of  subsistence.  This  constant  eH'urt  as  constantly 
tends  to  subject  thelowerclassesof  society  to  dis- 
tress, and  to  prevent  any  great  permaueut  melio- 
ration of  their  condition. 


doDuiitiiistion.  There  may  have  been  mnic  irvcguliir  ci>n- 
DcxioDS  witli  womcD,  wliicb  kiave  added  to  lJ)c  tmppiiiess  of  boUt 
parties,  and  have  injured  ni>  one.  Tli«sc  indivuluiilaclium,  Cherc- 
toK,  cmtiiot  ri>nie  iimlcr  Ihc  Ucml  of  misery.  Kiit  ihcy  urt-  xt.ill 
eTidenOy  vicious,  bocmisc  jui  action  is  m  dciioniinatett,  which  tio- 
tali-s  uu  cxprCEs  ])rcci;)iL,  fuuurlcil  upon  lis  geiienil  tendency  to 
pruducv  miser}',  whHtcvrr  niny  be  tU  individnid  effort;  oiid  )hi 
person  can  doubt  tbc  gciictnl  tciuknry  ut'  un  illicit  tntcrcuurse 
biitwccu  lh€  urxcfi,  to  injure  cbc  happiuebs  of  socicly' 
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These  effects,  in  the  present  slate  of  society, 
seem  to  be  produced  in  the  following  manner.  We 
will  suppose  the  means  of  subi^isteitce  in  any  coun- 
try jiiHt  equal  to  the  easy  support  of  ii£  inhabitants: 
The  constant  effort  towards  population,  which  is 
found  to  act  even  in  the  most  vicious  societies,  in- 
creases the  number  of  people  before  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  increased.  The  food,  therefore, 
which  before  supported  eleven  millious,  must  now 
be  divided  among  eleven  millions  and  a  half. 
The  poor  consequently  must  live  much  worse,  and 
many  of  them  be  reduced  to  severe  distress.  The 
number  of  labourers  also  being  above  the  propor- 
tion of  work  in  the  market,  the  price  of  labour  must 
tend  to  fall,  while  the  piicc  of  provisions  would  at 
the  same  time  tend  to  rise.  The  labourer  therefore 
must  do  more  work,  to  earn  the  same  as  he  did 
before.  During  this  season  of  distress,  the  discou- 
ragements to  marriage  and  the  difficulty  of  roaring' 
a  family  are  so  great,  that  the  progress  of  popula- 
tion is  retarded.  In  the  mean  time,  the  cheapness 
of  labour,  the  plenty  of  labourers,  and  the  necessity 
of  an  increased  industry  among  them,  encourage 
cultivators  to  employ  more  labour  upon  iheir  land, 
to  turn  up  fresh  soil,  and  to  manure  and  improve 
more  completely  what  is  already  in  tillage,  till  ul- 
timately the  means  of  subsistence  may  become  in 
the  same  proportion  to  the  population,  as  at  the 
period  from  which  we  set  out.  The  situation  of 
the  labourer  being  then  again  tolerably  comfort- 
able, the  restraints  to  populationare  insomedegree 
loosened;  and,  after  a  short  period,  the  same  re- 
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trograde  and  progressive  movements,  with  respect 
to  happiness,  are  repeated. 

This  sort  of  oscillation  will  not  probably  be  ob- 
vious to  common  view;  and  it  may  be  difficult  even 
for  the  most  attentive  observer  to  calculate  its 
periods.  Yet  that,  in  the  generality  of  old  states; 
some  alternation  of  this  kind  does  exist  though  in 
a  much  Jess  marked,  and  in  a  much  more  irregular 
manner,  than  I  have  described  it,  no  reflecting 
man,  wiio  obnsidcrs  the  subject  deeply,  can  well 
doubt. 

One  principal  reason  why  this  oscillation  has 
been  less  remarked,  and  less  decidedly  confirmed 
by  experience  than  might  naturally  be  expected, 
is,  that  the  histories  of  mankind  which  wc  possess 
are,  in  general,  histories  only  of  the  higher  classes. 
We  have  not  many  accounts  that  can  be  depended 
upon,  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  that  part  of 
mankind,  where  these  retrograde  and  progressive 
movements  chiefly  lake  place.  A  satisfactory 
history  of  this  kind,  of  one  people  and  of  one  pe- 
riod, would  require  the  constant  and  minute  at- 
tention of  many  observing  minds  in  local  and  ge- 
neral remarks  on  the  state  of  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  and  the  causes  that  influenced  it;  and,  to 
draw  accurate  inferences  upon  this  subject,  a  suc- 
cession of  such  historians  for  some  centuries  would 
be  necessary-.  This  branch  of  statistical  know- 
ledge has,  of  late  years,  been  attended  to  in  some 
countries/    and   we   may   promise  ourselves   a 

*  The  judicious  ([ucstions  which  Sir  Jolm  Sincliiir  ctrcutalnl 
in  Scutluud,  ami  ihv  voluoblc  ucuuuuls  wbicb  he  bus  collected  in 
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clearer  insight  into  the  internal  structure  of  human 
society  from  the  progress  of  these  inquiries.  But 
the  science  may  be  said  yet  to  be  in  its  infancy, 
and  many  of  the  objects,  on  which  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  information,  have  beeneithe  r 
omitted  or  not  stated  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
Among  these,  perhaps,  may  be  reckoned  the  pro- 
portion of  the  number  of  adults  to  the  number  of 
marriages;  the  extent  to  which  vicious  customs 
have  prevailed  in  consequence  of  the  restraints 
upon  matrimony ;  the  comparative  mortality 
among  the  children  of  the  most  distressed  part  of 
the  community,  and  of  those  who  live  rather  more 
at  their  ease;  the  variations  in  the  real  price  of 
labour;  the  observable  differences  in  the  state  of 
the  lower  classes  of  society,  with  respect  to  ease 

ttial  pftrt  <A  Uic  ialiind,  do  limi  Uic  highest  lionntir ;  untl  llie^w  uc- 
counta  will  ever  rem^ii  an  rxtiuonliiiary  moiimncnt  of  iht"  learning, 
goud  sense,  aiid  general  infurmutiuii  of  Llit:  Uvrgy  uf  St-uUund.  It 
is  U>  be  reyitf.tfi!  tliat  Hie  ailjoinSii};  pari^licti  arc  not  put  togvllier 
in  the  woik,  ivhicti  would  hnvc  assisted  Ihc  niomr>ry  both  in  at- 
taining und  rct'ollecttiii;  tile  statu  uf  purti(»lar  dlbtrlcis.  The  rc- 
{wtitioiis  and  contradictory  upiuicriM  which  occur  ore  not  in  my 
opinion  soobjfctioUKblci  »%,  lotlic  result  ol' such  te.'^tiuioiiy,  oiore 
faitb  miiy  be  giveu  ihun  we  couKl  possibly  ^\ii  to  thr.  testimony 
of  any  iiidi*iiiuai.  Even  were  this  result  tlrami  for  us  by  some 
tnaaur  hfuid,  thaiigh  much  voludblc  time  would  umloubtt^dly  be 
SATfrd,  the  infommtion  would  mrt  be  sn  sntisfitcturj-.  If,  with  a 
few  siiltordiualc  improvements,  this  »vork  litid  contained  iici-nmtc 
and  complete  registers  for  the  lai>.t  130  years,  it  would  huvc  been 
inestimable,  and  would  have  exbibiied  a  butter  piitnrt-  of  the  in- 
tcriiiU  stale  of  a  coumtry  than  hnf<  yet  been  prcM-nlcd  to  the  worlil. 
But  Ibis  last  most  ejsential  iniprovemenl  no  diligence  could  liuvc 
effected. 
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and  happiness,  at  different  times  during  a  certain 
period;  and  vory  accurate  re^'isters  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  which  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  this  subject. 

"A  faithful  liistory,  including  such  particulars, 
would  tend  greatly  to  elucidate  the  mauner  in 
which  the  constant  check  upon  population  acts; 
and  would  ])rol)al)le  prove  llie  existence  of  the 
retrograde  and  pro^essive  movements  that  have 
been  mentioned;  though  the  times  of  their  vibra- 
tion must  necessarily  be  rendered  irregular  from 
the  o])cration  of  many  interrupting  causes;  such 
as,  the  introduction  or  failure  of  certain  manufac- 
tures; a  greater  or  less  prevalent  spirit  of  agri- 
cultural enterprise;  years  of  plenty,  or  years  of 
scarcity;  wars,  sickly  seasons,  poor-laws,  emi- 
grations and  other  causes  of  a  similar  nature. 

A  circumstance  which  has,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other,  contributed  to  conceal  this  oscillation 
from  common  view,  is  the  difference  between  the 
nominal  and  real  price  of  labour.  It  very  rarely 
happens  that  the  nominal  price  of  labour  univer- 
sally falls;  but  we  well  know  that  it  frequently 
remains  the  same,  while  the  nominal  price  of  pro- 
visions has  been  gradually  rising.  This,  indeed, 
will  generally  be  the  case,  if  the  increase  of  ma- 
nufactures and  commerce  be  sufficient  to  employ 
the  new  labourers  that  arc  thrown  into  the  mar- 
ket, and  to  prevent  the  increased  supply  from 
lowering  the  money-price.*      But  an  increased 

*  If  the  new  Ubourcra  ibtxiwii  yearly  into  tlie  inaikct  ^liouU 
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number  of  labourers  r«ceiviDg  the  eame  money- 
wagCb  will  necessarily,  by  their  competition,  in- 
crease the  money-price  of  com.  This  is,  in  fact, 
a  real  fall  in  the  price  of  labour;  aud»  during  this 
period^  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
community  must  be  gradually  growing  worse. 
But  the  farmers  and  capitalists  are  growing  rich 
frc»n  the  real  cheapness  of  labour.  Their  in- 
creasing capitals  enable  them  to  employ  a  greater 
Dumlicr  of  men ;  and,  as  the  population  had  pro- 
bably suifered  some  check  from  the  greater  diffi- 
culty of  supporting  a  family,  ibc  demand  for  la- 
bour, after  a  certain  period,  would  be  great  in 
proportion  to  the  supply,  and  its  price  would  of 
course  rise,  if  left  to  find  its  natural  level;  and 
thus  the  wages  of  labour,  and  consequently  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  might 
have  progressive  and  retrograde  movements^ 
though  the  price  of  labour  might  never  nominally 
fell. 

In  savage  life,  where  there  is  no  regular  price 
of  labour,  it  is  little  to  be  doubted  that  similar 
oscillations  took  place.  When  population  has  in- 
creased nearly  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  food,  all 
the  preventive  and  the  positive  checks  will  nalu- 

fiutl  00  eniploymcut  but  in  agriailturct  their  compctitioD  might 
W)  lower  llie  moocy-price  of  labour,  us  lo  prevent  tbe  incrensc  tit 
population  from  acca«i<ining  »n  cffKclivc  dcmnml  for  nion;  wirtij 
or,  in  other  wonl*,  if  ihc  iRiidlordB  cukI  farmers  routd  get  nothing 
biit  BH  uclditional  quiiniiiy  of  agriculluml  labour  in  exchange  for 
miy  .-Mlditional  produce  which  they  couhl  raise,  they  might  not  be 
Icoiptcd  (u  raise  it. 
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rally  operate  with  increased  force.  Vicious  habiU 
witli  respect  to  the  sex  will  be  more  general,  the 
exposing  of  children  more  frequent,  and  both  the 
probability  ami  fatality  of  wars  and  epidemics  wilt 
be  considerably  greater;  and  these  causes  will 
probably  continue  their  <iperation  till  the  popula- 
tion is  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  food;  and  then 
the  return  to  comparative  plenty  will  again  pro- 
duce an  increase,  and,  after  a  certain  period,  its 
further  progress  will  again  be  checked  by  the  same 
causes.* 

But  witliout  attempting  to  establish  these  pro- 
gressive and  retrograde  movements  in  dilTcrent 
countries,  which  would  evidently  require  more 
minute  histories  than  wc  possess,  and  wliich  the 
progress  of  civilization  naturally  tends  to  counter- 
act, the  following  propositions  are  intended  to  be 
proved : — 

1.  Population  is  necessarily  limited  by  the 
means  of  subsistence. 

2.  Population  invariably  increases  where  the 
means  of  subsistence  increase,  unless  prevented 
by  some  very  powerful  and  obvious  checks.f 


*  Sir  Jutocjt  Stuart  very  justly  compares  tbc  pcuerative  fa^ully 
to  !i  t^priiig  lomlod  with  a  variable  wciglit,  (I'olif..  Ecoii.  vul.  i. 
b.  i.  c.  4.  p.  20)  wliid)  woulfl  of  coitrsp  produce  cxBClIy  tliai  kind 
of  oscillation  irliich  lian  hiirn  iiicnlluact],  lu  tbc  finl  buok  nf  liis 
FuOticiil  KL-ouomy,  liu  hns  explained  many  parts  of  Xhe  subject  of 
[Nipiil;«llou  very  sbly. 

t  I  biivc  expressed  myself  in  -this  caiitinus  miuitier,  bccftusc  I 
believe  tbeit;  ure  some  iiwtBnces,  where  populnlioii  iloes  iiui  kct-p 
up  lo  ihe  Itvtl  of  the  iul'.-iii«  of  MibcisliiHi-.  IJiil  llicic  iirc  cxli(,'Uic 
1}  and,  generally  spcakiag,  it  uii^lil  be  snid,  that, 
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3.  These  checks,  and  ihe  checks  which  repress 
the  superior  power  of  population,  and  keep  its 
effects  on  a  level  with  the  means  of  subsistence, 
are  <U1  resolvable  into  moral  restraint,  vice  and 
misery. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  scarcely  need^ 
illustration.  The  second  and  third  will  be  sutH- 
ciently  established  by  a  review  of  the  immediate 
checks  to  population  in  the  past  and  present  state 
of  society. 

This  review  will  be  the  subject  of  the  following 
chapters. 


2.  Population  always  iocreuscs  wliere  Lhe  mcmis  vf  Mibtiistiiwe 

iuci'Ctisc. 

3.  'i'ln:  rlictks  whJL'li  rcjircss  the  »ii[MTii)r  p»wi:r  of  popuIntioD, 
and  kci-j>  ils  effects  on  o  IctcI  with  the  nionns  of  subsistence,  ato 
all  resulvublc  iotu  iDural  restraint,  vive  ami  misery. 

It  »huuii]  be  obsL'nrct],  tliHt;.  by  an  increase  in  tbe  means  oi  sub- 
usience,  ii  here  meniit  such  nn  increase  as  will  enable  the  miux 
of  the  society  tniHimtiiantl  mnts^fixrd.  An  incnuiacuiii^ht  ccrtainljr 
t«ke  place,  which  in  tlie  actual  state  of  a  pnrlicular  Nociety  would 
iHit  \tu  (iiKtributetl  to  the  hiwei*  chutHiii,  ami  cumeqticntly  wuiiUl  gli[0 
IK)  xtimiilus  to  pupuluion. 
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CUAP.  III. 
Of  the  C'htxks  It)  Ptijmlalitm  in  the'lomcsi  Siaga  of  Human 

The  wretched  inbabitanU  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
have  been  placed,  by  the  general  consent  of  voy- 
agers, at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  human  beings.* 
Of  their  domestic  habits  and  manners,  however, 
we  have  few  accounts.  Their  barren  country, 
and  the  miserable  state  in  which  they  live,  have 
prevented  any  intercourse  with  them  that  might 
give  such  information  ;  but  we  cannot  be  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  the  checks  to  population  among  a 
race  of  savages,  whose  very  appearance  indicates 
them  to  be  half  starved,  and  who,  shivering  with 
cold,  and  covered  with  filth  and  vermin,  live  in 
one  of  the  most  inhospitible  climates  in  the  world, 
without  having  sagacity  enough  to  provide  them- 
selves with  such  conveniencies  as  might  mitigate 
its  severities,  and  render  life  in  some  measure 
more  comfortable-t 

Next  to  these,  and  almost  as  low  in  genius  and 
resources,  have  been  placed  Uie  natives  of  Van 
Diemen's  land ;%  but  some  late  accounts  have  re- 


•  Cook's  Fiisl  Voy,  vol.  ii.  p.  59. 

f  Cook's  Second  Voy.  vnl.  ii.  p.  187. 

%  Vancouver's  Voy,  vol.  ii.  b.  Ui.  c.  i.  p.  13. 
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presented  the  islands  of  Andaman  in  the  East  as 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  savages  still  lower  in 
wretchedness  even  llian  these.  Every  thing  that 
voyagers  have  related  of  savage  Hfe  is  said  to  fall 
short  of  the  barbarism  of  this  people.  Their 
whole  time  is  spent  in  8earch  of  food:  and  as 
tlieir  woods  yield  them  few  or  no  supplies  of 
animals,  and  but  little  vegetable  diet,  their  prin- 
cipal occupation  is  that  of  climbing  the  rocks,  or 
roving  along  the  margin  of  the  sea,  in  search  of  a 
precarious  meal  of  fish,  which,  during  the  tem- 
pestuous season,  they  often  seek  for  iu  vain. 
Their  stature  seldom  exceeds  five  feet;  their 
bellies  are  protuberant,  with  high  shoulders,  large 
heads,  and  limbs  disproportionably  slender. 
Theircountenances  exhibit  the  extreme  of  wretch- 
edness, a  horrid  mixture  of  famine  and  ferocity  ; 
and  their  extenuated  and  diseased  figures  plainly 
indicate  the  want  of  wholesome  nourishment. 
Some  of  these  unhappy  beings  have  been  found, 
on  tlie  shores  in  the  last  stage  of  famine.* 

In  the  next  scale  of  human  beings  we  ma} 
place  the  inhabitants  of  New  Holland,  of  a  pari 
of  whom  we  have  some  accounts  that  may  be  dc-' 
peuded  upon,  from  a  person  who  resided  a  con- 
siderable lime  at  Port  Jackson,  and  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  being  a  witness  to  their  habits 
aiul  manners.  The  narrator  of  Captain  Cook's 
first   voyage  having  mentioned   the   very   small 


•  Sjruie^'s  Euibnstiy  to  Ava,  cli.  i.  p.  1 29,  am!  Asiatic  Rcscarclica, 
voJ.  iv.  p.  401. 
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number  of  inhabitants  that  was  seen  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  New  lloljand,  and  the  apparent  inability 
of  the  country,  from  its  desolate  state,  to  support 
many  more,  observes,  "  By  what  means  the  inha- 
"  bitants  of  this  country  are  reduced  to  such  a 
"  number  as  it  can  subsist,  is  not  perhaps  very 
*'  easy  to  guess;  whether,  like  the  inhabitants  of 
V  New  Zealand,  they  are  destroyed  by  the  hands 
"  of  each  other  in  contests  for  food ;  whether  they 
**  are  swept  off  by  accidental  famine;  or  whether 
"  there  is  any  cause  that  prevents  the  increase  of 
**  the  specieB,  must  be  left  for  future  adventurers 
"  to  determine."* 

The  account  which  Mr.  Collins  has  given  of 
these  savages  will,  \  hope,  afford  in  some  degree 
a  satisfactory  answer.  They  are  described  as,  in 
genera],  neither  tall  nor  well  made.  Their  arms, 
legs,  and  thighs,  are  thin,  which  is  ascribed  to 
the  poorness  of  their  mode  of  living.  Those  who 
inhabit  the  sea-coast  depend  almost  entirely  on 
fish  for  their  sustenance,  relieved  occasionally  by 
a  repast  on  some  large  grubs  which  are  found  in 
the  body  of  the  dwarf  gum-tree.  The  very  scanty 
stock  of  animals  in  the  woods,  and  the  very  great 
labour  necessary  to  take  them,  keep  the  inland 
natives  in  as  poor  a  condition  as  their  brethren 
on  the  coast.  They  are  compelled  to  climb  the 
tallest  trees  after  honey  and  the  smaller  aninals, 
such  as  the  flying  squirrel  and  the  u|-.ussiim. 
When  the  stems  are  of  great  height,  and  without 


t^iok's  First  Voy.  vol.  Iii.  y.  240. 
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branches,  which  is  generally  the  case  in  thick 
forests,  this  is  a  process  of  great  labour,  and  is 
ejected  by  cutting  a  notch  with  tlieir  stone 
hatchets  for  each  foot  successively,  while  their 
left  arm  embraces  the  tree.  Trees  were  observed 
notched  in  this  manner  to  the  height  of  eighty 
feet  before  the  first  branch,  where  the  hungry 
savage  could  hope  to  meet  with  any  reward  for 
80  much  toil.* 

The  woods,  exclusive  of  the  animals  occasioa- 
nlly  found  in  them,  afford  but  little  sustenance. 
A  few  berries,  the  yam,  the  fern  root,  and  the 
flowers  of  the  different  banksias,  make  up  the 
whole  of  the  vegetable  cataloguc-t 

A  native  with  his  child,  sur]>rised  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hawksbury  river  by  «ome  of  our  colonists, 
launched  his  canoe  in  a  hurry,  and  left  behind  hira 
a  specimen  of  his  food,  and  of  the  delicacy  of  his 
stomach.  From  a  piece  of  water-soaked  wood, 
full  of  holes,  he  had  been  extracting  and  eating 
a  lai^e  worm.  The  smell  both  of  the  worm  and 
its  habitation  was  in  the  highest  degree  offensive. 
These  worms,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  are 
called  Cah-bro;  and  a  tribe  of  natives  dwelling 
inland,  from  the  circumstance  of  eating  these 
loathsome  worms,  is  named  Cali-brogal.  The 
wood-natives  also  make  a  paste  formed  of  the  fern 
root  and  the  large  and  small  ants,  bruised  to- 


*  Collins'*  Account  of  New  South  Wtil«,  Apjicndix,  p.  349, 
4to. 
t  Id.  Appeu.  p.  5S7.  Aio. 
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gethei'j  and,  in  Uie  season,  add  tlie  eggs  of  this 
insect.* 

In  a  country,  the  iubabitantsofwhich  are  driven 
to  such  resources  for  subsistence,  where  the  sup- 
ply of  animal  and  vegetable  food  is  so  extremely 
scanty,  and  tlie  labour  necessary  to  procure  it  is 
so  severe,  it  is  evident,  that  the  population  must 
be  very  thinly  scattered  in  proportion  to  the  ter- 
ritory. Its  utmost  bounds  must  be  very  narrow. 
But  when  we  advert  to  the  strange  and  barbarous 
customs  of  these  people,  the  cruel  treatment  of 
their  women,  and  the  ditficulty  of  rearing  children ; 
instead  of  being  surprised  that  it  does  not  more 
frequently  press  to  pass  these  bounds,  we  shall  be 
rather  inclined  to  consider  even  these  scanty  re- 
sources as  more  than  sulHcient  to  support  all  the 
population  that  could  grow  up  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

The  prelude  to  love  in  this  country  is  violence, 
and  of  the  most  brutal  nature.  The  savage  ae- 
lecta  his  intended  wife  from  the  women  of  a  differ- 
ent tribe,  generally  one  at  enmity  with  his  own. 
He  steals  upon  her  in  the  absence  of  her  protec- 
tors, and  having  first  stupified  her  with  blows  of 
a  club,  or  wooden  sword,  on  the  head,  back,  aud 
shoulders,  every  one  of  which  is  followed  by  a 
stream  of  blood,  he  drags  her  through  the  woods 
by  one  arm,  regardless  of  the  stones  and  broken 
pieces  of  trees  that  may  lie  in  his  route,  and 
anxious  only  to  convey  his  prize  in  safety  to  his 

*  Culiiiib's  Account  uf  New  Stiulh  Wales,  Appendix,  p.  55S, 
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own  party.  The  woman  thus  treated  becomes  his 
wife,  is  incorporated  into  the  tribe  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  but  seldom  quits  him  for  auother. 
The  outrage  is  not  resented  by  the  reiations  of 
the  female,  who  only  retaliate  by  a  similar  out- 
rage when  it  is  in  their  power.* 

The  union  of  the  sexes  takes  place  at  an  early 
age ;  and  instances  were  known  to  our  colonists 
of  very  young  girls  having  been  much  and  shame- 
fully abused  by  the  males.  (* 

The  conduct  of  the  husband  to  his  wife  or  wives, 
seems  to  be  nearly  in  character  with  this  strange 
and  barbarous  mode  of  courtship.  The  females 
bear  on  their  heads  the  traces  of  the  superiority 
of  the  males,  which  is  exercised  almost  as  soon  as 
they  find  strength  in  their  arms  to  inflict  a  blow. 
Some  of  these  unfortunate  beings  have  been  ob' 
served  with  more  scars  nn  their  shorn  heads,  cut 
in  every  direction,  than  could  well  be  counted, 
Mr.  Collins  feelingly  says,  "  The  condition  of 
•'  these  women  is  so  wretched,  that  I  have  often, 
"  on  seeing  a  female  child  borne  on  its  mother's 
"  shoulders,  anticipated  the  miseries  to  which  it 
"  was  born,  and  thought  it  would  be  a  mercy  to 
"  destroy  it."|  In  another  place,  speaking  of 
Bcnnilong's  wife  being  delivered  of  a  child,  he 
says,  "  1  here  find  in  my  papers  a  note,  that  for 
"  some  offence  Beuniloug  had   severely  beaten 


*  CnllinVn  New  Soulli  W'nles,  Appen,  p.  559. 
t  111-  Ajipi'ii.  p.  iilfi'i. 

t  M.  Ajipcii.  p.  ^es. 
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"  this  woman  in  the  morning,  a  short  time  before 
**  she  was  delivered,""* 

Women  treated  in  thin  brutal  maimer  must 
necessarily  be  subject  to  i'requeut  miscarriages* 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  abuse  of  very  young 
girls,  mentioned  above  as  common,  and  the  too 
eiirly  union  of  the  sexes  in  general,  would  tend  to 
prevent  the  females  from  being  prolific.  Instances 
of  a  pluraHty  of  wives  were  found  more  frequent 
than  of  a  single  wife ;  but  what  is  extraordinary, 
Mr.  CoUins  did  not  recollect  ever  to  have  noticed 
children  by  more  than  one.  He  had  heard  from 
some  of  the  natives,  that  the  first  wife  claimed  an 
exclusive  right  to  the  conjugal  embrace,  while  the 
second  was  merely  the  slave  and  drudge  of  both. f 

An  absolutely  exclusive  right  in  the  first  wife 
to  the  conjugal  embrace  seems  to  be  hardly  pro- 
bable ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  second  wife  may 
not  be  allowed  to  rear  her  otispriug.  At  any  rate, 
if  the  observation  be  generally  true,  it  proves  that 
many  of  the  women  are  without  children,  which 
can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the  very  severe 
hardships  which  they  undergo,  or  from  some  par- 
ticular customs  which  may  not  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  Mr.  Collins. 

If  the  mother  of  a  sucking  child  die,  the  help- 
less infant  is  buried  alive  in  the  same  grave  with 
its  mother.  Tlie  father  himself  places  his  living 
child  on  the  body  of  his  dead  wife,  and  having 


•  CoUiii>'s  New  Sodlh  Wiilcs,  Apuai.  now,  p.  362. 
t  Id.  Appen.|).  5(30. 
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Oirown  a  large  stouc  upon  it,  tlie  grave  is  uiBtantly 
filled  by  the  other  natives.  This  dreadful  act  was 
performed  by  Co-le-be,  a  native  well  known  to 
our  coloDists,  and  who,  on  being  talked  to  on  the 
subject,  justified  the  proceeding,  by  declaring  that 
no  woman  could  be  found  who  would  undertake 
to  nurse  the  child,  and  that  therefore  it  must  have 
died  a  much  worse  death  tlian  that  whieli  he  had 
given  it.  Mr.  Collins  had  reason  to  believe  that 
this  custom  was  generally  prevalent,  and  observes, 
that  it  may  in  some  measure  account  for  the  thin- 
ness of  the  population.* 

Such  a  custom,  though  in  itself  perhaps  it  might 
not  much  affect  the  population  of  a  country,  places 
in  a  strong  point  of  view  the  difficulty  of  rearing 
children  in  savage  life.  Women  obliged  by  tlieir 
habits  of  living  to  a  constant  change  of  place,  and 
compelled  to  an  unremitting  drudgery  for  their 
husbands,  appear  to  be  absolutely  incapable  of 
bringing  up  two  or  three  children  nearly  of  the 
same  age.  If  another  child  be  born  before  the 
one  above  it  can  shift  for  itself,  and  follow  its 
motlier  on  foot,  one  of  the  two  must  almost  neces- 
sarily perish  for  want  of  care.  The  task  of  rear- 
ing even  one  infant,  in  such  a  wandering  and  labo- 
rious life,  must  be  so  troublesome  aud  painful, 
that  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  that  no  woman  can 
be  found  to  undertake  it  who  is  not  prompted  by 
the  powerful  feelings  of  a  mother. 

To  these  causes,  which   forcibly  repress   the 


*  CoIUlis's  New  Suiitb  Wales,  ApiKti.  p.  G07. 
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rising-  generation,  must  be  added  those  which 
contribute  subsequently  to  destroy  it;  such  as 
the  frequent  wars  of  these  savages  with  dif- 
ferent tribes,  and  their  per(>etual  contests  with 
each  othei' ;  their  strange  spirit  of  retaliation 
and  revenge,  which  prompts  the  midnight  mur- 
der, and  the  frc'tiuent  .shedding  of  innocent 
bIo«<! ;  the  sni<»kc  and  61lh  of  their  miserable 
habitations,  and  their  poor  mode  of  living,  pro- 
ductive of  loathsome  cutaneous  disorders;  and, 
above  all,  a  dreadful  epidemic  like  the  smtJl-pox, 
which  sweeps  otf  great  numbers.* 

In  the  year  I7t^9  they  were  visited  by  this  epi- 
demic, which  raged  among  them  with  all  the 
appearance  and  virulence  of  the  small-pox.  The 
desolation,  which  it  occasioned,  was  almost  incre- 
dible. Not  a  living  person  wa.i  to  be  found  in  the 
bays  and  harbourw  that  were  before  the  most  fre- 
quented. Not  a  vestige  of  a  human  foot  was  to 
be  traced  on  the  sands.  Thev  had  left  the  dead 
to  bury  the  dead.  The  excavations  in  the  rocks 
were  filled  with  putrid  bodies,  and  in  many  places 
the  paths  were  covered  with  skeletons.! 

Mr.  Collins  was  informed,  that  the  tribe  of  Co- 
le-be. the  native  mentioned  before,  had  been  re- 
duced by  the  effects  of  this  dreadful  disorder  to 
three  persons,  who  found  themselves  obliged  to 


*  Soc  gcnenJIy,  tlic    Appendix   U>    Collius'a   Accoiinl   of  \\k 
Englisli  Colony-  in  New  Souih  Wales, 
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unite  with  some  other  tribe,  to  prevent  their  utter 
extincliou.* 

Under  such  powerful  causes  of  depopulation, 
we  should  naturally  be  iucliued  to  suppose  that 
the  animal  and  vegetable  produce  of  the  country 
would  be  increasing  upon  the  thinly  scattered  in- 
habitants, and,  added  to  the  supply  of  6sh  from 
their  shores,  would  be  more  tlian  sufhcicnt  for 
their  consumption;  yet  it  appears,  upon  the  whole, 
that  the  population  is  in  general  so  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  average  supply  of  food,  that  every 
little  deficiency  from  unfavourable  weather  or 
other  causes,  oceasioos  distress.  Particular  times, 
when  the  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  in  great  want, 
are  mentioned  as  not  uncommon,  and,  at  these 
periods,  some  of  the  natives  were  found  reduced 
to  skeletons,  and  almost  starved  to  death.!' 


*  Collin»*s  New  Soulh  WiJcs,  Appfimlix.  |i.  598. 
t  III.  f.  iii.  p.  3-1,  and  Ajipen.  p.  55 1 . 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Of  ike  Checks  io  PuytUution  amon^  tlte  American  Imliam. 

We  may  next  turn  our  view  to  the  vast  continent 
of  America,  the  greatest  part  of  which  was  found 
(o  be  inhabited  by  small  independent  tribes  of 
aavnges,  subsisting,'",  nearly  tike  ihc  natives  of  New 
Holland,  on  the  prudiictions  nf  unassisted  nature. 
The  soil  was  covered  by  an  almost  universal 
forest,  and  presented  few  of  those  fruits  and  escu- 
lent vegetables  which  grow  in  such  profusion  in 
the  islands  of  the  South  Sea.  The  produce  of  a 
most  rude  and  imperfect  agriculture,  known  to 
some  of  the  tribe  of  hunters,  was  so  trifling  as  to 
be  considered  only  as  a  feeble  aid  to  the  subsist- 
ence acquired  by  the  chase.  The  inhabitants  of 
this  new  world  therefore  might  be  considered  as 
living  principally  by  hunting  and  fishing;*  and 
the  narrow  limits  to  this  mode  of  subsistence  are 
obvious.  The  supplies  derived  from  fishing  could 
reach  only  those  who  were  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  or  the  sea-shore ; 
and  the  ignorance  and  indolence  of  the  improvi- 


*  Hol>crlion's  History  of  America,  vnl.  ii.1).  iv.  p.  127.  ctscij. 
ociiwo  edit.  1780. 
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dent  savage  would  frequently  prevent  him  from 
extending  tlie  benefits  of  these  supplies  much  be- 
yond the  time  when  they  were  actually  ubtaiiied. 
The  great  extent  of  territory  required  tor  the  sup- 
port of  the  huntur  has  been  lejjeatodly  stated  and 
acknowledged.*  The  number  of  wild  animals 
within  his  reach,  combined  with  the  facility  with 
which  they  may  be  either  killed  or  insnai'ed,  muet 
necessarily  limit  the  number  of  his  society.  The 
tribes  of  hunters,  like  beasts  of  prey,  whom 
they  resemble  in  their  mode  of  subsistence,  will 
consequently  be  thinly  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  tlie  earth.  Like  beasts  of  prey,  they  must 
either  drive  away  or  fly  from  every  rival,  and  be 
engaged  in  perjretual  contests  with  each  other-t 

Under  such  circumstances,  that  America  should 
be  very  thinly  peopled  in  proportion  to  its  extent 
of  territory,  is  merely  an  exemplification  of  the 
obvious  truth,  that  population  cannot  increase 
without  the  food  to  support  it.  But  tlie  interest- 
ing part  of  the  inquiry,  that  part,  to  which  I 
would  wish  particularly  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  reader,  is,  the  mode  by  which  the  population 
is  kept  down  to  the  level  of  this  scanty  supply. 
It  cannot  escape  observation,  that  an  insufficient 
supply  of  food  to  any  people  does  not  shew  itself 
merely  in  the  shape  of  famine,  but  in  other  more 
permanent  forms  of  distress,  and  in  jrencrating 
certain  customs,  which  operate  sometimes  with 


<•  Franklin's  Miaccll.  p.  2. 
t  Robertson,  h.  iv.  p.  1'29. 
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greater  force  in  the  prevention  of  a  rising  popu- 
lation than  in  its  subsequent  destruction. 

It  was  generally  remarked,  that  the  American 
women  were  far  froin  being  prolific.*  This  un- 
fruitfttlness  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  a  want 
of  ardour  in  the  men  towards  their  womeu,  a  fea- 
ture of  character,  which  has*  been  considered  as 
peculiar  to  the  American  savaj;;e.  It  is  not  how- 
»Ter  peculiar  to  this  race,  but  probably  exists  in  a 
g^reat  dejjree  among  all  barbarous  nations,  whose 
food  is  poor  and  insufHcient,  and  who  live  in  a 
constant  apprehension  of  being  pressed  by  famine 
or  by  an  enemy.  Bruce  frequently  takes  notice 
of  it,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  Galta  and 
Shangalla,  savage  nations  un  the  borders  of  Abys- 
sinia,! and  Vaillant  mentions  the  phlegmatic  tem- 
perament of  the  Hottentots  as  the  chief  reason  of 
their  thin  population.]:  It  seems  to  be  generated 
by  tiie  hardships  and  dangers  of  savage  life,  which 
take  ofl'  the  attention  from  the  sexual  passion; 
and  that  these  arc  the  principal  causes  of  it  among 
the  Americans,  rather  than  any  absolute  constitu- 
tional defect,  appears  probable,  from  its  dimi- 


*  Hoberison,  b.  iv.  p.  lOli.  Burke's  AitHrriru,  vul.  i.  |».  187- 
ChtrlcWHx ,  Hilt.  Ac.  I»  NfMivflk-  Francej  torn,  iii.  p,  yO'l.  Lafitnu, 
M«nn  ilfs  Sauvftgcs,  torn.  1.  p.  tt90.  In  the  coorsc  of  tliis  chapter 
1  OUcii  give  tlic  same  rcfcrcnrcs  as  RnlMTtson  ;  but.  ncrep  without 
having cxHniinod  and  verified  thcni  iDyxelt.  Where  J  liave  not  bad 
an  oppoTLunity  of  doing  ChU,  I  refer  to  Hobcriiioii  alone. 

+  I'raveU  tci  itismvci'  the  Source  of  tbc  Nile,  tol.  it.  pp.  223, 

{  V''oyiit;«  dunii'liitfTivur  dc  I'Afrique,  torn.  J.  p.  \2.  \3. 
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iiitihing  nearly  in  ])ro]>ortion  to  tliedcgvec  in  which 
these  causes  are  mitigated  i»r  remoxed.  In  those 
ct)imtric8  of  America,  wlicre,  from  peculiar  situ- 
atiou  or  further  advantages  iu  improvement,  the 
liardships  of  savage  Hfe  are  less  severely  felt,  the 
passion  between  the  sexes  becomes  more  ardent. 
Among  some  of  the  tribes  seated  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  well  stored  with  fish,  or  others  that  inliabit 
a  territory  greatly  abounding  in  game  or  much 
improved  in  agrietdture,  tlie  women  are  more 
valued  and  admired  ;  and  as  liardly  any  restraint 
is  imposed  on  the  gratification  of  desire,  the  disso- 
luteness of  their  manners  is  sometimes  excea- 
sive.* 

If  we  do  not  then  consider  this  apathy  of  tlie 
Americans  as  a  natural  defect  in  their  l)odily 
frame,  but  merely  as  a  general  coldness,  and  au 
infrecjuency  of  the  calls  of  the  sexual  appetite,  we 
shall  not  be  inclined  to  give  much  weight  to  it  as 
affecting  the  number  of  children  to  a  marriage;  but 
shall  be  disposed  to  look  for  the  cause  of  this  un- 
frujtfulness  in  the  condition  and  customs  of  th^ 
women  in  a  savage  state.  And  here  we  shall  find 
reasons  amply  sutficient  to  account  for  the  fact  ill, 
question. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Dr.  Robertson,  that, 
"  M'helher  man  has  been  improved  by  the  pro- 
*'  gresBofavts  and  civilisation,  is  a  question  which 


•  K(i1]ltU(ju,  h.'iv.  p.  71.  LeUi-cs  EtUf.  ct  C'Liriciiscs.  lorn. 
irf.  p.  48,322,  ."JSO.Uim.vii.ii.GO.  l2iiio.  edit.  \780.  Charlcvou, 
turn.  iti.  p.  303,  423.     Hemiejiin,  MiruR>  dcs  Sauvagcs,  p.  37. 


"  in  the  wantonness  of  disputation  has  beca 
"  agitated  among  philosophers.  That  women  are 
*•  indebted  to  the  refiuemeot  of  polished  manners 
'*  for  a  happy  change  in  their  state^  is  a  point 
•*  which  can  admit  of  no  doubt."*  In  every  part 
of  the  world,  one  of  the  most  general  characteris- 
tics of  the  savage  is  to  despise  and  degrade  the 
female  sex.]  Among'  most  of  the  tribes  in  America 
their  condition  is  so  peculiarly  grievous,  that  ser- 
vitude is  a  name  too  mild  to  describe  their 
wretched  state.  A  wife  is  no  better  tlian  a  beast 
of  burden.  While  the  man  passes  his  days  in 
idleness  or  amusement,  the  woman  is  condemned 
to  incessant  toil.  Tasks  are  imposed  upon  her 
without  mercy,  and  services  are  received  without 
complacence  or  gratitude.J  Tliere  are  some  dis- 
tricts in  America  where  this  state  of  degradation 
has  been  so  severely  felt,  that  mothers  have  de- 
stroyed their  female  infants,  to  deliver  them  at 
once  from  a  life  in  which  they  were  doomed  tQ 
such  a  miserable  slavery.^ 

This  state  of  depression  and  constant  labour, 
added  to  the  unavoidable  hardships  of  savage  life, 
must  be  very  unfavourable  to  the  office  of  childn 


*  Rybcrtsoii,  b.  iv.  p,  103. 

-f  RobcrUoii,  b.  iv.  p.  103.  Lettres  Edif.  pusaiiu.  Chavlevoix, 
Hist.  Nouv.  Fr.  torn.  iii.  p.  287.  Voy.  tie  Pcrousc,  c.  ix.  p.  402, 
-lU).     London. 

;  HobertKii],  b.  iv.  p.  105.  Lcttrci  Edif.  torn.  vL  p,  329, 
Miijor  Kirtjfr's  Nortli  America,  p.  '21 1,  Crcuxii  Hi*L  Canotl.  p.  57- 

^  Ituberison,  b.  iv.  p.  \06.  KayiKtl,  lli.si.  ibs  luilc^,  toiii.  iv. 
c.yu.  p.  110.  8vo.  It)  vol.  17U0. 
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bearing;*  and  the  Jibertinage  which  generally 
prevails  among  the  women  before  marriage,  with 
the  habit  of  procuring  abortions,  must  necessarily 
render  them  more  unfit  for  bearing  children  after- 
iypards-t  One  of  the  missionaries,  speaking  of 
the  common  practice  among  the  Natchez  of 
changing  their  wives,  adds,  unless  they  have 
children  by  them;  a  proof  that  many  of  these 
marriages  were  unfruitful,  which  may  be  ac- 
quitted for  from  the  libertine  lives  of  the  women 
before  wedlock,  which  he  had  previously  no- 
ticed 4 

The  causes  that  Charlevoix  assigns  of  the  ste- 
rility of  the  American  women,  are,  the  suckling 
their  children  for  several  years,  during  which 
time  tliey  do  not  cohabit  with  their  husbands; 
the  excessive  hib<mr  to  which  they  are  always 
condemned,  in  whatever  situation  they  may  be; 
and  the  custom  established  in  many  places,  of 
permitting  the  young  women  to  prostitute  them- 
selves before  marriage.  Added  to  this,  he  saya^ 
the  extreme  misery  to  which  these  people  ar^^f 
sometimes  reduced,  takes  from  them  all  desire  of 
having  children. §  Among  some  of  the  ruder 
tribes  it  is  a  maxim  not  to  burthen  themselves 


'  R<ibertHOti,  b.  iv.  p.  106.  Cpeuxii  Hist  Conod.  p.  S7.  Lnfi- 
tAu,  tom.  i.  (),  5W. 

t  Robcrtaon,  b.  iv.  p.  72.  ELUss  Voyage,  p.  !£)8.  BuAc's 
AuicrJca,  vnl.  i,  p.  18*. 

X  Letlres  Edif,  lorn,  vji,  p.  20,  23. 

§   Clmrlcvnix,  N.  Fr.  torn,  iii.  p.  304. 
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with  rearing  more  tlian  two  of  their  ofTspring.* 
Wheu  twins  are  bom,  one  of  thetn  is  commonly 
abandoned,  as  the  mother  cannot  rear  them  both; 
and  when  a  mother  dies  during  the  period  of 
suckling  her  child,  no  chance  of  preserving  its  life 
remains,  and,  as  in  New  Holland,  it  is  buried  in 
the  same  grave  with  the  breast  that  nourished 
it.t 

As  the  parents  are  frequently  exposed  to  want 
themselves,  the  difficulty  of  supporting  their 
children  becomes  at  times  so  great,  that  they  are 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  or  destroy- 
ing ihem.|  Deformed  children  arc  very  gene- 
rally exposed;  and,  among  some  of  the  tribes  ia 
South  America,  the  children  of  mothers  who  do 
not  bear  their  labours  well,  experience  a  similar 
fate,  from  a  fear  that  the  offspring  may  inherit 
the  weakness  of  its  pareDt.§ 

To  causes  of  this  nature  we  must  ascribe  the 
remarkable  exemption  of  the  Americans  from  de- 
formilies  »f  make.  Even  when  a  mother  endea- 
vours to  rear  all  her  children  without  distinction, 
such  a  proportion  of  the  whole  number  perishes 
under  the  rigorous  treatment  which  must  be  their 
lot  in  the  savage  state,  that  probably  none  of 
those  who  labuur  under  any  original  weakness  or 
iutirmity  can  attain  the  age  of  manhood.  If  they 
be  not  cut  off  as  soon  as  they  are  born,  they 

'  Kobcrtstm,  b.  iv.  p.  107.     Lcltres  Edif.  tum.  ix.  p.  140. 
t  Koberiwn,  b.  tv.  jj.  107.    Lettres  Ed'rf.  toni.  viu.  p.  88. 
X  ItulMrrlsini,  1>.  iv.  [t.  i08. 
if  Leiilau,  Moctirs  <fcs  Sauv.  torn.  i.  p.  59'i. 
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cannot  long  protract  their  lives  under  the 
severe  discipline  that  awaits  them.*  In  the 
Spanish  provinces,  where  the  Indians  do  not  lead 
so  laborious  a  lite,  and  are  prevented  from  de- 
stroying their  children,  great  numbers  of  them, 
are  deformed,  dwarfish,  mutilated,  blind  and 
deaf.t 

Polygamy  seems  to  have  been  generally  allowed, 
among  the  Americans,  but  the  privilege  was  sel- 
dom used,  except  by  tlie  Caciques  and  chiefs, 
and  now  and  then  by  others  in  some  of  the  fertile 
provinces  of  the  South,  where  subsistence  was 
more  easily  procured.  The  difficulty  of  support- 
ing a  family  confined  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
one  wifc;;^  and  ibis  difficulty  was  so  generally 
known  and  acknowledged,  that  fathers,  before 
they  consented  to  give  their  daughters  in  mar- 
riage, required  unequivocal  proofs  in  the  suitor  of 
his  skill  in  hunting,  and  his  consequent  ability  to 
support  a  wife  and  children.^  The  women,  it  is 
said,  do  not  marry  early  ;|[  and  this  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  libertinage  among  them  before 
marriage,  so  frequently  taken  notice  of  by  the 
missionaries  and  other  writers.^F 

*  Charlcvob:,  torn.  Ui.  p.  303.     Itnynnl,  Hist,  des  Inde.^  torn. 

viii.  I.  XV.  p.  22. 

t  Ilobm-t&uu,  tr.  iv.  f.  73.     Voyage  d^loa,  torn.  i.  p.  232. 
I   HwbtfitsiHi,  b.  iv.  p.   102.     Lclires  EiliC  luoi.  viii,  |).  87, 
^  L«ttres  Kdif.  torn.  ix.  p.  364.     Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  1  lo- 
ll Kubemou,  b.  iv.  p.  107. 
V  (/etLn.-s     Eilii'.    pcuwiiti.    Voyage    d'Uiloa,    torn.    »,   p.    343. 

Burke's  America,  vol.  j.  p.    IS".     CharUvoIx,  toiu,  ui.  p.  3P3, 
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The  customs  above  enumerated,  which  appear 
to  have  been  generated  principally  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  ditHculties  attending  the  rearing  of  a 
family,  combined  with  the  number  of  children 
that  must  necessarily  parish  under  the  hard<^hips 
of  eavage  life,  iu  spite  of  the  best  efiorts  of  their 
parents  to  save  them,*  must,  without  doubt,  mast 
powerfully  repress  the  rising  generation. 

When  the  young  savage  has  passed  safely 
through  the  perils  of  his  childhood,  other  dangers 
scarcely  less  forniidahle  await  him  on  his  ap- 
proach to  manhood.  The  diseases  to  which  man 
is  subject  in  the  savage  state,  though  fewer  in, 
number,  are  more  violent  and  fatal  than  those 
which  prevail  in  civilized  society.  As  savages 
are  wonderi'uUy  improvident,  and  their  means  of 
subsistence  always  precarious,  they  often  pass 
from  the  extreme  of  want  to  exuberant  plenty, 
according  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  the 
chase,  or  to  the  variety  in  the  ])rotluce  of  the 
seasons. t  Their  inconsiderate  j^jhittony  in  the 
une  case,  and  their  severe  abstinence  in  the  other» 
are  equally  prejudicial  to  the  human  constitution  j 
and  their  vigour  is  accordingly  at  some  seasons 
impaired  by  want,  and  at  others  by  a  superfluity 
of  gross  aliment,  and  the  disorders  arising  from 
indigcstions-l.  These,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  their  mode  of 

*  Crcuxius  sayg,  tliat  scnvcely  one  in  thirty  reaches  manhood 
(Hist.  CjiiiaJ.  p.  :i7)  i  but  tliU  niiiit  be  a  very  great  cxaggcnitipii,, 

f  Uob(;rt5<ii]j  b.  iv.  p.  86. 

*  Charlevoii^  toiq.  i^.  p.  302,  ^0^ 
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living,  cut  off  considerable  numbers  in  the  prime 
of  lile.  They  are  likewise  extremely  subject  to 
consumptions,  to  pleuritic,  asthmatic,  and  para- 
lytic disorders,  brought  on  by  the  immoderate 
bardshipH  and  fatigues  which  they  endure  in 
hunting  and  war,  and  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons,  to  which  they  are  continually  exposed.* 
The  missionaries  speak  of  the  Indians  in  South 
America  as  subject  to  perpetual  diseases  for 
which  they  know  no  remedy.  |  Ignorant  of  the 
use  of  the  most  simple  herbs,  or  of  any  change 
in  their  gross  diet,  they  die  of  these  diseases  in 
great  numbei-s.  The  Jesuit  Faiique  says,  that,  in 
all  the  different  excursions  which  he  had  made,  be 
scarcely  found  a  single  individual  of  an  advanced 
age.^t^  Robertson  determines  the  period  of  human 
life  to  be  shorter  among  savages  than  in  well-re- 
gulated and  industrious  communities.^  Kaynal, 
notwithstanding  his  frequent  declamations  in 
favour  of  savage  life,  says  of  the  Indians  of 
Canada,  that  few  ai"e  so  long  lived  as  our  people, 
whose  manner  of  hviug  is  more  uniform  and  tran- 
quil.[i  And  Cook  :ind  Perousc  confirm  these 
opinions  in  the  remarks  which  they  make  on 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
America. H 

*  Hnbcrtfiau,  b.  iv.  11.  Sfr.    CliurJvvoix,  toiti.iii.n.  ;i(i4.  LafitAU, 


loui.  ii.  p.  ;itiO,  3€l. 

■f  LeUrcs  Eldif.  lorii.  \\u.  |>.  H3. 

J  Lcttreg  Eilif.  loni.  vii.  p.  317.  ct  seq. 

%  »  iv.  p.  86. 

II  Haytial,  b.  xv.  p.  23. 

%  Cook,  Uiin)  Vof.  vol.  iiL  eh.  i).  p.  530.     Voy.  Ac  Vkwoit^ 
ch.  ix. 
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In  the  vast  plains  of  South  America,  a  burning 
sun,  operating  on  the  extensive  swamps  and  the 
inundations  that  succeed  tlie  rainy  seasons,  some- 
times produces  dreadful  epidemics.  The  mis- 
sionaries speak  of  contagious  distempers  as  fre- 
quent among  the  Indians,  and  occasioning  at  times 
a  great  mortality  iu  their  villages."  The  small- 
pox every  where  makes  great  ravages,  as,  from 
want  of  care  and  from  coufined  habitations,  very 
few  thalare  attacked  recoverfrom  it.|  The  Indians 
of  Paraguay  are  said  to  be  extremely  subject  to 
contagious  distempers,  notwithstanding  the  care 
and  attentions  of  the  Jesuits.  The  small-pox  and 
malignant  fevers,  which,  from  the  ravages  they 
make,  are  called  plagues^  frequently  desolate 
these  nourishing  missions;  and,  according  to  Ulloa, 
were  the  cause  that  they  had  not  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  time  of  their  establishment, 
and  the  profound  peace  which  they  had  en- 
joyed.;!: 

These  epidemics  are  not  con6ned  to  the  south. 
They  are  mentioned  as  if  tbey  were  not  uncommon 
among  the  more  northern  nations;^  and,  in  a  late 
voyage  to  (he  north-west  coast  of  America,  Cap- 
tain  Vancouver  gives  an  account  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary desolation  apparently  produced  by  some 
distemper  of  this  kind.  From  New  Dungeness 
he  traversed  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  coast 

•  LettMi  Edif.  bom.  viii.  p.  79,  .'1.19.  torn.  tx.  p.  125. 

t  Voyage  d'Ullnii,  tnni.  I.  p.  3-49. 

X  ij,  torn.  i.  p.  it'll). 

%  LcttT«i>  Eilif.  torn.  vi.  p.  335. 
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withntit  seeing  the  same  number  of  iiiliabitaiits. 
Desertetl  villages  were  frequent,  each  of  which 
was  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  scattered  sa- 
vages that  had  been  observed  in  that  extent  of 
country.  In  the  different  excursions  which  he 
made,  particularly  about  Port  Discovery,  the 
skulls,  limbs,  ribs  and  back-bones,  or  some  other 
rcBti^'es  of  the  human  body,  were  scattered  pro- 
miscuously in  great  numbers;  and,  as  no  warlike 
scars  were  observed  on  the  bodies  of  the  remain- 
ing Indians,  and  no  particular  signs  of  fear  and 
suspicion  were  noticed,  the  most  probable  con- 
jecture seems  to  be,  that  this  depopulation  must 
have  been  occasioned  by  pestilential  disease.* 
The  small-pox  appears  to  be  common  and  fatal 
among  the  Indians  on  this  coast.  Its  indelible 
maHis  were  observed  on  many,  and  several  had 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  from  it.f 

In  general,  it  may  be  remarked  of  savages,  that 
from  their  extreme  ignorance,  the  dirt  of  tlieii^ 
jrersons,  and  the  ch)seness  and  filth  of  their 
cabins,:]:  ihey  lose  the  advantage  which  usually 
attends  a  thinly  peopled  country,  that  of  being 
more  exempt  from  pestilential  diseases  than  those 
which  are  fully  inhabited.  In  some  ])art3  of 
America  the  houses  are  built  for  the  reception  of 

.  •  VsncouTer'a  Vwy.  vol.  i.  b.  ii,  c.  v.  p.  25C. 
+  Id.  c.  iv.  p.  2^2. 

X  CUorlcvoix  sfKakt  iti  tlic  sirangcst  tatms  ai  the  cxtretnc  filth 
timl  stench  of  the  Aiucriciin  cabins,  "  On  ne  iiciit  enLin  tlaiih  letits 
'*  cftbancs  riu'on  nc  soil  mipiisit:"  mid  tlit  iHi't  of  Liii.ii-  niciiK,  he 
says,  "  vous  furoit  horrciir."     Vot.  Hi.  ji.  3S8. 
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many  different  families;  and  fourscore  or  a  hun- 
dred people  are  crowded  together  under  the  same 
roof.  When  the  families  live  separately,  the  huts 
are  extremely  small,  close  and  wretched,  without 
windowSt  and  with  the  doors  so  low,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  creep  on  the  hands  and  knees  to  enter 
them.*  On  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  tlie 
houses  are,  in  general,  of  the  large  kind;  and 
Meares  describes  one  of  most  extraordinary  di- 
mensions, belonging  to  a  chief  near  Nootka  Sound, 
in  which  eight  hundred  persons  ate,  sj.1,  and  slept.f 
All  voyagers  agree  with  respect  to  the  filth  of  the 
habitations  and  tlie  personal  nastiness  of  the  peo- 
ple on  this  coast.;]:  Captain  Cook  describes  them 
as  swarming  with  vermin,  which  they  pick  oft"  and 
eat  ;§  and  speaks  of  the  state  of  their  habitations 
in  terms  of  the  greatest  disgust.  j|  P^*rouse  de- 
clares that  their  cabins  have  a  uastiuessand  stench 
to  which  the  den  of  no  known  animal  in  the  world 
can  be  compared.^ 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined what  a  dreadful  havoc  an  epidemic  must 
make,  when  once  it  appears  among  them;  and  it 
does  not  seem  improbable,  that  the  degree  of  fiilh 
described  should  generate  distempers  of  this  na- 

*  Hobcrtsuu,  b.  iv.  p.  182.  Voyage  d'Ulloa,  torn.  i.  p.  340. 
t  Mcwes't  Voyagt,   til.  xii.  |^.  138. 

I  Mcarcs'fi  Voyage,  ch.  irxiil.  p.  252.     Vnucouvcr's  Voyage,  «)l, 
in.  b.  vi.  c.  i.  |).  .S 13. 

\  Cook's  3<1  Voyage,  Tol.  ii.  ji.  305. 

II  \A.c.  iii.  p-  3l(i. 

^  Voyage  iIc  Pcrouiu,  t.  ix  (i.  -103. 
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turc,  as  the  air  of  their  houses  cannot  be  much 
purer  than  the  atmosphere  of  the  most  crowded 
cities. 

Those  who  escape  the  dangers  of  infancy  and  nf 
disease,  are  constantly  exposed  to  the  chances  of 
war;  and  notwiilisianding  the  extreme  caution  of 
the  Americans  in  conducting  their  military  opora- 
tions.  yet,  as  they  seldom  enjoy  any  interval  of 
peace,  the  waste  of  their  numbers  in  war  is  con- 
siderable.* The  rudest  of  the  American  nations 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  rights  of  each  com- 
munity to  its  own  doraains.t  And  as  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  prevent  others  from  de- 
stroying the  game  in  their  hunting  grounds,  they 
guard  tliis  national  property  with  a  jealous  atten- 
tion. Innumerable  subjects  of  dispute  necessarily 
arise.  The  neighbouring  nations  live  in  a  perpe- 
tual state  of  hostility  with  each  other.J  The  very 
act  of  increasing  in  one  tribe  must  be  an  act  of  ag- 
gression on  its  neighbours;  as  a  larger  rang^e  of 
territory  will  be  necessary  to  support  its  increased 
Dumbers.  The  contest  will  in  this  case  naturally 
continue,  either  till  the  equilibrium  is  restored  by 
mutual  losses,  or  till  the  weaker  parly  is  exter- 
minated, or  driven  from  its  country.  Wlien  the 
irruption  of  an  enemy  desolates  their  cultivated 
lands,  or  drives  them  from  their  hunting-grounds; 

*  Charlevoix.  Ulst.  de  U  Nouv.  France,  torn.  iii.  202,  203, 
429. 

f   Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  ]47. 

J  Robertsan,  b.iv.ji.  147-  LcMtegEdif.loni.Tiii.p.40,B6,&  pas- 
waa.   Cook'»3dVoy.vol.ii.  p.324.   Mcarcs's  Voy.  ch.  wiv.  p.^GT". 
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as  they  have  seldom  any  portable  stores,  they  are 
generally  reduced  to  extreme  want.  All  the  peo- 
ple of  the  district  invaded,  are  frequently  forced 
to  take  refuge  in  woods  or  mountains,  which 
can  afford  tliem  no  subsistence,  and  where  many 
of  them  perish.*  In  such  a  flight  each  consults 
alone  his  individual  safety.  Children  desert  their 
parents,  and  parents  consider  their  children  as 
strangers.  The  ties  of  nature  are  no  longer  bind- 
ing.  A  father  will  sell  his  son  for  a  knife  or  a 
hatchet-t  Famine  and  distresses  of  every  kind 
complete  the  destruction  of  those  whom  the  sword 
had  spared;  and  in  this  manner  whole  tribes  are 
frequently  extinguished  .J 

Such  a  state  of  tilings  has  powerfully  contri- 
buted to  generate  that  ferocious  spirit  of  warfare 
observable  among  savages  in  general,  and  most 
particularly  among  the  Americans.  Their  object  in 
battle  is  not  conquest,  but  destruction.^  The  life 
of  the  victor  depends  on  the  death  of  his  enemy; 
and,  in  the  rancour  and  fell  spirit  of  revenge  with 
which  he  pursues  him,  he  seems  constantly  to  bear 
in  mind  the  distresses  that  would  be  consequent 
on  defeat.  Among  the  Iroquois,  the  phrase  by 
which  they  express  their  rei',Mation  of  making  war 
against  an  enpmy,  is,    "  Let  us  go  and  eat  that 


*  Rob«rl»o>u,  b.  iv.  p.  172.  Cliaikvoix,  Nouv.  rmiicf,  torn,  iii. 
p.  203. 

t  LctUvs  Gdif.  torn.  tiii.  p.  .Ilti. 

\  RobcTtsc^n,  b.  iv.  p.  \7'i.     Accounl  of  Nortb  America,   by 
MrJoi-  Hogcn,  p.  2u0. 

5  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  \ZQ. 
vol..  I.  -  E 
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nation."  If  they  solicit  the  aid  of  a  ncighbourmg 
tribe,  they  invite  them  to  eat  broth  made  of  the 
fiesh  of  their  enemies.*  Among  the  Abnakis. 
when  a  body  of  their  warriors  enters  an  enemy's 
territory,  it  is  generally  divided  into  different  par- 
ties, of  thirty  or  forty ;  and  the  chief  says  to  each, 
"To  you  is  given  such  a  hamlet  to  eat,  to  you  such 
a  vUlage,"t  &c.  These  expressions  remain  io  the 
language  of  someof  the  tribes,  in  which  thecustom  of 
eating  their  prisoners  taken  in  war  no  longer  exists. 
Cannibalism,  however,  undoubtedly  prevailed  iii 
many  parts  of  the  new  world; J  aad,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Robertson,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  it  must  have  had  its  origin  in  extreme  want, 
though  the  custom  might  afterwards  be  continued 
from  other  motives.  It  seems  to  be  a  worse  com- 
pliment to  human  nature  and  to  the  savage  state, 
to  attribute  this  horrid  repast  to  malignant  pas- 
sions, without  the  goad  of  necessity,  rather  than 
to  the  great  law  of  self-preservation,  which  has  at 
times  overcome  every  other  feeling,  even  among 
the  most  humane  and  civilized  people.  When 
once  it  had  prevailed,  though  only  occasionally, 
irom  this  cause;  the  fear  that  a  savage  might  feel 
of  becoming  a  repast  to  his  enemies,  might  easily 
raise  the  passion  of  rancour  and  revenge  to  so  high 
a  pitch,  as  to  urge  him  to  treat  his  prisoners  in 
this  way,  though  not  prompted  at  the  lime  by 
hunger. 

*  Robertson  b.  iv.  p.  164. 

+  LetLres  Edif.  torn.  vi.  p.  205. 

\  Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  164. 
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The  missionaries  speak  of  several  nations, 
which  appeared  to  use  humaa  flesh  whenever 
they  could  obtain  it,  as  they  would  the  flesh  of 
any  of  the  rarer  animaU.*  These  accounts  may 
perhaps  be  exaggerated,  though  they  seem  to  be 
confirmed  in  a  great  degree  by  the  late  voyages 
to  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  and  by  Capt. 
Cook's  description  of  the  state  of  society  in  the 
southern  island  of  New  Zealand. -f  The  people  of 
Nooika  Sound  appear  to  be  cannibals  ;|,  and  the 
chief  of  the  district,  Maquinna,  is  said  to  be  so 
addicted  to  this  horrid  banquet,  that,  in  cold 
blood,  he  kiUs  a  slave  every  moon  to  gratify  his 
unnatural  appetite.^ 

The  predominant  principle  of  self-preservation, 
connected  most  intimately  in  the  breast  of  the 
savage,  with  the  safety  and  power  of  the  com- 
munity to  which  he  belongs,  prevents  the  admis- 
sion of  any  of  those  ideas  of  honour  and  gallantry 
in  war,  which  prevail  among  mure  civilized  na- 
tions.    To  fly  from   an  adversary  that  is  on  his 

lard,  and  to  avoid  a  contest  where  he  cannot 
Contend  without  risk  to  his  own  person,  and 
consequently  to  his  community,  is  the  point  of 

*  Lflttres  Edif.  torn,  viii.  p.  lOi,  271.  torn.  vi.  p.  266. 

t  Cautious  as  Captain  Cook  always  is,  he  says  of  the  Ne\7 
2!enlAiv)er!),  "  it  vfus  but  tno  evident  th&t  thi^y  have  a  grcnt  liking 
"  for  this  kind  of  ibod."  Second  Xoyn^,  \o\.  i.  p.  2-16.  And  in 
the  laat  Voyc^e,  sptnking  of  tbeij*  peipecuaL  hostilities,  lie  suys. 
"  kod  perhaps  the  desire  of  a  good  meal  may  be  no  small  incite* 
"nacnt.'"    Vol.  1.  p.  137, 

}  Conk's  Third  Voyage,  nil.  ii.p.  271. 

%  Meares's  Voyage,  ch.  xxiv.  p.  255. 
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honour  with  the  American.  The  odds  of  ten  to 
one  arc  necessary  to  warrant  an  attack  on  a  person 
who  is  armed  an<l  prepared  to  resist ;  and  even 
then  each  is  afraid  of  being  the  first  to  advance.* 
The  great  object  of  the  most  renowned  warrior 
is  by  every  art  of  cunning  and  deceit,  by  every 
mode  of  stratagem  and  surprise  that  his  invention 
can  suggest,  to  weaken  and  destroy  the  tribes  of 
his  cneniies  with  the  least  possible  loss  to  his 
own.  To  meet  an  enemy  on  equal  terras  is  re- 
garded as  extreme  folly.  To  fall  in  battle,  instead 
of  being  reckoned  an  honourable  death/)"  is  a  mis- 
fortune, which  subjects  the  memory  of  a  warrior 
to  the  imputation  of  rashness  and  imprudence. 
But  to  lie  in  wait  day  after  day.  till  he  can  rush 
upon  his  prey  wlien  most  secure,  and  least  able 
to  resist  him;  to  steal  in  the  dead  of  night  upon 
his  enemies,  set  fire  to  tlielr  huts,  and  massacre 
the  inhabitants,  as  they  fly  naked  and  defenceless 
from  the  flanics,^  are  deeds  of  glory,  which  will 
be  of  deathless  memory  in  the  breasts  of  his  grate- 
ful countrymen. 

This  mode  of  warfare  is  evidently  produced  by 
a  consciousness  of  the  ditticulties  attending  the 
rearing  of  new  citizens  under  the  hardships  and 
dangersof  savage  life.  And  these  powerful  causes 
of  destruction  may  in  some  instances  be  so  great 
as  to  keep  down  the  population  even  considerably 
below  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  but  the  fear  ihtit 


*  Lctlres  EJif.  torn.  vi.  p.  3110. 

t  Chnilcvoix,  No.  Fr.  torn.  iii.  p.  376. 

J  Robertson,  b.  iv.  \t.  1&5.     lyctlres  EtUf.  lorn.  ri. 
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the  Americans  betray  of  any  diminution  of  their 
society,  aad  their  apparent  wish  to  increase  it,  are 
no  [>roors  tliat  this  is  generally  the  case.  The 
country  couU!  not  probably  sujjport  the  addition 
that  is  coveted  jn  each  society  ;  but  an  accession 
of  strength  to  one  tribe  opens  to  it  new  sources 
of  subsistence  in  the  comparative  weakness  of  its 
adversaries ;  and,  on  ilie  contrary,  a  diminution 
of  its  numbers,  so  far  from  giving  greater  plenty 
to  the  remaining  members,  subjects  them  to  extir- 
pation or  famine  from  the  irruptions  of  their 
stronger  neighbours. 

The  C]iiriguanes>  originally  only  a  small  part 
of  the  tribe  of  Guaranis,  left  their  native  country 
in  ParagTiay,  and  settled  in  the  mountains  towards 
Peru.  They  found  sufficient  subsistence  in  their 
new  country,  increased  rapidly,  attacked  their 
neighbours,  and  by  superior  valour  or  superior 
fortune  gradually  exterminated  them,  and  took 
possession  of  their  lands;  occupying  a  great 
extent  of  country,  and  having  increased,  in  the 
course  of  some  years,  from  three  or  four  thousand 
to  thirty  thousand,*  while  the  tribes  of  their 
weaker  neighbours  were  daily  thinned  by  faniine 
and  the  sword. 

Such  instances  prove  the  rapid  increase  even  of 
the  Americans  under  favourable  circumstances, 
and  sufficiently  account  for  the  fear  which  pre- 
vails in  everytribe  of  diminishing  its  numbers, 

*  LfCitrvs  Edif.  tnin.  viii.  ]).  2-13-  Lcs  CbiriguaDcs  multipli- 
tlrcut  pro<ii);icuscmciit,  ct  cii  osauz  |icu  d'aiiuOvs  Icur  uoinbrc  uionl^ 
&  tivutu  millc  »aua. 
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and  the  frequent  wish  to  increase  them,*  without 
supposing  a  superabundance  of  food  in  the  terri- 
tory actually  possessed. 

That  the  causes,!  which  have  been  mentioned 
as  aiFecling  the  population  of  the  Americans,  are 
principally  regulated  by  the  plenty  or  scarcity 
of  subsistence,  is  sufficiently  evinced  from  the 
greater  frequency  of  the  tribes,  and  the  greater 
numbers  in  each,  throughout  all  those  parts  of  the 
coontry,  where,  from  the  vicinity  of  lakes  or 
rivers,  the  superior  fertility  of  the  soil,  or  further 
advances  in  improvement,  food  becomes  more 
abundant.  In  the  interior  of  the  provinces  border- 
ing on  the  Oronoco,  several  hundred  miles  may 
be  traversed  in  different  directions  without  finding 
a  single  hut,  or  observing  the  footsteps  of  a  single 
creature.  In  some  parts  of  North  America,  where 
the  climate  is  more  rigorous,  and  the  soil  less  fertile, 
the  desolation  is  still  greater.  Vast  tracts  of  some 
hundred  leagues  have  been  crossed  through  unin- 
habited plains  and  forests.  J  Tlie  missionaries  speak 
of  journeys  of  twelve   days  without  meeting  a 

*  Laiitau,  (oui.  ii.  |i.  IG3. 
(-  These  causes  juay  |>ci'hapK  appear  more  than  sufficient  to  keep 

Ihc  populiition  down  to  tbe  L-vtl  of  tlic  incans  of  subfiistcnce ;  anO 
tlicy  ccrtflinly  would  be  so,  if  the  representations  given  of  ihc 
iinfruitfiilncgR  of  tbe  Tndinii  wonicn  were  imlversnlly,  or  even  ge* 
DeniUy  tme.  It  it  probable  that  some  of  iIju  accounts  are  cxag- 
geruted.biiL  it.  ixilitlit'iilt  t^i  nay  which  j  anditmu^it  be acknoultdged, 
that,  even  allowing  for  nil  such  exaggcrationB,  they  are  amply  suf- 
RcieDt  to  establi&h  tlic  [luiiit  prupuseil. 

*  Robei-lson,  b.  iv.  p.  129,  130. 
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single  soul,*  and  of  immense  tracts  of  country,  in 
which  scarcely  three  or  four  scattered  villages 
were  to  be  foimd-f  Some  of  these  deserts  fur- 
nished DO  ganie,t  and  were  therefore  entirely  de- 
solate; others,  which  were  to  a  certaiu  degree 
stocked  with  it,  were  traversed  in  the  hunting 
seasons  by  parties,  who  encamped  and  remained  iu 
diflerent  spots,  according  to  the  success  they  met 
with,  and  were  therefore  really  inhabited  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity  of  subsistence  which  they 
yielded.^ 

Other  districts  of  America  are  described  as 
comparatively  fully  peopled;  such  as  the  borders 
of  the  great  northern  lakes,  the  shores  of  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  and  many  provinces  in  South 
America.  The  villages  here  were  large,  and  near 
each  otlier,  in  proportion  to  the  superior  fruitfuL- 
nesK  of  the  territory  in  game  and  tish,  and  the  ad- 
vances made  by  the  inhabitants  in  agriculture.|| 
The  Indians  of  the  great  and  populous  empires  of 
Mexico  a!nd  Peru  sprung  undoubtedly  from  the 
same  stock,  and  originally  possessed  tlie  same 
customs  as  their  ruder  brethren ;  but  from  the 
moment  when,  by  a  fortunate  train  of  circum- 
stances, they  were  led  to  improve  and  extend  their 
agriculture,  a  considerable  population  rapidly  fol- 
lowed, in  spite  of  the  apathy  of  the  men,  or  the 


•  Leltre«  £dif.  tom.  vi.  p.  357. 

t  Id.  p.  321. 

I  Irl.  torn.  \x.  p.  Hi). 

S  U.  um.y\.  p.  66,  81,  345.  torn.  ix.  p.  145. 

Id.  tom.  tx.  p.  go,  142.     RpburtsDii,  b.  tv.  p.  141 
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destructive  habits  of  the  women.  These  habits 
would  indeed  in  a  great  measure  yield  to  the 
change  of  circumstances;  and  the  substitution  of 
a  more  quiet  and  sedentary  life  foralife  of  perpe- 
tual wandering  and  ItardRliip,  would  immediately 
render  the  women  more  fruiful,  and  enable  them 
at  the  same  time  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  a  lai^er 
family. 

■In  a  genera!  view  of  the  American  continent, 
as  described  by  historians,  the  population  seems 
to  have  been  spread  over  the  surface  very  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ditJcrent  parts,  in  tlie  actual 
state  of  their  industry  and  improvement,  could 
obtain;  and  that,  witli  few  exceptions,  it  pressed 
hard  against  this  limits  rather  ihau  fell  short  of  it, 
appears  from  the  frequent  recurrence  of  distress 
for  want  of  food  in  all  parts  of  America. 

Remarkable  instances  occur,  according  to  Dr. 
Robertson,  of  the  calamities  which  rude  naiious 
su6er  by  famine.  As  one  of  them,  be  mentions 
an  account  given  by  Alvar  Nugncz  Cabe^a  de 
Vaca,  one  of  the  Spanish  adventurers,  who  resid- 
ed almost  nine  years  among  the  savages  of  Flo- 
rida. He  describes  thera  as  unacquainted  with 
every  species  of  agriculture,  and  living  chiefly 
upon  the  roots  of  ditfercnt  plants,  which  they 
procure  with  great  difficulty,  wandering  from 
place  to  place  iu  search  of  them.  Sometijues 
Ihey  kill  game,  sometimes  they  catch  fish,  but  in 
such  small  quantities,  that  tlieir  hunger  is  so  ex- 
treme as  to  compel  them  to  eat  spiders,  the  eggs 
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of  ants,  worms,  lizards,  serpents,  and  a  kind  of 
unctuous  earth;  and,  I  am  persuaded,  he  says, 
that  if  in  this  country  there  were  any  stones, 
they  would  swallow  iheni.  They  preserve  the 
bones  of  Bshes  and  serpents,  which  they  grind 
into  powder,  and  eat.  The  only  season  when 
they  do  not  suffer  much  from  famine,  is  when  a 
certain  fruit  like  the  opuntia,  or  prickly-pear,  is 
ripe ;  but  they  are  sometimes  obliged  to  travel 
far  from  their  usual  place  of  residence,  in  order 
to  find  it.  In  another  place,  he  observes  that 
they  are  frequently  reduced  to  pass  two  or  three 
days  without  food.* 

Ellis,  in  his  Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  feelingly 
describes  the  sufferings  of  the  Indians  in  that 
neighbourhood  from  extreme  want.  Having  men- 
tioned the  severity  of  the  climate,  he  says,  "  Great 
"  as  these  hardships  are  which  result  from  the 
*'  rigour  of  the  cold,  yet  it  may  justly  be  affirmed 
'*  that  they  are  much  inferior  to  those  which  they 
'*  feel  from  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the 
*'  difficulty  they  are  under  of  procuring  them.  A 
"  story  which  is  related  at  the  factories,  and 
"  known  to  be  true,  will  sufficiently  prove  this, 
"  and  give  the  compassionate  reader  a  just  idea 
**  of  tlie  miseries  to  which  these  unhappy  people 
"  are  exposed.'  He  then  gives  an  account  of  a 
poor  Indian  and  his  wife,  who,  on  the  failure  of 
game,  having  eaten  up  all  the  skins  which  they 


*  Robertson,  note  28  lo  p.  1 J  7,  b.  iv. 
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wore  as  cluthing,  were  reduced  to  the  dreadful 
extremity  of  supporting  themselves  on  the  flesh 
of  two  of  their  children.*  In  another  place,  he 
says,  "  It  has  sometimes  happened  that  the 
"  Indians  who  come  in  summer  to  trade  at  the 
•*  factories,  missing  the  succours  they  expected, 
"  have  been  obliged  to  singe  off  the  hair  from 
"  thousands  of  beaver-akina.  in  order  to  teed  upon 
**  the  leather. "t 

The  Abb6  Hayual,  who  is  continually  reason- 
ing most  hiconsistentJy  in  his  comparisons  of 
savage  and  civilized  life,  though  in  one  place  he 
speaks  of  the  savage  as  morally  sure  of  a  compe- 
tent subsistence,  yet,  in  his  account  of  the  uatious 
of  Canada,  says,  that  though  they  lived  in  a  coun- 
try abounding  in  game  and  tish,  yet  in  some  sea* 
sons  and  sometimes  for  whole  years,  this  resource 
failed  them ;  and  fatnine  then  occasioned  a  great 
destruction  among  a  people  who  were  at  too  great 
a  distance  to  assist  each  other^ 

Charlevoix,  speaking  of  the  inconveniences  and 
distresses  to  which  the  missionaries  were  subject, 
observes  that  not  unlVequeiitly  the  evils  which  he 
had  becu  describing  are  effaced  by  a  greater,  in 
comparison  of  whicli  all  the  others  are  nptliing; 
This  is  famine.  It  is  true,  says  he,  that  the  sa- 
vages can  bear  hunger  with  as  much  patience  as 
they  shew  carelessness  in  providing  against  it; 

•  Hobertwn,  p.  196. 

t  P.  194. 

:   Roynnl,  Histolrc  Ath  IiicIeB,  turn.  viii.  I.xv.  p.  22. 
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but  they  are  sometimes  reduced  to  extremities 
beyond  their  power  to  support.* 

It  is  the  general  custom  among  most  of  the 
American  nations,  even  those  which  have  made 
some  progress  in  agriculture,  to  disperse  them- 
selves in  the  woods  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  to  subsist  for  some  months  on  the  produce  of 
the  chase,  as  a  principal  part  of  their  annual  sup- 
plies.f  To  remain  in  their  villages  exposes  them 
to  certain  famine  \%  and  in  the  woods  they  are 
not  always  sure  to  escape  it.  The  roost  able 
hunters  sometimes  fail  of  success,  even  where 
there  is  no  deticiency  of  game;§  and  in  their 
forests,  on  the  failure  of  this  resource,  the  hunter 
or  the  traveller  is  exposed  to  the  most  cruel 
want. II  The  Indians,  in  their  hunting  excursions, 
arc  sometimes  reduced  to  pass  three  or  four  days 
without  food  ;^  and  a  missionary  relates  an  ac- 
count of  some  Iroquois,  who,  on  one  of  these  oc- 
casions, having  supported  themselves  as  long  as 
they  could,  by  eating  the  skins  which  they  had 
with  them,  their  shoes,  and  the  bark  of  trees,  at 
length,  in  despair,  sacrificed  some  of  the  party  to 
support  the  rest.  Out  of  eleven,  five  only  re- 
turned alive. •• 

*  Hist.  N.  Ft.  torn.  Ui.  p.  338. 
t  Lettres  Edif.  bim.  vi.  p.  My,  Bl,  345.  tx.  145. 
X  U,  torn.  vi.  p.  82,  196,  197.  213.  ix.  151. 
\  CbarlcTfifx,  N.  Fr.  torn.  ill.  p.  2UI.      Hciiiicpiii,  Mtearn  des 
Snuv.  p.  "8. 

II  LettresEdil.  torn.  vi.  p.  167,220. 
%  Id.  torn.  vi.  p.  33. 
"  Id.  torn.  vi.  p.  71. 
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The  Indiaus,  iu  many  parts  of  South  America, 
live  in  extreme  want,*  and  are  sometimes  de- 
stroyed by  absolute  famines.-f  The  islands,  rich 
as  they  appeared  tu  be,  were  peopled  fully  up  to 
the  level  of  their  produce.  If  a  few  Spaniards 
settled  in  any  district,  such  a  small  addition  of 
Bupcrnumcrary  mouths  soon  occasioned  a  severe- 
dearth  of  provisions.']:  The  flourishing  Mexican 
empire  was  in  the  same  state  in  this  respect ;  and 
Cortez  often  found  the  greatest  dithculty  in  proi 
curing  subsistence  for  his  small  body  of  soldiers."! 
Even  the  missions  of  Paraguay,  with  all  the  care 
and  foresight  of  the  Jesuits,  and  notwithstanding 
that  their  population  was  kept  down  by  frequent; 
epidemics,  were  by  no  means  totally  exempt  from 
the  pressure  of  want.  The  Indians  of  tlie  Mission 
of  St.  Michael  arc  mentioned  as  haviug^  at  one 
time  increased  so  much,  that  the  lands  capable  of 
cultivation  iu  their  neighbourhood,  produced  only 
half  of  the  grain  necessary  for  their  support.  | 
Long  droughts  often  destroyed  their  cattle,^  and 
occasioned  a  failure  of  their  crops ;  and  on  these 
occasions  some  of  the  Missions  were  reduced  to 
the  most  extreme  indigence,  and  would  have 
perished  from  famine,  but  for  the  assistance  of^ 
their  neighbours.** 

»  Lettm  Edif.  torn.  vii.  p.  3^3.  ix.  140. 

"I'  Id.  torn,  viii,  p.  79. 

X  RiilKrtMMi,  b,  iv,  p.  121.     Utu-k«'»  Aiacrica,  vol.  i.  p,  30. 

§  Rolicrtstin,  b.  viii.  p.  312. 

II  T^ttrc!!  Kclif.  toin.  ix.  p.  3SI. 

^  Id.  torn.  ix.  p.  191. 

**  Itl.  lum.  ix,  p,  2(JC,  380. 
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The  late  voyages  to  the  north-west  coast  of 
America  con6rm  these  accouuts  of  tlie  frequent 
pressure  of  waut  in  savage  life,  and  shew  tlic  un- 
certainty of  the  resource  of  fishing,  wliich  seems 
to  aflbrd,  Ja  general,  the  most  plentiful  harvest  of 
food  that  is  furnished  by  unassisted  nature.  The 
sea  on  the  coast  near  Nootka  Sound  is  seldom  or 
never  so  much  frozen  as  to  prevent  the  inhabitants 
from  having  access  to  it.  Yet  from  the  very  great 
precautions  ihey  use  in  laying  up  stores  for  the 
winter,  and  llieir  attention  to  prepare  and  pre- 
serve whatever  food  is  ctipable  of  it  for  the  colder 
seasons,  it  is  evident  that  the  sea  at  these  times 
yields  no  fish ;  and  it  appears  that  they  often  un- 
dergo very  great  hardships  from  want  of  provi- 
sions in  tile  cold  months  "  During  a  Mr.  Mackay  s 
stay  at  Nootka  Sound,  from  1786  to  1787,  the 
length  and  severity  of  the  winter  occasioned  a 
famine.  The  stock  of  dried  fish  was  expended, 
and  no  fresh  supphes  of  auy  kind  were  to  be 
caught;  so  that  the  natives  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  a  fixed  allowance,  and  the  chiefs  brought 
every  day  to  our  countrymen  the  slated  meal  of 
seven  dried  herrings'  heads.  Mr.  Mearcs  says 
that  the  perusal  of  this  gentleman's  journal  would 
shock  auy  mind  tinctured  with  humanity.f 

Captain  Vancouver  mentions  some  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  nortii  of  Nootka  Sound  as  living  very 
miserably  on  a  paste  made  of  the  inner  bark  of 

"  Menrw's  Voynjjc,  ch.  xxW.  p.  'ZGA- 
t  III.  cit.  x).  i>.  133. 
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the  pine-tree  and  cockles.*  In  one  of  the  boat 
excursions,  a  party  of  Indiana  was  met  with  who 
had  some  halibut,  but,  though  very  high  prices 
were  offered,  they  could  not  be  induced  to  part 
with  any.  This,  as  Captain  Vancouver  obsen-es, 
was  singular,  and  indicated  a  very  scanty  supply.^ 
At  Nooika  Sound,  in  the  year  1794,  fish  had  be- 
come very  scarce  and  bore  an  exorbitant  price ; 
ZBf  either  from  the  badness  of  the  season  or  from 
neglect,  the  inhabitants  had  ex^ierienced  the 
greatest  distress  for  want  of  provisions  during 
winter.^ 

P^rouse  describes  the  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Port  Francois  as  living  during  the 
summer  in  the  greatest  abundance  by  fishing,  but 
exposed  in  the  winter  to  perish  from  want.^ 

It  is  not  therefore,  as  Lord  Kaimes  imagines, 
that  the  American  tribes  have  never  increased 
sufficiently  to  reader  the  pastoral  or  agricultural 
state  necessary  to  them  ;[|  but,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  they  have  not  adopted  in  any  great  de- 
gree these  more  plentiful  modes  of  procuring 
subsistence,  and  therefore  have  not  increased  so 
as  to  become  populous.  If  hunger  alone  could 
have  prompted  the  savage  tribes  of  America  to 

*  Vsncom-er's  Voyage,  w)i.  ii.  b.  ii.  c.  ii,  p.  273. 
t  Id.  ib.  p.  282. 
X  Id.  vol.  iii.  b.  vi.  c.  i.  |>.  304. 
^  Voyage  <\k  I'ltousp,  cb,  ix,  p.  400. 
II  SketcbM  of  tbc  History  of  Man,  toI.  i.  p.  99,  lOj,  gvo.  2d 
edit.  * 
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such  a  change  Iq  their  habits,  I  do  not  conceive 
that  there  would  have  been  a  single  nation  of  liun- 
ters  and  tishers  remaining;  but  it  is  evident  thai 
some  fortunate  train  of  circumstances,  in  addition 
to  this  stimulus,  is  necessary  for  the  purpose; 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  probable,  that  these  arts  of 
obtaining  food  will  be  tirst  invented  and  improved 
in  those  spots  which  are  best  suited  to  them,  and 
where  the  natural  fertility  of  tlie  situation,  by 
allowing'  a  greater  number  of  people  to  subsist 
together,  would  give  the  fairest  chance  to  the 
inventive  powers  of  the  human  mind. 

Among  most  of  the  American  tribes  that  we 
have  been  considering,  so  great  a  degree  of  equal- 
ity prevailed  that  all  the  members  of  each  com- 
munity would  be  nearly  equal  sharers  in  the  ge- 
neral hardships  of  savage  life  and  in  the  pressure 
of  occasional  famines.  But  in  many  of  the  more 
southern  nations,  as  in  Bogota,*  and  among  the 
Natchez.f  and  particularly  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
where  a  great  distinction  of  ranks  prevailed,  and 
the  lower  classes  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  ser- 
vitude^J  it  is  probable  that,  on  occasion  of  any 
fulure  of  subsistence,  these  would  be  the  princi- 
pal sufferers,  and  that  the  positive  checks  to  po- 
pulation would  act  almost  exclusively  on  this 
part  of  the  community. 

The  very  extraordinary  depopulation  that  has 
taken  place  among  the  American  Indians,  may 

*  Robertson,  t>.  W.  p.  141.  •. 

t  LcttrcB  Edif.  torn.  vii.  p.  31.     Robertson,  b.  iv.  p.  139. 

X  Robertson,  b.  vii.  p.  190,  242. 
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appear  to  some  to  contradict  the  theory  which  is 
intended  to  be  established;  but  it  will  be  found 
that  the  cau&es  of  this  rapid  diminution  may  all 
be  resolved  into  the  three  great  checks  to  popu- 
lation which  have  been  stated;  and  it  is  not  as- 
sertedf  that  these  checks,  opcratiog  from  parti- 
cular circumstances  with  unusual  force,  may  not, 
in  some  instances,  be  more  powerful  even  than 
the  principle  of  increase. 

The  insatiable  fondness  of  the  Tndians  for 
spirituous  liquors,*  which,  accordingto  Charlevoix, 
is  a  rage  that  passes  all  espressioa,t  by  pro- 
ducing among  them  perpetual  quarrels  and  con- 
tests which  often  terminate  fatally,  by  exposing 
tliem  to  a  new  train  of  disorders  which  their 
mode  of  life  unfits  them  to  contend  with,  and  by 
deadening  and  destroying  the  generative  faculty 
in  its  very  source,  may  alone  be  considered  as  a 
vice  adequate  to  produce  the  present  depopula- 
tion. In  addition  to  this,  it  iihould  be  observed 
that  almost  every  where  the  connexion  of  the  In- 
dians with  Europeans  has  tended  to  break  their 
spirit,  to  weaken  or  give  a  wrong  direction  to  their 
industry,  ami  in  couseqiicnce  to  diminish  the 
sources  of  subsistence.  In  St.  Domingo,  tJie  In- 
dians neglected  purposely  to  cultivate  their  lands 
in  order  to  starve  out  their  cruel  oppressors.;!:  In 
Peru  and  Cliili,  the  forced  industry  of  the  natives 
was  fatally  directed  to  the  digging  in  the  bowels 

•  Major  Rt^er>'s  Account  of  Kortli  America,  p.  210. 

t  Charlevoix,  loDi'.  iii.  p.  303. 

;  nolien^oi),  b.  ii.  p.  IK5.     IJiirkc  s  Amcrioi,  toL  i.  b.  300. 
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of  the  earth,  instead  of  cultivating  its  Burface ; 
and,  among  the  uorthern  tribes,  the  extreme  de- 
sire to  purchase  European  spirits  directed  the  in- 
dustry of  the  greatest  part  of  them,  almost  exclu- 
sively, to  the  procuring  of  plenty  for  the  purpose 
of  this  exchange,*  which  would  prevent  their 
attention  to  the  more  fruitful  sources  of  subsist- 
ence, and  at  ihe  same  time  tend  rapidly  to  destroy 
the  produce  of  the  chace.  The  number  of  wild 
aDimals.  in  all  the  known  parta  of  America,  U 
even  more  diminished  than  the  number  of  pcople.f 
The  attention  to  agriculture  has  every  where 
slackened,  rather  than  increased,  as  might  at  first 
have  been  expected,  from  European  connexion. 
In  no  part  of  America,  either  North  or  &outh,  do 
we  hear  of  any  of  the  Indian  nations  living  in  great 
plenty,  in  consequence  of  their  diminished  num- 
bers. Itmay  notthereforc  be  very  farfrom  the  truth, 
to  say  that  even  now,  in  spite  of  all  the  powerful 
causes  of  destruction  that  have  been  mentioned, 
the  average  population  of  the  American  nations 
is,  with  few  exceptions,  on  a  level  with  the 
average  quantity  of  food,  which  in  the  present 
state  of  their  industry  they  cau  obtain. 

•  Charlevoix,  N.  Fr.  torn.  iii.  p.  260. 

t  Tlic  f;ci>crt\!  intivMliiclion  of  fire-arms  nmong  the  IiiiliniH  has 
ncot>Al)ly  gFt'Qtly  rnntribincd  to  tin:  diminutiun  uf  tlic  wild  nni- 
nnU. 
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The  AbW*  Haynal,  speaking  of  the  ancient  state 
of  the  British  isles,  and  of  islanders  io  general, 
says  of  them :  "  Tt  is  among  tliese  people  that  we 
*'  trace  the  origin  of  that  multitude  of  singular 
"  institutions  which  retard  the  progress  of  popu- 
"  lation.  Anthropophagy,  the  castration  of  males^ 
"  the  infibulation  of  females,  late  marriages, 
"  the  consecration  of  virginity,  the  approbation  of 
"  celibacy,  the  punishments  exercised  against 
"  girls  who  become  mothers  at  too  early  an  age,"* 
Sic.  These  customs,  caused  by  a  superabundance 
of  population  in  islands,  have  been  carried,  ho 
says,  to  the  continents,  where  philosophers  of 
our  days  are  still  employed  to  investigate  the 
reason  of  them.  The  Abb(;  does  not  secra  to  be 
aware  that  a  savage  tribe  in  America  surrounded 
by  enemies,  or  a  civilized  and  populous  nalioa 
hemmed  in  by  others  in  the  same  state,  is,  in 
many  respects,  circumstanced  like  the  islander. 
Though  the  barriers  to  a  further  increase  of  poj)u- 


*  ItayiiMl,  llisluire  dcs  Iiu]«s,  vol.  ii.  liv.  iii.  p.  3. 10  voU.  Svxt. 
1795. 
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lation  be  not  so  well  defined,  and  so  open  to  com- 
mon observation,  on  continents  as  on  islands,  yet 
they  still  prcseiit  obiitaclcs  tliat  are  nearly  as  in- 
surmountable; and  the  emii^frant,  impatient  of  the 
distresses  which  he  feels  in  his  own  country,  is  by 
no  means  secure  of  Bnding;  relief  in  another. 
There  is  probably  no  island  vel  known,  ilie  pro- 
duce of  which  could  not  bo  further  increased. 
This  is  all  that  can  be  said  of  the  whole  earth. 
Both  are  peopled  up  to  their  actual  produce. 
And  the  whole  earth  is  in  this  respect  like  an 
island.  But,  as  the  bounds  to  the  number  of 
peojtle  on  islands,  particularly  when  they  are  of 
small  extent,  are  so  narrow,  and  so  distinctly 
marked,  that  every  person  must  see  and  acknow- 
ledge them,  an  im|uiry  into  the  checks  to  popu- 
lation on  those,  of  which  wo  have  the  most 
authentic  accounts,  may  tend  considerably  to 
iltustrate  the  present  subject.  The  question  that 
ia  asked  in  Captain  Cook's  first  Voyage,  with 
respect  to  the  ihinly  scattered  savages  of  New 
Holland,  '*  By  what  means  the  inhabitants  of  this 
P  country  are  reduced  to  such  a  immber  as  it  can 
*5  subsist?*  may  be  asked  with  equal  propriety 
respecting:  the  most  populous  islands  in  the  South 
Sea,  or  the  best  peopled  countries  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  question,  applied  generally,  appears 
to  me  to  be  liighly  curious,  and  to  lead  to  the 
elucidation  of  some  of  Uie  most  obscure,  yet  im- 
portant points,  in  the  history  of  human  Society. 

»  Cook's  First  Voy-iBir,  \«I.  iii  p.  340,  •Itn. 
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I  cannot  so  dearly  and  concisely  describe  the 
precise  aim  of  the  first  part  of  the  present  work, 
as  by  saying  that  it  is  an  endeavour  to  answer 
tiiis  question  so  applied. 

Of  the  large  islands  of  New  Guinea,  New  Bri- 
tain, New  Caledonia,  and  the  New  Hebrides, 
little  is  known  with  certainty.  The  state  of  so- 
ciety in  them  is  probably  very  similar  to  that 
which  prevails  among  many  of  the  savage  nations 
of  America.  They  appear  to  be  inhabited  by  a 
number  of  different  tribes,  who  are  engaged  in  fre- 
quent hostilities  with  each  other.  The  chiefs  have 
little  authority  ;  and  private  property  being  in  con- 
sequence insecure,  provisions  have  been  rarely 
found  on  ihem  iu  abundance.*  With  the  large 
island  of  New  Zealand  we  are  belter  ac<|uaintcd ; 
but  not  in  a  manner  to  give  us  a  favourable  im- 
pression of  the  state  of  society  among  its  inhabit 
tants.  The  picture  of  it,  drawn  by  Captain  Cook 
in  his  three  different  Voyages,  contains  some  of 
the  darkest  shades  that  are  any  where  to  be  met 
with  in  the  history  of  human  nature.  The  state  of 
perpetual  hostility,  in  which  the  diflerent  tribes 
of  these  people  live  with  each  other,  seems  to  be 
even  more  striking  than  among  the  savages  of  any 
part  of  America  ;t  ^"^l  their  custom  of  eating 
human  flesh,  and  even  their  relish  for  that  kind  of 

*  See  the  diflerent  ttccoutits  of  New  Guinea  aud  New  Britain, 
in  the  IlUtoire  lUa  Xavigntiont  avt  tcirca  AmtraUs ;  anil  of  New 
CalcdoiiiB  anil  the  New  Hebrides  ill  t'ouk'tr  Second  V'oynge,  vol. 
ii.  b,  lii. 

+  Cook's  First  Voyage,  vol.  11.  p  345.  Second  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p. 
101.    ThinI  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  laij&c. 
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food,  are  cstablislicrt  beyond  a  possibility  of 
doubt.*  Captain  Cook,  who  is  by  no  means  lu- 
cliued  to  exaggerate  tlie  vices  of  savage  life,  says, 
of  the  natives  in  the  neighbauiiiood  of  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound,  *•  If  I  liad  followed  tbc  advice 
"  of  all  our  pretended  friends,  I  might  have  exlir- 
"  pated  the  whole  race  ;  for  the  people  of  each 
"  hamlet  or  village,  by  turns,  applied  to  me  to  de- 
"  stroy  the  other.  One  would  have  thought  it  al- 
"  most  impossible  that  so  striking;  a  proof  of  the 
"  divided  state  in  which  fliese  niiscrablc  people 
"  live,  could  have  been  assigned."!  And,  in  the 
same  chapter,  further  on,  he  Bays,  "  From  my 
"  own  obsen'ations,  and  the  information  of  Taw- 
"  ciharooa,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  New  Zea- 
*'  landers  must  live  under  perpetual  apprehensions 
"  of  being  destroyed  by  each  olber;  llies'c  beinj; 
•^  few  of  their  tribes  that  have  not,  as  they  thluk, 
"  sustained  wrongs  from  some  other  tribes,  which 
"  they  are  coniinually  upon  the  watch  to  revenge. 
"  And,  perhaps,  the  desire  of  a  good  meal  may  be 
"no  small  incitement.****  Their  method  of  exe- 
"  cuting  their  horrible  designs  is  by  stealing  upon 
**  the  adverse  party  in  the  night ;  and  if  they  find 
"  thera  unguarded  (which,  however,  I  believe,  is 
"  very  seldom  the  case)  they  kill  every  one  iudis- 
"  crimiuately,  not  even  sparing  the  women  and 
"  children.  When  the  massacre  is  completed, 
''  they  either  feast  and  gorge  themselves  on  the 


*  Cook's  Steoitd  Voj-ngc,  val.  i.  ji,  24G. 
t  III.  Third  Vaynijc,  vol  i,  p.  12f. 
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"  spot,  or  carry  ofi"  as  many  of  the  dead  bodies  as 
**  they  can,  and  devour  them  at  home  with  acts  of 
"  brutality  too  sliocking  to  be  described.****  To 
"  give  quarter,  or  take  prisoners,  makes  no  part 
"  of  the  military  law,  so  that  the  vanquished  can 
"  only  save  their  lives  by  flij;ht.  This  perpetual 
*'  state  of  war  and  destructive  method  of  couduct- 
"  iug  it,  operates  so  strongly  in  producing  habitual 
*'  circuraspcction,  that  one  hardly  ever  finds  a 
"  H^vf  Zealandcr  ofThis  guard,  either  by  night  or 
*'  by  day."* 

As  these  observations  occur  in  the  last  Voyage, 
in  which  the  errors  of  former  accounts  would  have 
been  corrected,  and  as  a  constant  state  of  warfare 
is  here  represented  as  prevailing  to  such  «  degree 
that  it  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  check 
to  the  population  of  New  Zealand,  little  need  be 
added  ou  this  subject.  We  are  not  informed 
whether  any  customs  arc  practised  by  the  women 
unfavotirable  to  pojiuiation.  If  such  be  known, 
they  arc  probably  never  resorted  to,  except  in 
times  of  great  distress  ;  as  each  tribe  will  natu* 
rally  wish  to  increase  the  number  of  its  members 
in  order  to  give  itself  greater  power  of  attack  and 
defence.  But  the  vagabond  life  which  the  women 
of  the  southern  island  lead,  and  tlie  constant  state 
of  alarm  in  which  they  live,  being  obliged  to  travel 
and  work  with  arms  in  their  hands,")'  must  »in- 
doubfcdly  be  very  unfavourable  to  gestation,  and 
lend  greatly  to  prevent  large  families. 

*  Cook's  Thin!  Voyngc,  vol.  i.  p.  J37. 
t  I'l.  Second  Vtiyngo,  vol.  i.  p.  127. 


powerful  as  these  checks  to  population  arc 
appears,  from  the  recurrence  ofscasons  ofscarcily, 
that  they  seldom  repress  the  number  of  people 
below  the  average  means  of  subsistence.  "  That 
"  such  seasons  there  are, "  (Captain  Cook  says.) 
*•  our  observations  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt."* 
Fish  is  a  principal  part  of  their  fooil,  which,  being 
only  to  be  procured  on  the  sea-coast,  and  at  cer- 
tain tjmes.t  must  always  be  considered  as  a  pre- 
carious resource.  It  must  be  extremely  ditficult 
to  dry  and  preserve  any  considerable  stores  in  a. 
state  o(  society  subject  to  such  eonstunt  alarms  ; 
particularly,  as  we  may  suppose,  that  the  bays 
and  creeks  most  abounding  in  Ash  would  most 
frequently  be  the  subject  of  obstinate  contest  to 
people  who  were  wandering  in  search  of  food..| 
The  vegetable  productions  are,  the  feni  root, 
yams,  clams  and  potatoes.^  The  three  last  arc 
raised  by  cultivation,  and  are  seldom  found  on 
the  southern  island,  where  agriculture  is  but  little 
known. II  On  the  occasional  failure  of  these 
scanty  resources  from  imfavourable  seasons,  it 
may  be  imagined  that  the  distress  must  be  dread- 
ful. At  such  periods  it  does  not  seem  improbable 
that  the  desire  of  a  good  meal  shouhl  give  addi- 
tional force  to  the  desire  of  revenge,  and  that  they 
should  be  "  perpetually  destroying  each  other  by 


*  Cuuk's  t'ltiit  Vuya^^t:,  Mil.  iit.  p.  66. 
t  III.  p.  45. 

■J  Id.  Third  Voyo^f,  vol,  i,  ]».  157. 
^  1<I,  Fii-nt  Vuyiigc,  vul,  iii.  p.  -13. 
R  vol.  ii.  p,  4\i5. 
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"  violence,  as  the  only  alternative  of  perishing  by 
"  hunger.'"* 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  from  the  thinly  scattered  in- 
habitants of  New  Zealand  to  the  crowded  shores 
of  Ouheite  and  the  Society  Islands,  a  different 
scene  ojicns  to  our  view.  All  apprehension  of 
dearth  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  banished  from  a 
country  that  is  described  to  lie  fruitful  as  the  gar- 
den of  thcllcsperides.f  But  this  first  impression 
would  be  immediately  corrected  by  a  moments 
reflection.  Happiness  and  plenty  have  always 
been  considered  as  the  most  powerful  causes  of 
increase.  In  a  delightful  climate,  where  few 
diseases  are  known,  and  the  women  are  cou- 
demned  to  no  severe  fatigues,  why  shonld  not 
these  causes  operate  with  a  force  unparalleled  in 
less  favourable  regions?  Yet  if  tbey  did,  where 
could  the  population  find  room  and  food  in  such 
circumscribed  limits  ?  If  the  numbers  in  Oiaheite, 
not  40  leagues  in  circuit,  surprised  Captain  Cook, 
when  he  calculated  them  at  two  hundred  and  four 
thqusand,'];  where  could  they  be  disposed  of  in  a 
single  century,  when  they  would  amount  to  above 
three  millions,  supposing  ihemtodouble  thcirnura- 
bers  every  twenty-five  years.^     Each  island  of  the 


•*  Cook's  First  Voyage,  vol.  Ui.  ji.  45. 

t  MiB&ionnry  Voynge,  Appendix,  p.  3']/. 

{  Cook's  SecoijJ  Voynge,  vol.  1.  p.  349. 

\  1  IV-el  very  litt.lc  lioiiht  thnt  this  rale  of  iiicrea^c  is  [niic.Ii  »Iiiwcr 
tban  wuiild  rc«lly  ukc  plticc,  supposing  every  clieck  to  be  removttl. 
If  OtBbeitc,  with  iu  picsL-iit  iiiuiliitt,  wwv  ptujtltcl  only  iviilj  a 
Iitindrcd  pprsoRg,  tbc  two  sexes  ta  etjual  ouuibcrSj  Rud  cacL  luitu 
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group  would  be  in  a  similar  situation.  The  re- 
moval from  one.  to  another  would  be  a  change  of 
place,  but  not  a  change  of  the  species  of  distress. 
Ettectiiai  emigration,  or  cftectiial  importation, 
would  be  utterly  excluded,  from  the  situation  of 
the  islands  and  the  state  of  navigation  among  their 
iuhabitanti^. 

The  difficulty  here  is  reduced  to  so  narrow  a 
compass,  is  so  clear,  precise  and  furcible  that  we 
cannot  escape  from  it.  It  cannot  be  answered  ia 
the  usual  vague  and  inconsiderate  manner,  by 
talking  of  emigration,  and  further  cultivation.  In 
tlie  present  instaflce,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge, 
that  the  one  is  i?npossible,  and  the  other  glaringly 
inadequate.  The  fullest  conviction  must  stare  us 
in  the  face,  that  the  people  on  this  group  of  islands 
could  not  continue  to  double  their  numbers  every 
twenty-five  years ;  and  before  we  proceed,  to  in- 
quire into  the  state  of  society  on  them,  we  must  be 
perfectly  certain  that,  unless  a  perpetual  miracle 
render  the  women  barren,  we  shall  be  able  to 
trace  some  very  powerful  checks  to  population  in 
the  habits  of  the  people. 

The  successive  accounts  that  we  have  received 
of  Otaheite  and  the  neigbouring  islands,  leave  us 
no  room  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  Eareeoie  so- 


constant  to  one  n'omau  ;  I  cannot  but  lIiiEik  thut,  for  five  ortix 
successive  periods,  ilie  increase  would  be  move  rnpiil  ttum  in  wiy 
instance  liithcttu  kuowu,  tiud  tbul  Llicy  wuiiUl  [imbuhly  iluiililc 
tbetr  nnmbcTs  in  lesi  t\\a.xx  iifteeii  years, 
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cicties,*  which  have  justly  occasioned  so  much 
surprise  fimong  civilized  nations.  They  have  been 
so  often  described,  that  little  more  need  be  said, 
of  them  here,  than  that  promiscuous  intercourse 
and  infanticide  appear  to  be  their  fundumental 
laws.  They  consist  exclusively  of  the  higlier 
classes;  "and"  (accordinjj  to  Mr.  Andersoujf 
•'  so  agreeable  is  tliis  licentious  plan  of  life  to  their 
"  disposition,  tliat  the  most  beautiful  of  botli  sexes 
**  thus  commonly  spend  their  youtliful  days,  habi- 
*'  tuatcd  to  tlie  jiractice  of  enormities  that  would 
"  disgrace  the  most  savage  tribes. ****When  au 
"  Earecoie  woman  is  delivered  of  a  child,  a  piece 
"  of  cloth  dipped  in  water  is  applied  to  the  mouth 
•*  and  nose,  which  suffocates  it.'':|;  Captain  Cook 
observes,  "  It  is  certain  that  these  societies 
"  greatly  prevent  the  increase  of  the  i>upertor 
"  classes  of  people,  of  which  they  are  composed."^ 
Of  the  truth  of  tliis  observation  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

Though  uo  particular  institutions  of  the  same 
nature  have  been  found  among  the  lower  classes; 
yet  the  vices  which  form  their  most  prominent 

"  Cook's  First  Voyiige,  vol.  ii.  p.  207,  ct  •»!.  Sumul  Voyimv, 
vol.  i.  p.  352.  'JTiird  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  157,  et  icq.  Mi&siouaty 
Voyage,  Apj«;n*ii)(,|i.  3^7,  -Ito. 

f  Mr.  Amlcrsun  atU-d  in  the  cnpncity  ul'  iialuralist  mul  suT^cmi 
in  Cook's  iMt  voyngc.  Cnptnin  Ciwk,  aiul  iill  llic  ofTiccn  «*'  tic 
cxpt'iUliuti,  scum  to  bare  had  a  rt^ry  lii^li  npiition  ot'  lii.s  tatoiU  ar3il 
accuracy  of  olwtrvHtion.  lli(  accounts,  UienJim:,  mny  be  looked 
upon  as  of  ihc  first  authoriiy. 

J   fyok's 'lliirti  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  158,  t5i>. 

§  Id.  Second  Voyage,  *o).  i  p.  352. 
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features  are  but  too  generally  spread.  Infanticide 
is  not  confined  to  the  JEareeoies.  It  is  permitted 
to  all ;  and  as  its  prevalence  among  the  higher 
classes  of  the  people  has  removed  from  it  all 
odium,  or  imputation  of  poverty,  it  is  probably 
often  adopted  rather  as  a  fashion,  than  a  resort  of 
necessity,  and  appears  to  be  practised  fatniliarly 
and  without  reserve. 

It  is  a  very  just  observation  of  Ilurac,  that  the 
permission  of  infanticide  generally  contributes  to 
increase  the  population  of  a  country.*  By  re- 
moving the  fears  of  too  numerous  a  family,  it  en- 
courages marriage;  and  the  powerful  yearnings 
of  nature  prevent  parents  from  resorting  to  so 
cruel  an  expedient,  except  in  extreme  cases.  The 
fashion  of  the  Eareeoie  societies,  iu  Otahcite  and 
its  neighbouring  islands,  may  have  made  them  an 
exception  to  this  observation;  and  the  custom  has 
probably  here  a  contrary  tendency. 

The  debauchery  and  promiscuous  inlercourfic 
which  prevail  among  the  lower  classes  of  i>eople, 
tliough  in  some  instances  they  may  have  been 
exaggerated,  are  established  to  a  great  extent  on 
unquestionable  autliority.  Captain  Cook,  in  a 
professed  endeavour  to  rescue  the  women  of 
Otaheite  from  a  too  general  imputation  of  licenti- 
ousness, acknowledges  that  there  are  more  of  this 
character  here  than  in  anyother countries;  making 
at  the  same  time  a  remark  of  the  most  decisive 
pature,  by  observing  that  the  women  who  thus 


*  JlumeE  £:uay»,  voL  i.  vsitsyKi.  p.  431.  Svo.  I7tr4. 
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conduct  llicniselves  do  not  in  any  respecl  lower 
their  rank  in  society,  bvil  mix  indiscriminately 
with  those  of  the  most  virtnous  character.* 

The  common  maniagcs  in  Otaheitc  arc  without 
any  other  ceremony  than  a  present  from  tlie  man 
to  the  parents  of  the  girl.  And  this  seems  to  be 
rather  a  bargain  with  them  for  permission  to  try 
their  daughter,  than  an  absolute  contract  for  a 
wife.  If  the  father  should  think  that  he  has  not 
been  snfhcicntly  paid  for  his  daughter,  he  makes 
no  scruple  of  forcing  her  to  leave  her  friend,  and 
to  cohabit  with  another  person  who  may  be  more 
Ii1>eral.  The  man  is  always  at  liberty  to  make 
a  new  choice.  Should  his  consort  become  preg- 
nant, he  may  kill  the  child,  and,  after  that,  con- 
tinue his  connexion  with  the  mother,  or  leave  her, 
according  to  his  pleasure.  It  is  only  when  he 
has  adopted  a  child  and  suiFered  it  to  live»  that 
the  parties  are  considered  as  in  the  marriage 
state.  A  younger  wife  however  may  afterwanls 
be  joined  to  the  first;  but  the  changing  of  con- 
nexions is  much  more  general  than  this  plan,  and 
is  a  thing  so  common  that  they  speak  of  it  with 
great  indit^crcncc.t  Libertinism  before  marriage 
seems  to  be  no  objection  to  an  union  of  this  kind 
ultimately. 

The  checks  to  population  from  such  a  state  of 
society  would  alone  appear  sufficient  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  the  most  delightful  climate,  and  the 
most  exuberant  plenty.     Yet  these  arc  not  all. 

*  Cook's  Sccontl  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  187. 
t  Id.  Tliiril  Voyage,  wl.  ji.  p.  157. 
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The  wars  between  the  inhabilants  of  the  different 
islands,  and  their  civil  contentions  among  them- 
selves, are  frequent,  and  sonicliinoa  carried  on  in 
a  very  destructive  manner.*  IJcsidcs  the  waste 
of  human  life  in  the  held  of  battle,  the  conquerors 
generally  ravage  the  enemy's  territory,  kill  or 
carry  off  the  hogs  and  poultry,  and  reduce  a» 
much  as  possible  the  means  of  future  subsistence. 
The  island  of  Otaheitc,  which,  in  the  years  17G7 
and  \76iiy  swarmed  with  hogs  and  fowls,  was,  iu 
1773,  so  ill  supplied  with  these  animals,  that 
hardly  any  thing  could  induce  the  owners  to  part 
with  them.  This  was  attributed  by  Captain  Cook 
principally  to  the  wars  which  had  taken  place 
during  (hat  interval. f  On  Captain  Vancouver's 
visit  to  Otaheite  in  1791,  he  found  tliat  most  of 
his  friends,  whom  he  had  left  iu  1777,  were  dead ; 
that  there  had  been  many  wars  since  that  time,  in 
some  of  which  the  chiefs  of  the  western  districts 
of  Otaheite  had  joined  the  enemy ;  and  that  the 
king  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  completely 
worsted,  and  his  own  districts  entirely  laid  waste. 
Most  of  the  animals,  plants  and  herbs,  which  Cap- 
tain Cook  had  left,  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
ravages  of  war.;!; 

The  human  sacrifices  which  are  frequent  in 
Otaheite,  though  alone  sufhciently  strong  to  fix 
tl»e  stain  of  barbarism  on  the  character  of  the 

•  liougniiivillc,  V'oy.  autotur  ilu  Monde,  ch.  ili.  p.  217.    Ccwk's 
First  Voy-ige,  vol   ii.  p.  244.     Mis*imiiiry  Voyage,  p.  S24. 
+  Cuoks Second  Voyngtf,  vol.  i.  p.  \S2,  183. 
J  VancoaTcr's  V'oy.  vol.  i.  b.  i.  c.  fi.  p.  OS.  4to. 
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natives,  do  not  probablj'  occur  in  such  consider- 
able numbers  as  materially  to  affect  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  ;  aiid  the  diseases,  though 
tliey  have  been  ilreadfuUy  increased  by  European 
contact,  were  before  peculiarly  lenient;  and,  even 
for  some  time  afterwards,  were  not  marked  by 
any  extraordinary  fatality.* 

The  great  checks  to  increase  appear  to  be  the 
vices  of  promiscuous  intercourse,  infanticide,  and 
war,  each  of  these  operating  with  very  consi- 
derable force.  Yet,  jiowerful  in  the  prevention 
and  destruction  of  life  as  these  causes  must  be, 
they  have  not  always  kept  down  the  population 
to  the  level  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Anderson,  "  Notwilhstandng  the  ex- 
"  tremc  fertility  of  the  island,  a  famine  frequently 
"  happens,  iu  which  it  is  said  many  perish. 
"  Whether  this  be  owing  to  the  failure  of  some 
"  seasons,  to  over-population,  (which  must  some- 
'*  times  almost  necessarily  happen,)  or  wars,  I 
*'  have  not  been  able  to  determine;  though  the 
*'  truth  of  the  fact  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  the 
"  great  economy  that  they  observe  with  respect 
**  to  their  food,  even  when  there  is  plenty. ""I"  Af- 
ter a  dinner  with  a  chief  at  L'lietea,  Captain  Cook 
observed,  that  when  the  company  rose,  many  of 
the  common  people  rushed  in,  to  pick  up  th« 
crumbs  which  had  fallen,  and  for  which  they 
searched  the  leaves  very  narrowly.  Several  of 
them  daily  attended  the  ships,  and  assiiiLed  the 

*  Cook'8  Third  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 
t  Id.  p.  153.  I.il. 
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butchers  for  the  sake  of  the  entrails  of  the  hogs 
which  were  killed.  In  general,  little  seemed  to 
fall  to  their  share,  except  offals.  "  It  must  be 
"  owned,'"  Ca[)tain  Cook  says,  "  that  they  are 
"  exceedingly  careful  of  every  kind  of  provision, 
"  and  waste  nothing  that  can  be  eaten  by  man, 
*'  flesh  and  fish  especially.'"* 

From  Mr.  Anderson's  accotint,  it  appears  that 
a  very  small  portion  of  animal  food  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  tower  class  of  people,  and  then  it  is  either 
fish,  sea-egg^s,  or  other  marine  productions;  for 
they  seldom  or  never  eat  pork.  The  king  or  prin- 
cipal chief  is  alone  able  to  furnish  this  luxury 
everyday;  and  the  inferior  chiefs,  according  to 
their  riches,  once  a  week,  fortnight,  or  month. f 
When  the  hogs  and  fowls  have  been  diminished 
by  wars  or  too  great  consumption,  a  prohibition 
is  laid  upon  these  articles  of  food,  which  continues 
in  force  sometimes  for  several  months,  or  even  fbr 
a  year  or  two,  during  which  time  of  course  they 
multiply  very  fast,  and  become  again  plentiful.'!. 
The  common  diet  even  of  the  Eareeoies,  who  are 
among  the  principal  people  of  the  islands,  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Anderson,  made  up  of  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  vegetable  food.^  And  as  a  distinc- 
tion of  ranks  is  so  strongly  marked,  and  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  lower  classes  of  people  appear 
to  depend  absolutely  on  the  will  of  their  chiefs, 

*  Cook's  Second  Voy.  vo\.  i.  p.  176. 
+  Id.  Tliin!  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  154. 
J  Id.  p.  15.1. 
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we  may  well  imagine  that  these  chiefs  will  often 
Jive  in  plenty,  while  their  vassals  and  servants  are 
pinched  with  want. 

From  the  late  accounts  of  Otabeite  in  Ibe  Mis- 
sionary Voyage,  it  would  a|ipear,  that  the  depo- 
pulating causes  above  enumerated  have  operated 
with  most  extraordinary  force  since  Captain 
Cook's  last  visit.  A  rapid  succession  of  destruc- 
tive wars,  during  a  part  of  that  interval,  is  taken 
notice  of  in  the  intermediate  visit  of  Captain  Van- 
couver;* and  from  the  small  proportion  of  women 
remarked  by  the  JMissionaries.t  we  may  infer  that 
a  greater  number  of  female  infants  had  been  de- 
stroyed than  formerly.  This  scarcity  of  women 
would  naturally  increase  the  vice  of  promiscuous 
intercourse,  and,  aided  by  the  ravages  of  European 
diseases,  strike  must  eflectually  at  the  root  of 
population.^ 

It  is  probable  that  Captain  Cook,  from  the  data 
on  which  he  founded  his  calculation,  may  have 
overrated  the  population  of  Otaheite,  and,  perhaps 
tlie  JMissionaries  have  rated  it  too  low  ;^  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  population  has  very  con- 
adderably  decreased  since  Cai)tain  Cook's  visit, 
from  the  diflerent  accounts  that  are  given  of  the 
habits  of  the  people  with  regard  to  economy  at 
the  different  periods.  Captain  Cook  and  Mr.  An- 
derson agree  in  describing  their  extreme  carcful- 


*  Vrnicoiiver's  Voy.  vol.  i.  h,  i,  c.  7.  p.  137. 
t  Rlih.^ioiiiiry  Voyjigtf,  ji.  \9'2  &  3ti5. 

•  III.  Appcn.  p.  .'M7. 
§  Id.  oil.  xiii.  \y.  212. 
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ness  of  every  kind  of  food ;  and  Mr.  Anderson, 
apparently  after  a  very  aUeutive  investigation  of 
the  subject,  mentions  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
femines.  The  Missioaaries,  on  the  coutrary, 
though  they  strongly  notice  the  distress  from  this 
cause  in  tlie  Friendly  Islands  and  the  Marquesas, 
speak  of  the  productions  of  Otaheite  as  being  in 
the  greatest  profusiun ;  and  observe  that  notwith- 
standing the  horrible  waste  committed  at  feast- 
ings,  and  by  the  Earecoie  society,  want  is  seldom 
known.* 

It  would  appear,  from  these  accounts,  that  the 
population  of  Otalieite  is  at  present  repressed 
considerably  below  the  average  means  of  subsis* 
tence,  but  it  would  be  premature  to  conclude  that 
it  will  continue  long  so.  The  variations  in  the 
state  of  the  island  whicli  were  observed  by  Cap- 
tain Cook  in  his  different  visits  appear  to  prove 
that  there  are  marked  oscillations  in  its  prosperity 
and  population, I  And  this  is  exactly  what  we 
should  suppose  from  theory.  We  cannot  imagine 
that  tlie  population  of  any  of  these  islands  has  for 
ages  past  remained  stationary  at  a  fixed  number, 
or  that  it  can  have  been  regularly  increasing,  ac- 
cording to  any  rate,  however  slow.  Great  fluc- 
tuations must  necessarily  have  taken  place.  Over- 
populousness  would  at  all  times  increase  the  na- 
tural propensity  of  savages  to  war;  and  the  en- 
mities occasioned   by  aggressions  of  this   kind. 


•  Missionary  Voy.  p.  105.     Appcn.  p.  385. 
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would  coDti&oc  to  spread  devastatioD,  long  aAer 
the  ohgioal  inconveaience,  which  might  have 
pltKDpted  them,  had  ceased  to  be  felt.*  The  dis- 
treaaet  expeiienced  from  one  or  two  unfavourable 
■eaMMis,  operating  on  a  crowded  population* 
which  was  before  living  with  the  greatest  econo- 
my, and  pressing  hard  against  the  limits  of  its 
food,  would,  in  such  a  state  of  society,  occasion 
the  more  general  prevalence  of  infanticide  and 
promiscuous  intercourse  if  and  these  depopula- 
ting causes  would  in  the  same  manner  continue  to 
act  with  increased  force,  for  some  time  after  the 
occasion  which  had  aggravated  them  was  at  an 
end.  A  change  of  habits  to  a  certain  degree, 
gradually  produced  by  a  change  of  circumstances, 
would  soon  restore  the  population,  which  could 
not  long  be  kept  below  its  natural  level  without 
the  most  extreme  violence.  How  far  European 
contact  may  operate  in  Otaheite  with  this  extreme 
violence,  and  prevent  it  from  recovering  its  former 
population,  isapointwhioh  experience  only  can  de- 
termine. But,  should  this  be  the  case,  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  on  tracing  the  causes  of  it,  we  shall  find 
them  to  be  aggravated  vice  and  misery. 

Of  the  other  islands  in  ilie  Pacific  Ocean  we 
have  a  less  intimate  knowledge  than  of  Otaheite; 

'  Miuignary  Voy.  p.  225. 

t  I  hop*  I  may  never  be  misumlentood  with  regard  to  eome  of 
lbe»c  preventive  rauses  of  over-population,  and  be  suppose*)  to  im- 
ply the  Blighteit  approbation  of  them,  me'rely  because  I  relate  their 
cfiiecu.  A  cause,  which  may  prevent  any  particular  evi),  may  be 
beyond  all  comparison  wors«  than  the  evil  itself. 
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but  our  information  is  sufficient  to  assure  us  that 
the  state  of  society  in  all  the  principal  groups  of 
them  is  in  most  respects  extremely  similar. 
Among  the  Friendly  and  Sandwich  islanders,  the 
same  feudal  system  aud  feudal  turbulence,  the 
same  extraordinary  power  of  the  chiefs  and  de- 
graded state  of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  and 
nearly  the  same  promiscuous  intercourse  among 
a  great  part  of  the  people,  have  been  found  to 
prevail,  as  in  Otaheite. 

In  the  Friendly  Islands,  though  the  power  of 
the  king  was  said  to  be  unlimited,  and  the  life 
and  property  of  the  subject  at  his  disposal ;  yet  it 
appeared  that  some  of  the  other  chiefs  acted  like 
petty  sovereigns,  and  frequently  thwarted  his 
measures,  of  which  he  often  complained.  "  Bui 
"however  independent"  (Captain  Cook  says) 
"  on  the  despotic  power  of  the  king  the  great 
*'  men  may  be,  we  saw  instances  enough  to  prove 
"  that  the  lower  orders  of  people  have  no  pro- 
**  perty  nor  safety  for  their  persons,  but  at  the 
**  will  of  the  chiefs  to  whom  they  respectively 
**  belong."*  The  chiefs  often  beat  the  inferior 
people  most  unmercifully;!  and,  whenanyof  them 
were  caught  in  a  theft  on  board  the  ships,  their 
masters,  far  from  interceding  for  them,  would 
often  advise  the  killing  of  them.J;  which,  as  the 
chiefs  themselves  appeared  to  have  no  great  hor- 
ror of  the  crime  of  thefl,  could  only  arise  from 

•  Cook's  TTiird  Voy.  vol.  i.  |i.  406. 
t  [>.  232. 
t  p.  233. 
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their  considcrirg  the  lives  of  these  poor  people  as 
of  little  or  no  value. 

Captain  Cook,  in  liis  first  visit  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  had  reason  to  think  that  external  wars 
and  internal  comiuolions  were  extremely  frequeot 
among  the  natives.*  And  Captain  Vancouver,  in 
his  later  account,  sirongly  notices  the  dreadful 
devastations  in  many  of  the  islands  from  these 
causes.  Incessant  contentious  had  occasioned 
alterations  in  the  different  governments  since 
Captain  Cook's  visit.  Only  one  chief  of  all  that 
were  known  at  that  time  was  living;  and,  on  in- 
ipiiry,  it  appeared  that  few  bad  died  a  natural 
death,  most  of  them  having  been  killed  iu  these 
unhappy  contests.'!"  The  power  of  the  chiefs  over 
the  inferior  classes  of  the  people  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  appears  to  be  absolute.  The  people,  on 
the  other  hand,  pay  them  the  most  implicit  obe- 
dience; and  this  stale  uf  servility  has  manifestly 
a  great  effect  in  debasing  both  their  minds  and 
bodies.^  The  gradations  of  rank  seem  to  be  even 
more  strungly  marked  here  than  in  the  other 
islands,  as  the  chiefs  of  higher  rank  behave  to 
those  who  are  lower  in  this  scale  iu  the  most 
haughty  and  oppressive  manner.^ 

It  is  not  known  that  eitlier  iu  the  Friendly  or 
Sandwich  Islands  infanticide  is  practised,  or  that 
institutions  are  established  similar  to  the  Eareeoie 


•  Cook's  Third  Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  247- 

t  Vancouver,  vol.  i.  b.  ii.  c.  u.  p.  187,  188. 
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societies  in  Olaheite.  But  it  seems  to  be  stated 
ou  unquestionable  authority  that  prostitution  is 
extensively  diffused,  and  prevails  to  a  great  de- 
gree among  the  lower  classes  of  women;*  wliich 
must  always  operate  as  a  most  powerful  check  to 
population.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
totitous,  or  servants,  who  spend  the  greatest  part 
of  their  time  in  attendance  upon  the  chiefs.f  do 
not  often  marry ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  poly- 
gamy allowed  to  the  superior  people  must  tend 
greatly  to  encourage  and  aggravate  the  vice  of 
promiscuous  intercourse  among  the  inferior 
classes. 

Were  it  an  cstabhshed  feet  that  in  the  more 
fertile  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  very  little  or 
nothing  was  suffered  from  poverty  and  want  of 
food,  as  we  could  not  expect  to  find  among  sa- 
Tages  in  such  climates  any  great  degree  of  moral 
restraint,  the  theory  on  the  subject  would  natu- 
rally lead  us  to  conclude,  that  vice,  including  war, 
was  the  principal  check  to  their  population.  Tlie 
accounts  which  we  have  of  these  islands  strongly 
confirm  this  conclusion.  In  the  three  great 
groups  of  islands  which  have  been  noticed,  vice 
appears  to  be  a  most  prominent  feature.  In  Eas- 
ter Island,  from  tlie  great  disproportion  of  the 
males  to  the  females,];  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 

*  C:ook's  Third  \'oy.  vol.  i.  p,  JOl.  Vol.  il.  p.  513.  Vol.  iii. 
p.  130.    Mis-tionar)  Voy.  p.  270. 

t  CmrU'n  'i'liii-il  \'oyjigf,  vol.  i.  p.  394. 

J  Id.  Seoond  \'oy.  vol.  i.  p.  289.  Voyugc  dc  Pcrouse,  c.  iv.  i». 
.323.  c.  V.  p.  .13(i.  4to.  1794. 
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that  infanticide  prevails,  though  the  fact  may 
not  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  of  our 
navigators.  P^rouae  seemed  to  think  that  the 
women  in  each  district  were  common  property  to 
the  men  of  that  district,*  though  the  numbers  of 
children  which  he  sawf  would  rather  tend  to  con- 
tradict this  opinion.  The  fluctuations  in  the  po- 
pulation of  Easter  Island  appear  to  have  been 
very  considerable  since  its  first  discovery  by 
Roggewein  in  1722.  though  it  cannot  have  been 
much  affected  by  European  intercourse.  From 
the  description  of  P^rouse  it  appeared,  at  the 
time  of  his  visit,  to  be  recovering  its  population, 
which  had  been  in  a  very  low  state,  probably 
either  from  drought,  civil  dissensions,  or  the  pre* 
valence  in  an  extreme  degree  of  infanticide  and 
promiscuous  intercourse.  When  Captain  Cook 
visited  it  in  his  second  voyage,  he  calculated  the 
population  at  six  or  seven  hundred,^  P^rouse  at 
two  thousand  ;  ^  and,  from  the  number  of  children 
which  he  observed,  and  the  number  of  new  houses 
that  were  building,  he  conceived  that  the  popula- 
tion was  on  the  increase.  || 

In  the  Marianne  Islands,  according  to   Pere 
Gobien,  a  very  great  number^T  of  the  young  men 


*  Piiroute,  c.  iv.  p.  326.  c.  v,  p.  336. 
t  W.  c.  V.  p.  336. 
t  Cook's  Svcunil  Vuy.  toI.  i.j>.  389< 
^  l*LToiiac,  K.  V.  [>.  336. 
II  Ibid. 
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remained  unmarried,  living  like  the  members  of 
the  Eareeoie  society  in  Otaheitc,  and  distinguished 
by  a  similar  name.*  In  the  island  of  Formosa,  it 
is  said  tliat  the  women  were  not  allowed  to  bring 
children  into  the  world  before  the  age  of  thirty- 
five.  If  they  were  with-child  prior  to  that  period, 
an  abortion  was  effected  by  the  priestess,  and  till 
the  husbaud  was  forty  years  of  age  the  wife  conti- 
nued to  hve  in  her  fathers  house,  and  was  only 
seen  by  stealth. t 

The  transient  visits  which  have  been  made  to 
some  other  islands,  and  the  imperfect  accounts 
we  have  of  them,  do  not  enable  us  to  enter  into 
any  ])articular  detail  of  their  customs;  but,  from 
the  general  similarity  of  these  customs,  as  far  as 
has  been  observetl,  we  have  reason  to  think  that, 
though  they  may  not  be  marked  by  some  of  the 
more  atrocious  peculiarities  which  have  been 
mentioned,  viciouK  habits  with  respect  to  women, 

*.  &Kik's  Tliiid  V'oyagt!,  vul.  ii.  [>.  15tj,  note  of  the  Uclitor. 

f  Harris's  Collection  of  Voyages,  2  volii.  folio  edit.  1744,  voLl. 
p.  7i)4.  'XTiis  n-liitbti  is  given  by  John  Albert  Av.  Maiidcsloc,  a 
Geriuan  trareller  of  sonic  reputulioti  for  fidelity,  llinugh  I  believe, 
in  lilt*  inhlanrc,  lie  laki'«  \m  wxtiinils  froai  ibu  Dutch  wiiters 
quoted  by  Kfoutcsquitfu  (Esprit  dcs  Luix,  liv.  23.  ch.  17).  '1l\us 
authority  iti  not  pci-liups  sufficient  to  t^stabliiili  the  existence  of  to 
stmngR  a  i:U!iU)m  i  ihoiigli  [  confess  it  does  not  appear  to  mc 
wholly  improbable.  In  the  same  uccount  it  is  mentioned,  that 
there  is  no  diHcivncc  of  condition  among  these  people,  and  that 
tlieir  wars  are  so  bloodless  that  the  dcatb  of  a  single  person  gene- 
rally deeidcii  them.  In  u  very  UuuUliy  cUiuatv,  where  the  habits 
of  the  pciple  wi-rc  favuunthie  to  pupulattoD  tind  a  community  of 
gooiU  was  eslabliBhcd,  as  no  imlivithial  would  have  reuon  to  feur 
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and  wars,  are  the  principal  checks  to  their  popu- 
lation. 

These  however  are  not  all.  On  the  subject  of 
the  happy  state  of  plenty,  in  which  the  natives  of 
the  South-Sea  Islands  have  been  said  to  live,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  our  imaginations  have 
been  carried  beyond  the  truth  by  the  exuberant 
descriptions  which  have  sometimes  been  given  of 
these  delightful  spots.  The  not  unfrequeat  pres- 
sure of  want,  even  in  Otaheite.  mentioned  in 
Captain  Cook's  last  voyage,  has  undeceived  us 
•wiih  regard  to  the  most  fertile  of  all  these  islands; 
and  from  the  Missionary  voyage  it  appears,  that, 
at  certain  limes  of  the  year,  when  the  bread-fruit 
is  out  of  season,  all  suffer  a  temporary  scarcity. 
At  Oheitahoo,  one  of  the  Marquesas,  i  t  amounted  to 
hunger,  and  the  very  animals  were  pinched  for 
want  of  food.  At  Tongataboo,  the  principal  of 
the  Friendly  Islands,  the  chiefs  to  secure  plenty 
changed  their  abodes  to  other  islands,*  and,  at 
times,  many  of  the  natives  suffered  much  from 
want.f  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  long  droughts 
sometimes  occur,;|;  hogs  and  yams  are  often  very 
scarce,^  aad  visitors  are  received  with  au  unwel- 

particuhr  poverty  from  a  Inrge  (>iinily,  the  ^vcniment  irould  be 

in  «  manner  conipc1tc<l  to  take  upon  itself  (be  siipprc^iUQ  of  the 

pojnilntiuii  hy  Iiiir  ;   nni!,  ait  this  wnnld  he  ihc  gTe».tf-sl  rioUtiun  o[ 

every  Dncuml  feeling,  tberc  cnnnot  be  a  more  forcible  ar^mcnl 

nguin^t  8  L-oinmumty  uf  gtuOs. 

*  Whsiimmy  Voy.  Apjjcn,  p.  38j. 
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come  austerity,  very  different  from  the  profuse 
benevolence  of  Otaheite.  In  New  Caledonia  the 
inhabitants  feed  upon  spiders,*  aud  are  sometimes 
reduced  to  cat  great  pieces  of  steatite  to  appease 
the  cravings  of  their  hunger.-f 

These  facts  strongly  prove  that,  in  whatever 
abundance  the  productions  of  these  islands  may 
be  found  at  certain  periods,  or  however  they  may 
be  checked  by  ignorance,  wars  and  other  causes, 
the  average  population,  generally  speaking, 
presses  hard  against  tlie  limits  of  the  average 
food.  Ill  a  state  of  society,  where  tlie  lives  of 
the  inferior  orders  of  the  people  seem  lobe  consi- 
dered by  their  superiors  as  of  little  or  no  value,  it 
is  evident  that  we  are  very  liable  to  be  deceived 
with  regard  to  the  appearancesof  abundance ;  and 
we  may  easily  conceive  that  hogs  and  vegetables 
might  be  exchanged  in  great  profusion  for  Euro- 
pean commodities  by  the  )>rincipal  proprietors, 
while  their  vassals  and  slaves  were  suffering  se- 
verely from  want. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  general  review  of  that 
department  of  human  society  which  has  been 
classed  under  the  name  of  savage  life,  without 
observing  that  the  only  advantage  in  it  above 
civilized  life  that  I  can  discover,  is  the  possession 
of  a  greater  degree  of  leisure  by  the  mass  of  the 
people.     There  is  less  work  to  be  done,  and  con- 

*  Voyage  in  Search  of  PCtouso,  cli.  xiH.  p.  -120.  Eng.  IhiimJ. 
4U). 

t  M.  di.  xiii.  |i.  ■IIKf. 
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scquently  there  is  less  labour.  When  we  consider 
(he  incessant  toil  to  which  the  lower  classes  of 
society  in  civilized  life  are  condemned,  this  cau- 
notbut  appear  to  us  a  striking  advantage;  but  it 
is  probably  overbalanced  by  much  greater  disad- 
vantages. In  all  those  countries  where  provisions 
are  procured  with  facility,  a  most  tyrannical  dis- 
tinction of  rank  prevails.  Blows  and  violations  of 
property  seem  to  be  matters  of  course;  and  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people  arc  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative degradation,  much  below  what  is  known 
in  civilized  nations.  In  that  part  of  savage  Ufe 
where  a  great  degree  of  equality  obtains,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  procuring  food  and  the  hardships  of 
incessant  war  create  a  degree  of  labour  not  in- 
ferior to  that  which  is  exerted  by  the  lower 
classes  of  the  people  in  civilized  society,  though 
much  more  unequally  divided. 

But  though  we  may  compare  the  labour  of 
these  two  classes  of  human  society,  their  priva- 
tions and  sufferings  will  admit  of  no  comparison. 
Nothing  appears  to  me  to  place  this  in  so  striking 
a  point  of  view,  as  the  whole  tenor  of  education 
among  the  ruder  tribes  of  savages  in  America. 
Every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  teach  the  most 
unmoved  patience  under  the  severest  pains  and 
misfortunes,  every  thing  that  tends  to  harden  the 
heart,  and  narrow  all  the  sources  of  sympathy,  is 
most  sedulously  inculcated  on  the  savage.  The 
civilized  man,  on  the  contrary,  though  he  may  be 
advised  to  bear  evil  with  patience  when  it  comes, 
is  not  instructed    to    be  always   expecting  it. 
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Other  virtues  are  to  be  cal'ed  into  action  besides 
fortitude.  He  is  taught  to  feel  for  his  neighbour, 
or  even  his  enemy,  in  distress ;  to  encourage  and 
expand  his  social  afteclions ;  and,  in  general,  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  pleasurable  emotions.  The 
obvious  inference  from  these  two  different  modes 
of  education  is,  that  the  civilized  man  hopes  to 
enjoy,  the  savage  expects  only  to  suffer. 

The  preposterous  system  of  Spartan  discipline, 
and  that  unnatural  absorption  of  every  private 
feeling  in  concern  for  the  public,  which  has 
sometimes  been  so  absurdly  admired,  could 
never  have  existed  but  among  a  people  exposed 
to  perpetual  hardships  and  privations  from  in- 
cessant war,  and  in  a  state  under  the  constant 
fear  of  dreadful  reverses  of  fortune.  Instead  of 
considering  these  phenomena  as  indicating  any 
peculiar  tendency  to  fortitude  and  patriotism  in 
the  disposition  of  the  Spartans,  1  should  merely 
consider  them  as  a  strong  indication  of  the 
miserable  and  almost  savage  state  of  Sparta,  and 
of  Greece  in  general  at  that  time.  Like  the 
commodities  in  a  market,  those  virtues  will  be 
produced  in  the  greatest  quantity,  for  which 
there  is  the  greatest  demand ;  and  where  pati- 
ence under  pain  and  privations,  and  extravagant 
patriotic  sacrifices,  arc  the  most  called  for,  it  is 
a  melancholy  indication  of  the  iioisery  of  the 
people,  and  the  insecurity  of  the  state. 


A  HISTORY  of  the  early  migrations  and  settle- 
roents  of  mankind,  with  the  motives  which 
prompted  them,  would  illustrate  in  a  striking 
manner  the  constant  tendency  in  the  human  race 
to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Without  some  general  law  of  tliis  nature,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  world  could  never  have  been  peo- 
pled. A  state  of  sloths  and  not  of  restlessness 
aud  activity,  seems  evidently  to  be  the  natural 
state  of  man;  and  this  latter  disposition  could 
Dot  have  been  generated  but  by  the  strong  goad 
of  necessity,  though  it  might  afterwards  be  cou- 
tinucd  by  habit,  and  the  new  associations  that 
were  formed  from  it,  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  aud^y 
the  thirst  of  martial  glory.  ^| 

^H  We  are  told  that  Abraham  and  Lot  had  so  great 

^^  substance  in  cattle,  that  the  land  would  not  bear 
^_  them  both,  that  Ihey  might  dwell  together.  There 
^V  was  strife  between  their  herdsmen.  And  Abraham 
m  proposed  to  Lot  to  separate,  and  said,  "  Is  not 

I  "  the  whole  land  before  thcc  ?     If  thou  wilt  take 

^H       **  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right;  if 

1_ ^ 
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'*  thou  depart  to  the  right  hand,  then  1  will  go  to 
."  the  left.'  * 

This  simple  observation  and  proposal  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  that  g^reat  spring  of  action, 
which  overspread  the  whole  earth  with  people; 
and,  ill  the  progress  of  time,  drove  some  of  the 
less  fortunate  inhabitants  of  the  globe,  yielding 
to  irresistible  pressure,  to  seek  a  scanty  subsisL- 
ence  in  tlie  burning  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
and  the  fi-ozen  regions  of  Siberia  and  North 
America.  The  first  migrations  would  naturally 
find  no  other  obstacles  than  the  nature  of  the 
country :  but  when  a  considerable  part  of  the 
earth  had  been  peo]>led,  though  but  thinly,  the 
possessors  of  these  districts  would  not  yield  them 
to  others  without  a  struggle;  and  the  redundant 
inhabitants  of  any  of  the  more  central  spots 
could  not  ttnd  room  for  themselves  witliout  ex- 
pelling their  nearest  neighbours,  or  at  least  passing 
through  their  territories,  which  would  necessarily 
give  occasion  to  frequent  contests. 

The  middle  latitudes  of  Europe  and  Asia  seem 
to  have  been  occupied  at  an  early  period  of  his-' 
tory  by  nations  of  shepherds.  Thucydides  gave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  civilized  states  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  in  his  time,  could  not  resist  the 
Scytliians  united.  Yet  a  country  in  pasture 
cannot  possibly  support  so  many  inhabitants  as 
a  country  in  tillage.  But  what  renders  nations  of 
shepherds  so  formidable,  is  the  power  which  they 


*  (^ncsis,  cb.  xHt. 
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possess  of  moving  altogether,  and  the  necessity 
they  frequently  feci  of  exerting  this  power  in 
search  of  fresh  pasture  for  their  herds.  A  tribe 
that  is  rich  in  cattle  has  an  immediate  plenty  of 
food.  Kvcn  the  parent  stock  may  be  devoured 
in  case  of  absolute  necessity.  Tlie  women  live 
in  greater  case  than  among  nations  of  hunters, 
and  are  consequently  more  prolific.  The  men, 
bold  in  their  united  strength,  and  confiding  in 
their  power  of  procuring  pasture  for  their  cattle 
by  change  of  place,  feel  probably  but  few  fears 
about  providing  for  a  family.  These  combined 
causes  soon  produce  their  natural  and  invariable 
efiect,  an  extended  population.  A  more  frequent  and 
rapid  change  of  place  then  becomes  necessary. 
A  wider  and  more  extensive  territory  is  succes- 
sively occu[>ied.  A  broader  desolation  extends 
all  around  them.  Want  pinches  the  less  fortu- 
nate members  of  the  society ;  and  at  length  the 
impossibility  of  8upJ>orting  such  a  number  toge- 
ther becomes  too  evident  to  be  resisted.  Young 
scions  are  then  pushed  out  from  the  parent  stock, 
and  instructed  to  explore  fresh  regions,  and  to 
gain  happier  seats  for  themselves  by  their 
swords. 

*'  The  world  it  all  before  Uiem  nhere  to  choose." 

Restless  from  present  distress,  flushed  with  the 
hope  of  fairer  prospects,  and  animated  with  the 
spirit  of  hardy  enterprise,  these  daring  adven- 
turers are  likely  to  become  formidable  adver- 
saries to  all  wlio  oppose  them.     The  inhabitants 
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of  countries  long  settled,  engaged  in  the  peaceful 
occupations  of  trade  and  agriculture,  would  not 
oReu  be  able  to  resist  the  energy  of  men  acting 
under  such  powerful  motives  of  exertiou.  And 
the  frequent  contests  with  tribes  in  the  same 
circumstances  with  themselves,  would  be  so 
many  struggles  for  existence,  and  would  be 
fought  with  a  desperate  courage,  inspired  by  the 
reflection,  that  death  would  be  the  punishment  of 
defeat,  and  life  the  prize  of  victor)'. 

In  these  savage  contests,  many  tribes  must 
have  been  utterly  exterminated.  Many  probably 
perished  by  hardships  and  famine.  Others, 
whose  leading  star  had  given  them  a  happier 
direction,  became  great  and  powerful  tribes,  and 
in  their  turn  sent  off  fresh  adventurers  in  search 
of  other  seats.  These  would  at  first  owe  allegi- 
ance to  their  parent  tribe;  but  in  a  short  time 
the  ties  which  bound  thera  would  be  htHe  felt, 
and  they  would  remain  friends,  or  become  ene- 
mies, according  as  their  power,  their  ambition  or 
their  convenience,  might  dictate. 

The  prodigious  waste  of  human  life,  occasioned 
by  this  perpetual  struggle  for  room  and  food, 
would  be  more  than  supplied  by  the  mighty 
power  of  population,  acting  in  some  degree  un- 
shackled from  the  constant  habit  of  migration. 
A  prevailing  hope  of  bettering  their  condition  by 
change  of  place,  a  constant  expectation  of  plun- 
der, a  power  even,  if  distressed,  of  selling  their 
children  as  slaves,  added  to  the  natural  careless- 
ness of  the  barbaric  character,  would  all  conspire 
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to  raise  a  populatioD,  which  would  remaiD  to  be 
repressed  al'tervvards  by  famine  and  war. 

The  tribes  that  possessed  themselves  of  the  more 
fruitful  regions,  though  they  might  win  them  and 
maintain  them  by  continual  battles,  rapidly  in- 
creased in  number  and  power,  from  the  iucreased 
meansof  subsistence;  till  at  length  the  whole  ter- 
ritory, from  the  confines  of  China  to  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic,  was  peopled  by  a  various  race  of  bar- 
barians, brave,  robust,  and  enterprising,  inured  to 
hardships,  and  delighting  in  war.*  While  the  dif- 
ferent tixed  governments  of  Europe  and  Asia,  by 
superior  population  and  superior  skill,  were  able 
to  oppose  an  impenetrable  barrier  to  their  destroy- 
ing hordes,  they  wasted  their  supertluous  num- 
bers in  contests  wicb  each  other;  but  the  moment 
that  the  weakness  of  the  settled  govemmeots,  or 
the  casual  union  of  many  of  these  wandering 
tribes,  gave  them  the  ascendant  in  power,  the 
storm  discharged  itself  on  the  fairest  provinces  of 
the  earth;  and  China,  Persia,  £gypl  and  Italy 
were  overwhelmed  at  different  periods  in  this 
flood  of  barbarism. 

These  remarks  are  strongly  exemplified  in  the 


*  The  miotu  bruichtDp,  diruiotu,  mkI  ruotats  of  the  freat 
Tartar  nation  arc  curioiuly  described  in  ibe  Gcaealogiral  HUlory 
of  Ibc  Tartars  by  tbe  Kban  Abul  Gbazi:  (uamlaUd  into  ED<;1t>h 
from  tbe  Frencb.  witb  MhUtioos,  in  2  nb.  Sto.)  bot  Ok  mUfor- 
tnoe  of  all  buiory  b,  thai  wbile  tbe  partkwlii'  Mnlivn  of  a  few 
frionssod  kadccs,  tatbdrToriowpngcelBaf  HiAiliaB,  arcMMoc- 
titnes  deuilmt  with  aecancy,  tbo  general  canso  wluch  anvd  tbeir 
•tantlanb  with  waihifc  folknvcn  are  often  enttrdr  ovnknkcvL 
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fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  shepherds  of  the 
north  of  Europe  were  long  held  in  check  by  the 
vigour  of  the  Uomau  arms,  and  the  terror  of  the 
Roman  name.  The  formidable  irruption  of  the 
Cimbri  in  search  of  new  settlemenis,  though  sig- 
nalized by  the  destruction  of  five  consular  armies,; 
was  at  length  arrested  in  its  victorious  career  by 
Marius;  and  the  barbarians  were  taught  to  repent 
their  rashness  by  the  almost  complete  extermina- 
tion of  this  powerful  colony.*  The  names  of  Ju- 
lius Caesar,  of  Drusus,  Tiberius,  and  Germanictis, 
impressed  on  theiLminds  by  the  slaughter  of  their 
countrymen,  continued  to  inspire  them  with  a  fear 
of  encroaching  on  the  Roman  territory.  But  they 
were  rather  triumphed  over  than  vanquished;!  and 
tliough  the  armies  or  colonies  which  they  sent 
forth  were  either  cut  off  or  forced  back  mto  their 
original  seats,  the  vigour  of  the  great  German  na- 
tion remained  unimpaired,  and  ready  to  pour  forth 
her  hardy  sons  in  constant  succession,  wherever 
they  could  force  an  opening  for  themselves  by  their 
swords.  The  feeble  reigns  of  Decius,  Gallus, 
^miliauus.  Valerian,  and  Gallicnus,  afforded  such 
an  opening,  and  were  in  consequence  marked  by  a 
general  irruption  of  barbarians.  The  Goths,  who 
were  supposed  to  have  migrated  in  the  course  of 
some  years  from  Scandinavia  to  the  Euxine,  were 
bribed  to  withdraw  their  victorious  troops  by  an 
annual  tribute.     But  no  sooner  was  the  dangerous 


•  TncilQs  d(!  Moribus  Cicnnftnoniiii,  s.  3". 
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secret  of  ihe  wealth  and  weakness  of  the  Roman 
empire  thus  revealed  to  the  world,  than  newswarms 
of  barbarians  spread  devastation  through  the  fron- 
tier provinces,  and  terror  as  far  as  the  gates  of 
Rome.*  The  Franks,  tlie  Allemaniii,  the  Goths, 
and  adventurers  of  less  considerable  tribes,  com- 
prehendedundertliese  generalappellations,  poured 
like  a  torrent  on  different  parts  of  the  empire. 
Rapine  and  oppression  destroyed  the  produce  of 
the  present  and  the  hope  of  future  harvests.  A 
lon^  and  general  famine  was  followed  by  a  wasting 
plague,  which  for  fifteen  years  ravaged  every  city 
and  province  of  the  Roman  empire;  and,  judging 
from  the  mortality  in  some  spots,  it  was  conjec- 
tured that  in  a  few  years  war,  pestilence,  and  fa- 
mine, had  consumed  the  moiety  of  the  human  spc- 
cies-t  Yet  the  tide  of  emigration  still  continued 
at  intervals  to  roll  impetuously  from  the  north; 
and  the  succession  of  martial  princes,  who  repaired 
the  misfortunes  of  their  predecessors,  and  propped 
the  falling  fate  of  the  empire,  had  to  aecompliiih 
the  labours  of  Hercules  in  freeing  the  Roman  ter- 
ritory from  these  barbarous  invaders.  The  Goths, 
who,  in  the  year  250  and  the  following  years,  ri- 
vaged  the  empire  both  by  sea  and  laud  with  vari- 
ous success,  but  in  the  end  with  the  almost  total 
loss  of  their  adventurous  band3,;|:  in  the  year  2G9 
scut  out  an  emigration  of  immense  numbers,  with 

•  Gibbon's  Decline  am)  Fall  of  the  Romnn  Empire,  vol.  i.  c.  x. 
]).  4\}7,  ei  se^,     Svo.  Kdit.  1783. 
t  Id.  vol.  i.e.  X.  p.  455,  45G. 
I  III.  vol.  i.  ex.  p.  431. 
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their  wives  and  families,  for  the  purpose  of  settle- 
ment.* This  formidable  body,  which  was  said  to 
consist  at  first  »f  ;32O,O0O  barbarians.t  was  ulti- 
mately destroyed  and  dispersed  by  the  vigour  and 
wisdom  of  the  emperor  Claudius.  His  successor, 
Aurelian,  encountered  and  vanquished  new  hosts 
of  the  same  name  that  had  quitted  their  settlements 
in  the  Ukraine;  but  one  of  the  implied  couditions 
of  the  peace  was,  that  he  should  withdraw  the 
Roman  forces  from  Dacia,  and  relinquish  this  great 
province  to  the  Goths  and  Vandals.J  A  new  and 
most  formidable  invasion  of  the  Allemanni  threat- 
ened soon  after  to  sack  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
and  three  great  and  bloody  battles  were  fought  by 
Aurclian  before  this  destroying  host  could  be 
exterminated,  and  Italy  be  delivered  from  its  ra- 
vages.^ 

The  strength  of  Aurelian  had  crushed  on  every 
side  the  enemies  of  Rome.  After  his  death  they 
seemed  to  revive  with  an  increase  of  fury  and 
numbers.  They  were  again  vanquished  on  all 
sides  by  the  active  vigour  of  Probus.  The  deli- 
verance of  Gaul  alone  from  the  German  invaders  is 
reported  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  four  hundred 
thousand  barbariaus.il  The  victorious  emperor 
pursued  liis  successes  into  Germany  itself;  and 
the  princes  of  the  country,  astonished  at  his  pre- 

*  Gibbon,  vol.  ii.  c.  xU  p.  13. 

t  Up.  11. 

J  I<).  p.  19,  A.  1).  270. 

it  h\.  |>.  26.  • 

tl  1(1.  vn\.  ii.  c.  xii.  p.  75. 
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seaqe,  and  dismayed  and  exhausted  by  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  their  last  emigration,   submitted  to  any 
terms  that  the  conquerors  niiglit  impose/     Pro- 
bus,  and  afterwards  Diocletian.t  adopted  the  plan 
of  recruiting  the  exhausted  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire by  grantiug  lauds  to  the  fugitive  or  captive 
barbarians,  and  disposing  of  their  superfluous  num- 
bers where  they  might  be  the  least  likely  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  state;  but  such  colonizations  were 
an  insufficient  vent  for  the  population  of  the  north, 
and  the  ardent  temper  of  the  barbarians  would  not 
always  bend  to  the  slow  labours  of  agriculture.^ 
During  the  vigorous  reign  of  Diocletian,  unable  to 
make  au  effectual  impression  on  the  Roman  fron- 
tiers,  the  Goths,  the  Vaudals,  the  Gepidfe,  the 
Burgundians,   and   the  Allemanui,   wasted   each 
others  streagth  by  mutual  hostilities,  while  the 
subjects  of  the  empire  enjoyed  the  bloody  specta- 
cle, conscious  that,  whoever  vant[uished,  they  van- 
quished the  enemies  of  Romc.§ 

Under  the  reign  of  Coustautine  the  Goths  were 
again  formidable.  Their  strength  had  been  re-- 
stoved  by  a  long  peace,  and  a  new  generation  had 
arisen.wbichnolonger  remembered  thcmisfortunes 
of  ancient  days. {|  lu  two  successive  wars  great 
[lumbersoftbcra  were  slain.  Vanquished  on  every 
side,  they  were  driven  into  the  mountains;  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  severe  campaign,  above  a  hun- 

*  CiblKni,  vol.  ii.  c.  xii  p.  ?y,  A.  D.  277. 
t  Re.  xiii.  p.  1.12,  A.  I).  29G. 
\  It).  K.  xii.  [>.  84. 
§  !<].  c.  xiii.  p.  I  so- 
il Id.  t   xiv.  |i.  25-1,  A.  D.  322. 
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dred  thousand  were  computed  to  have  perished 
by  cold  and  hunger.*  Constantine  adopted  the 
planof  Probus  and  his  successors  in  granting  lands 
to  those  suppliant  barbarians  who  were  expelled 
from  their  own  country.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  a  competent  portion,  in  the  provinces  of 
Pannonia,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Italy,  was  as- 
signed for  the  habitation  and  subsistence  of  three 
hundred  thousand  Sarmatians.f 

The  warlike  Julian  had  to  encounter  and  van- 
quish new  swarms  of  Franks  and  Allemanni,  who, 
emigrating  from  their  German  forests  during  the 
cival  wars  of  Constantine,  settled  in  different 
parts  of  Gaul,  and  made  the  scene  of  their  de- 
vastations three  times  more  extensive  than  that 
of  their  conquests.^  Destroyed  and  repulsed  on 
every  side,  they  were  pursued  in  five  expeditions 
into  their  own  country  ;§  but  Julian  had  con- 
quered, as  soon  as  he  had  penetrated  into  Ger- 
many; and  in  the  midst  of  that  mighty  hive, 
which  had  sent  out  such  swarms  of  people  as  to 
keep  the  Roman  world  in  perpetual  dread,  the 
principal  obstacles  to  his  progress  were  almost 
impassable  roads  and  vast  unpeopled  forests. || 

Though  thus  subdued  and  prostrated  by  the 
victorious  arms  of    Julian,    this    hydra-headed 

»  Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  c.  xviii.  p.  125,  A.  D.  333, 

t  Id.  p.  127. 

J  III.  c.xix.  p.  215,  A.  D.  356. 

§  Id.  p.  228,  and  vol,  iv.  c.  xxii.  p.   17,  from  A.  D.  357  to 

359. 

11  Id.  vol.  iv.  c.  xxii.  p.  1 7,  and  vol.  iii.  c,  xix.  p.  229. 
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moDster  rose  again  after  a  few  years;  and  the 
firmness,  vigilance  and  powerful  genius  of  Valen- 
tinian  were  fully  called  into  action,  in  protecting 
his  dominions  from  the  different  irruptions  of  the 
Allemanni,  the  Bur^undians,  the  Saxons,  the 
Goths,  the  Quadi,  and  the  Sarmatians.* 

The  fate  of  Uorae  was  at  length  determined  by 
an  irresistible  emigration  of  the  Huns  from  the 
cast  and  north,  which  precipitated  on  the  empire 
the  whole  body  of  the  GothB;t  and  the  continu- 
ance of  this  powerful  pressure  on  the  nations  of 
Germany  seemed  to  prompt  them  to  the  resolii- 
tioa  of  abandoning  to  the  fugitives  of  Sarmalia 
their  woods  and  morasses,  or  at  least  of  dis- 
charging their  superfluous  numbers  on  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire.^  An  emigration  of 
four  hundred  thousand  persons  issued  from  the 
same  coast  of  the  Baltic,  which  had  poured  forth 
the  myriads  of  Cimbri  and  Teutones  during  the 
vigour  of  the  Republic.^  When  this  host  was 
destroyed  by  war  and  famine,  other  adventurers 
succeeded.  The  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  the  Alani, 
the  Burgundians,  passed  the  Rhine,  never  more 
to  retreat.  II  The  conquerors,  who  first  settled, 
were  expelled  or  exterminated  by  new  invaders. 
Clouds  of  barbarians  seemed  to  collect  from  all 


•  Gibboii  vol.  iv.  c.  XXV.  from  A.  I>.  3fi4  to  .17i>. 
t  Id.  vol.  iv.  c.  xxvi.  p.  382,  cl  wi\.  A.  D.  376. 
X  Id.  vol.  V.  c,  XXX.  p.  213. 
§  Id.p.2I4,  A.D.  40rt. 
II  ](t.  II.  224. 
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parls  of  the  noitliem  licmi sphere.  Gathering 
fresh  darkness  and  terror  as  they  rolled  on,  the 
congregated  bodies  at  length  obscured  the  s«n  of 
Italy,  and  sunk  the  western  world  in  night. 

In  two  centuries  from  the  flight  of  the  Goths 
across  the  Danube,  barbarians  of  various  names 
and  lineage  had  plundered  and  taken  possession 
of  Thrace,  Pannonia,  Gau!,  Britain,  Spain,  iVfrica, 
and  Italy.*  The  most  horrible  devastations  and 
an  incredible  destruction  of  the  human  species 
accompanied  these  rapid  conquests;  and  famine 
and  pestilence,  which  always  march  in  the  train 
of  war  when  it  ravages  with  such  inconsiderate 
cruelty,  raged  in  every  part  of  Europe.  The  his- 
torians of  the  times,  who  beheld  these  scenes  of 
desolation,  labour  and  are  at  a  loss  for  expressions 
to  describe  them;  but,  beyond  the  power  of  lan- 
guage, the  numbers  and  the  destructive  violence 
of  these  barbarous  invaders  were  evinced  by  the 
total  change  wliich  took  place  in  the  slate  of 
Europe-t  These  trenieiulous  effects,  so  long  and 
so  deeply  felt  througliout  the  fairest  portions  of 
the  earth,  may  be  traced  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
simple  cause  of  the  superiority  of  the  power  of 
population  to  the  means  of  subsistence. 

Machiavel,  in  the  beginning  of  his  History  of 
Florence,  says,  "  The  people  who  iidiabit  the 
"  northern  parls  that  lie  between  the  Rhine  and 
"  the  Danube,  living  in  a  healthful  and  prolific 

*   R(jbcrtsoii'8  CliaHe-i  V,  vol.  i.  sect.  i.  \\.  7.    f^vo.  17B2. 

\  u\  [1.  in,  II,  Vi. 
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"  cliiuato,  ofteu  Increase  to  such  a  degree,  that 
"  vast  numbers  of  them  are  forced  to  leave  their 
"  native  country  and  go  in  search  of  new  habi- 
"  tations.  When  any  of  those  provinces  begins 
"  to  grow  too  populous  and  wants  to  disburden 
"  itself,  tlie  following  method  is  observed,  lu 
"  the  first  place,  it  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
"  in  each  of  which  there  is  an  equal  portion  uf  the 
•'  nobility  and  commonalty,  the  rich  and  the 
"poor.  After  this  they  cast  lots;  and  that 
"  division  on  which  the  lot  falls,  quits  the  coun- 
"  try  and  goes  to  seek  its  fortune,  leaving  the 
"  other  two  more  room  and  liberty  to  enjoy  their 
"  possessions  at  home.  These  emigrations  proved 
"  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire."*  Gibbon 
is  of  opinion  that  MachJavel  has  represented  these 
emigrations  too  much  as  regular  aiid  concerted 
measures;!  ^"^  ^  think  it  highly  probable  that 


*  Istoric  Fioreiiiinc  Macbifivclli,  I.  i, p.  I,  2. 

t  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  c.  ix.  i>  360.  nrrtc.  3'uul  Diacoaus,  from 
whom  it  is  fuppOBcd  tlmt  Macliiavcl  has  (akcn  this  dcscripiion, 
writes  thus: — ±»cptentrioimli$  ptaga  qumild  luu^is  nb  a;>it.ti  »o)is 
rctii[>ta  est  et  nivali  frigore  gc-liil.t,  liiiitil  solubrior  corporibus 
Iinmtnum  ci;  Jimpagandis  gcndhus  magh  coiiptala.  Sicut  »}  cob- 
tnirio,  wuipis  mcritliiuiu  regie,  »iu6  solis  est  liTvnri  viciuior,  ed 
morbis  L-»t  Hbimdiintior,  et  i;ducandi>  loiatis  apla  luoiliilibua.  *  ** 
*•*  Multa<juc  qiMHiiH.*  ex  cS,  cti  qiiod  laulss  iiiortiilium  tHrtOAS 
gcmiiniit,  qunnlos  alcrc  vix  sufficit,  smpc  gcnlcs  f^pTSBee  sunt,  qua] 
uun  suluni  partes  Asim,  sud  ctiivui  maxitnc  HJbl  roiitij^mtn  GiiropHin 
afflixcix'.     (Dc  (ifstis  Lmiguburctoniin,  I.  i.  c.  i.) 

Inim  banc  ergo  consHtuii  populi,  (him  hi  tanlMii  iDiiltilutliticm 
puDulasscut,  ILL  Juiu  &iuiul  liabitarc  uui]  ralci-em,  in  Lrcs  (tit  fcrCiir) 
purtcs  omticm  catcrvum  dividcntcs,  qUKniuii  en  iiliii  patriam  cssct 
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he  liad  not  erred  much  in  this  respect,  and  that 
it  was  a  foresight  of  the  frequent  necessity  of 
thus  discharging  their  redundant  population, 
which  gave  occasion  to  that  law  among  the  Ger- 
mans, taken  notice  of  by  Ciesar  and  Tacitus,  of 
not  pcrniilting  their  cultivated  lands  io  remain 
longer  tlian  a  year  under  the  same  possessors.* 
The  reasons,  which  Caesar  mentions  as  being 
assigned  for  this  custom,  seem  to  be  hardly  ade- 
quate; but  if  we  add  to  thera  the  prospect  of 
emigration  in  the  manner  described  by  Machiavel, 
the  custom  will  appear  to  be  highly  useful,  and 
a  double  weight  will  be  g^ven  to  one  of  the  rea- 
sons (hat  Csesar  mentions;  namely,  lest  they 
sliould  be  led,  by  being  acciislomed  to  one  spot, 
to  exchange  the  toils  of  war  for  the  business  of 
agriculture.f 

Gibbon  very  justly  rejects,  with  Hume  and 
Robertson,  the  improbable  supposition  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north  were  far  more  numerous 
formerly  than  at  present;;):  but  he  thinks  himself 
obliged  at  the  same  time  to  deny  the  strong  ten- 
dency to  increase  in  the  northern  nations,§  as  if 

rclictum,  ut  novas  sC4lf<«  cxqilircrcnt,  aorto  dinqiiinint.  Iptiir  CA 
pus,  cui  M)rs  (Icderit  geniUile  solum  (■\c(;(l*;i'c  extertM]Uc  arva  ssc- 
bwi,  cojistittilM  Mipnv  ne  (luoUnii  dutibus,  Ibon;  Kcllii-vt  et  Agiont-, 
•jiii  ct  CJvraiaDi  vrjint  ct  juvciiili  xtalc  flurkli,  rttcri^icjuc  |ir»ts|]in- 
tiorcs,  ad  cxquirondas  tpus  possint  iiicolcre  terras,  sc(li'a<|ue  stB- 
Uiere,  vnlcclk-culcs  Miis  tiimiit  et  pikiri^,  ilin-  iin-i|iiu[it.  (C.  1i.) 

*   Dc  Bello  Onllico,  vi.  22.     De  Moribui  Genuaii.  s-  xxvi. 

t  DclJ<!no<JnItko,  vi.  22. 

t  (libboii,  111),  i.  c.  ix.  p.  3tiL 

k  Ul  p.  348. 
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the  two  facts  were  necessarily  connected.  For 
a  careful  distinction  should  always  be  made,  be- 
tween a  redundant  population  and  a  (wpulation 
actually  great.  The  Highlands  of  Scotland  are 
probably  more  redundant  In  population  than  any 
other  part  of  Great  Britian ;  and  though  it  would 
be  ndmitling  a  palpable  absvirdity  to  allow  that 
the  north  of  Europe,  covered  in  early  ages  with 
immense  forests,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  of  peo- 
])le  who  supported  themselves  principally  by 
their  herds  and  flocks,*  was  more  populous  in 
those  times  than  in  its  present  state;  yet  the 
facta  detailed  in  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  or  even  the  very  slight  sketch  of 
them  that  I  have  given,  cannot  rationally  be  ac- 
counted for,  without  the  supposition  of  a  most 
powerful  tendency  in  these  people  to  increase, 
and  to  repair  their  repeated  losses  by  the  prolific 
power  of  nature. 

From  the  first  irruption  of  the  Cimbri,  to  the 
final  extinction  of  the  western  empire,  the  efforts 
of  the  German  nations  to  colonize  or  plunder 
were  unceaaing.'f  The  numbers  that  were  cut 
off  during  this  period  by  war  and  famine  were 
almost  incalculable,  and  such  as  could  not  possibly 
have  been  supported  with  undiminished  vigour 
by  a  country  thinly  peopled,  unless  the  stream 

*  Ticitus  dc  Moribus  Gerniftn.  sect,  v, }  Carsar  At  Bell.  Oiilt. 
Ti.  22. 

■\  Caesar  fonod  in  Ga«l  r  most  fnrnvidHblc  colony  untlei  Ario- 
vi»biK,  and  n  gcncial  AtctA  prevailing  ttiat  in  a  few  yi:ai's  nil  tlic 
Gcrmaiiii  wtniltl  pius  the  Uliine.     Dc  Ucll.  (ibII.  i.  31. 
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had  been  supplied  by  a  spring  of  very  extra- 
ordinary power. 

Gibbon  describes  liie  hiboure  of  Valentinian  in 
securing  the  Gallic  frontier  ngainst  tlie  Germans; 
an  enemy,  he  says,  wlmse  strength  was  renewed 
by  a  stream  of  daring  volunteers  which  Inces- 
santly flowed  from  the  most  distant  tribes  of  the 
north*  An  easy  adoption  of  strangers  was  pro- 
bably a  mode,  by  winch  some  of  the  German 
nations  renewed  their  strength  bo  suddenly,! 
after  the  most  destructive  defeats;  but  this  ex- 
planation only  reraoces  the  difficulty  a  little  fur- 
ther oft'.  It  makes  the  earth  rest  upon  the 
tortoise;  but  does  not  tell  us  on  what  the  tortoise 
rests.  We  may  still  ask  what  northern  reservoir 
supplied  this  incessant  stream  of  daring  adven- 
turers? Montesquieu's  solution  of  the  problem 
will,  rthink,  hardly  be  admitted.  The  swarms 
of  barbarians  which  issued  formerly  fi'om  the 
north,  appear  no  more,  he  says,  at  present;  and 
tlie  reason  he  gives  is,  that  the  violence  of  the 
Romans  had  driven  the  people  of  the  south  into 
tlie  north,  who,  as  long  as  this  force  continued, 
remained  there;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  weakened, 
spread  themselves  again  over  every  country. 

The  same  phenomenon  appeared  after  the  con- 
quests and  tyrannies  of  Charlemagne  and  the 
subsequent  dissolution  of  his  empire;  and  if  a 
prince,  he  says,  in  the  present  days  were  to  make 


*  Gibbnn,  vol,  ir.  c.  xxv.  p.  28.'!. 
t  If),  ib.  Dotv. 
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Bimilar  ravages  in  Europe,  the  nations  driven  into 
the  north,  and  resting  on  the  limits  of  the  uni- 
verse,* would  there  make  a  stand  till  the  moment 
when  they  would  inundate  or  conquer  Euro|)e  a 
third  time.  In  a  note  he  observes,  "  we  see  to 
what  the  famous  question  is  reduced — why  the 
north  is  no  longer  so  fully  peopled  as  in  former 
times?" 

If  the  famous  question,  or  rather  the  answer  to 
it,  be  reduced  to  this,  it  is  reduced  to  a  miracle; 
for  without  sumc  supernatural  mode  of  obtaining 
food,  how  these  collected  nations  could  support 
themselves  in  such  barren  regions  for  so  long  a 
]>eriod  as  during  the  vigour  of  the  Roman  empire, 
it  is  a  little  difficult  to  conceive;  and  one  can 
hardly  help  smiling  at  the  bold  figure  of  these 
prodigious  crowds  making  their  last  determined 
stand  on  the  limits  of  the  universe>  and  living, 
as  we  must  suppose,  with  the  most  patient  forti- 
tude on  air  and  ice  for  some  hundreds  of  years, 
till  they  could  return  to  their  own  homes  and  re- 
sume their  usual  more  substantial  mode  of  subsis- 
tence. 

The  whole  difficulty,  however,  is  at  once  re- 
moved, if  we  apply  tii  the  German  nations  at  tiiat 
time  a  fact  which  is  so  generally  known  to  have 
occurred  in  America,  and  suppose  that,  when  nut 
checked  by  wars  and  famiiie,  they  increased  at 
a  rate  that  would  double  their  numbers  in  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years.    The  propriety,  and  even  the 

*  Lcis  ii»ticin»  tuiusSL-es  mix  limitL'stlKt'iuiiversyliciidruietit:  fciinc. 
Grandeur  ut  l>Ccail.  dm  Horn.  r.  xvi.  p.  187. 
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necessity,  of  applying  this  rate  of  increase  to  tlic 
inhabitants  of  ancient  Germany  will  strikingly 
appear  from  tliut  luosL  valuable  picture  of  their 
manners  which  has  been  left  us  by  Tacitus.  He 
describes  them  as  not  inhabiting:  cities,  or  even 
of  admitting  of  contiguous  settlements.  Every 
person  surrounds  his  house  with  a  vacant  space;* 
a  circumstance,  which  besides  its  beneficial  effect 
as  a  security  from  fire,  is  strongly  calculated  to 
prevent  the  generation,  and  check  the  ravages,  of 
epidemics.  "  They  content  themselves  almost 
universally  with  one  wife.  Their  matrimouia!  bond 
is  strict  and  severe,  and  their  manners  in  this 
respect  deserving  of  the  highest  praise.f  They 
live  in  a  state  of  Mxll-guardcd  chastity,  corrupted 
by  no  seducing  spectacles  or  convivial  incite- 
ments. Adultery  is  extremely  rare,  and  no  in- 
dulgence is  shewn  to  a  prostitute.  Neither 
beauty,  youth,  nor  riches,  can  procure  her  a  hus- 
band :  for  none  there  looks  on  vice  with  a  smile, 
or  calls  mutual  seduction  the  way  of  the  world. 
To  limit  the  increase  of  children,  or  put  to  death 
any  of  the  husband's  blood,  is  accounted  infa- 
mous; and  virtuous  manners  have  there  more 
efficacy  than  good  laws  elsewhere.}  Every 
mother  suckles  her  own  children,  and  does  not 
deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  servants  and 
nurses.    The  youths  partake  late  of  the  sexual 


*  Tacitas  lie  Moribus  CJcrm.  s.  xvi, 
f  1(1.  &.  xviii. 
j   t(I.  ».  xix. 
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intercourse,  and  bence  pass  the  age  of  puberty 
unexhausted.  Nor  are  the  virgins  brought  for- 
ward. The  same  maturity,  thesamefuU  growth,  is 
required;  the  sexes  unite  equally  matched  and 
robust,  and  the  children  inherit  the  vigour  of 
their  |)arents.  The  more  numerous  are  a  man's 
kinsmen  and  relations,  the  more  comfoilable  is 
his  old  age;  nor  is  it  any  advantage  to  be  child- 
less."* 

With  these  manners,  and  a  habit  of  enterprise 
and  emigration,   wliich  would  naturally  remove 
all  fears  about  providing^  fur  a  family,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  society  with  a  stronger  prin- 
ciple of  increase;  and  we  see  at  once  that  pro- 
lific source  of  successive  armies  and  colonies, 
against  which  the  force  of  tlie  Roman  empire  so 
long  struggled  with  difficulty,  and  under  which  it 
ultimately  sunk.     It  is  not  probable  that,  for  two 
periods  together,  or  even  for  one,  the  population 
within   the  confines  of  Germany  ever  doubled 
itBelf   in    twenty-five    years.      Their    perpetual 
wars,  the  rude  state  of  agriculture,  and  particu- 
larly the  very  strange  custom  adopjtcd  by  most 
of  tlie  tribes  of  marking  their  barriers  by  exten- 
sive desert.s,t    would    prevent    any   very    great 
actual  increase  of  numbers.     At  no  one  period 
could  the  country  be  called  well-peopled,  thongli 
it  was   often    redundant  in    population.      They 
abandoned  (heir  immense  fnrests  to  the  exercise 


*  Tficitns  Ac  MotiljMB  Germ,  s,  xx. 
t  CiWiir  .Ic  Ildl.  G.1II.  vi.  2a. 
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of  hunting,  employed  in  pasturage  the  most  con- 
siderable part  of  their  lands,  bestowed  on  the 
small  remainder  a  rude  and  careless  cultivation* 
and  when  the  return  of  famine  severely  admo- 
nished  tbeni  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  scanty  re- 
sources, they  accused  the  sterility  of  a  country 
which  refused  to  supply  the  rauUilude  of  its  in- 
habitants;* but  instead  of  clearings  their  forests, 
draining  their  swainps,  and  rendering  their  soil 
fit  to  support  an  extended  population,  they  found 
it  more  congenial  to  their  martial  habits  and  im- 
patient dispositions,  *'  to  go  in  quest  of  food,  of 
plunder,  or  of  glory.'f  into  other  countries. 
These  adventurers  either  gained  lauds  for  them- 
selves by  their  swords  or  were  cut  off  by  the 
various  accidents  of  war;  were  received  into  the 
Koman  armies  or  dispersed  over  the  Koraan  ter- 
ritory; or,  perhaps,  having  relieved  their  country 
by  their  absence,  returned  home  laden  with  spoils, 
and  ready,  after  having  recruited  their  diminished 
numbers,  for  fresh  expeditions.  The  succession  of 
human  beings  appears  to  have  been  most  rapid ;  and 
aa  fast  as  some  were  disposed  of  in  colonies,  or 
mowed  down  by  the  scy  theof  war  and  famine,  others 
rose  in  increased  numbers  to  supply  their  place. 

According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  the 
North  could  never  have  been  exhausted;  and 
when  Dr.  Robertson,  describing  the  calamities  of 
these  invasions,  says,  that  they  did  not  cease  till 
the  North,  by  pouring  forth  successive  swarms, 

•  Gibbon^  vol.  i.  c.  \x.  |i.360.         t  U.  v«l.  i.  c.  r.  \u  417. 
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was  drained  of  people,  and  could  no  longer  fur- 
nish instruments  of  destruction,*  he  will  appear 
to  have  fiillcn  into  ihc  very  error  which  he  had 
before  laboured  to  refute,  and  to  speak  as  if  the 
northern  nations  were  actually  very  populous. 
For  they  must  have  been  so,  if  the  number  of 
their  inhabitants  at  any  one  period  had  been  suf- 
ficient, notwithstanding  the  slaughter  of  war,  to 
people  in  such  a  manner  Thrace,  Panuonia,  Gau), 
Spain,  Africa,  Italy  and  England,  as  in  some 
parts  not  to  leave  many  traces  of  their  former 
inhabitants.  The  period  of  the  peopling  of  these 
countries,  however,  he  himself  mentions  as  two 
hundred  years  ;t  and  in  such  a  lime  new  genera- 
tions would  arise  that  would  more  than  supply 
every  vacancy. 

The  true  cause  which  put  a  stop  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  northern  emigration,  was  tlie  impos- 
sibiUty  any  longer  of  making  an  impression  on 
the  most  desirable  countries  of  Europe.  They 
were  then  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  the 
bravest  and  most  enterprising  of  the  German 
tribes;  and  it  was  not  probable  that  they  should 
so  soon  degenerate  from  the  valour  oi  their  an- 
cestors, as  to  suffer  their  lands  to  be  wrested 
from  them  by  inferior  numbers  and  inferior  skill, 
(hough  perhaps  superior  hardihood. 

Checked  for  a  lime  by  the  bravery  and  poverty 
of  their  neighbours  by  land,  the  enterprising  spirit 
and  overflowing  numbers  of  the  Scandinavian  na- 

*  Kobcnson's  Charles  V.  vol.  i,  s.  i.  p.  1 1 . 

+  U.  p.  7. 
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tions  soon  fouud  vent  by  sea.  Feared  before  ihc 
reign  of  Charlemagne,  they  were  repelled  with 
ditficully  by  the  care  and  vigour  uf  that  great 
prince;  but  during  the  distractions  of  the  empire 
under  his  feeble  successors,  they  spread  like  a 
devouring  flame  over  Lower  Saxony,  Friezeland, 
Holland,  Flanders,  and  the  banks  of  the  Hhine  as 
far  as  Mcntz. 

After  bavinij^  long  ravaged  the  coasts,  they  pe- 
netrated into  the  heart  of  France,  pillaged  and 
burnt  her  fairest  towns,  levied  immense  tributes 
on  her  monarchs,  and  at  length  obtained  by  grant 
one  of  the  finest  provinces  in  the  kingdom.  They 
made  themselves  even  dreaded  in  Spain,  Italy 
and  Greece,  spreading  every  where  detiolation 
and  terror.  Sometimes  they  turned  their  arms 
against  each  other,  as  if  bent  on  their  own  mutual 
destniction;  at  other  times  they  transported  co- 
lonies to  unknown  or  uninhabited  countries,  as  if 
tliey  were  willing  to  repair  in  oue  place  the  horrid 
destruction  of  the  human  race  occasioned  by  their 
furious  ravages  in  another.* 

The  mal-administration  and  civil  wars  of  the 
Saxon  kings  of  England  produced  the  sanie  effect 
as  the  weakness  which  followed  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne in  France;!  and  for  two  hundred  years  the 
British  isles  were  incessantly  ravaged,  and  often 
in  part  subdued,  by  these  northern  invaders., 
During  the  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the 

*  Mallet,  Introd.  fl  I'HbtoiretleDiiiiiK-iuartf,  tout.  i.  v.  x.  p.  221, 
223,224.  )2niu.  l7(iG. 
t  Id.  p.  220. 
vol..  r.  I 
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sea  was  covered  with  their  vessels  from  one  cod 
of  Europe  to  the  other;*  and  the  couatries  now 
the  most  powerful  in  arts  and  arms  were  the 
prey  of  their  constant  depredations.  The  grow- 
ing and  consolidating  strength  of  these  countries 
at  length  removed  all  further  prospect  of  success 
from  such  invasions.!  The  nations  of  tlie  north 
were  slowly  and  reluctantly  compelled  to  confme 
themselves  within  their  natural  limits  and  to  ex- 
change  their  pastoral  manners,  and  with  tiiem  the 
peculiar  facilities  of  plunder  ami  emigration  which 
they  afforded,  for  the  patient  labours  and  slow  re- 
turns of  trade  and  agriculture.  But  the  slowness 
of  these  returns  ucccssarily  effected  an  important 
change  in  the  manners  of  the  people. 

In  ancient  Scandinavia,  during  the  time  of  its 
constant  wars  and  emigrations,  few,  or  none  pro- 
bably, were  ever  deterred  from  marrying  by  the 
fear  of  not  being  able  to  provide  for  a  family.  In 
modern  Scandiuavia,  on  the  contrary,  the  frequency 
of  tiie  marriage  union  is  continually  checked 
by  the  most  imperious  and  justly-fouuded  appre- 
hensions of  this  kind.  This  is  moat  particularly 
the  case  in  Norway,  aa  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
remark  in  another  place;  but  the  same  fears  ope- 


*  Millet,  lotrod.  i  rHwtoire  de  Denticniarc,  torn.  i.  c.  r.  p. 
221. 

t  Perhaps  the  civilized  world  could  not  be  considered  as  per- 
fccily  ficcurc  from  uiiutber  nortberu  or  cai^lcrii  muudiitioii,  till  tlie 
total  change  va  the  art  oi  war,  by  tlie  introduction  of  gunpoK'der, 
gftvc  U>  improved  skill  aad  knowledge  the  decided  adrwttsgc  over 
|ilif  sical  force. 
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rate  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  though  every 
where  with  considerable  force,  in  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Happily  the  more  tranquil  state  of  the  mo- 
dern world  does  not  demand  such  rapid  supplies 
of  human  beings;  and  the  prolific  powers  of  na- 
ture cannot  therefore  be  so  generally  called  into 
action. 

Mallet,  in  the  excellent  account  of  the  northern 
nations  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  History  of 
Denmark,  observes  tliat  he  had  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  proofs  that  their  emigrations  pro- 
ceeded from  want  of  room  at  home  ;*  and  one  of  the 
reasons  which  he  gives,  is,  that  after  a  great  emi- 
gration the  countries  often  remained  quite  deserted 
and  unoccupied  for  a  long  time.t  But  instances 
of  this  kind,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  were  rare, 
though  they  might  occasionally  happen.  With 
the  habits  of  enterprise  and  emigration  which  pre- 
vailed in  those  days,  a  whole  people  would  some- 
times move  in  search  of  a  more  fertile  territory. 
The  lands,  which  they  before  occupied,  must  of 
necessity  be  left  desert  for  a  time;  and  if  there 
were  any  thing  particularly  ineligible  in  the  soil 
or  situation,  which  the  total  emigration  of  the  peo- 
ple would  seem  to  imply,  it  miglit  be  more  con- 
genial to  the  temper  of  the  surrounding  barbarians, 
to  provide  for  themselves  better  by  their  swords 
than  to  occupy  immediately  these  rejected  lauds. 
Such  total  emigrations  proved  the  unwillingness 


*  Hitt.  Dan.  toiii.  i.  c.  is.  p.  20G. 

t  III.  p.  20ri,  206. 
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of  tho  society  to  divide;  but  by  no  means  tbat 
tliey  were  not  straitened  for  room  and  food  at 
home. 

The  oilier  reason,  which  Mallet  gives,  is  that  in 
Saxony,  aswell  as  Scandinavia,  vast  tnictsof  land 
lay  in  their  original  uncultivated  state,  having 
never  been  grubbed  up  or  cleared;  and  that,  from 
the  descriptions  of  Denmark  in  those  times,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  coasts  alone  were  peopled,  but 
the  interior  parts  formed  one  vast  forest.*  It  is 
evident  that  he  here  falls  into  the  common  error 
of  confounding  a  superfluity  of  inhabitants  wilh 
great  actual  population.  The  pastoral  n^anners 
of  the  people  and  their  habits  of  war  and  enter- 
prise prevented  them  from  clearing;  and  cultivating 
their  lands^l  and  then  these  very  forests,  by  re- 
straining the  sources  of  subsistence  within  very 
narrow  bounds,  contributed  to  stiperflniiy  of  num- 
bers; that  is,  to  a  ]jo])ii!aliou  beyond  what  the 
scanty  supplies  of  the  country  couhl  support. 

There  is  another  cause  not  often  attended  to, 
why  poor,  cold  and  thinly-peopled  countries,  tend 
generally  to  n  supciHiiity  of  inhabitants  and  are 
strongly  prompted  to  emigration.     In  warmer  and 

*  Hist.  Dtin.  tnin.  i,  c.  ix,  p.  20?. 

t  Nee  arare  terrmu  ant  cxpccfare  Nunmti  mm  fnuilc  nemiuicnf, 
(lunm  vi>«ire  liostes  ei  vuliiem  merer! ;  jnynim  ijiiininio  ct  iners  vi- 
(lelur  aiiclorc  j)cc|uir<Te  qiioil  pdssis  «Bri]^iiiT)c  paniru-  Tficitas  Ac 
Mar.  (icnii.  Nntliing.  iiiilfcO,  in  tbc  Instoryof  mankind,  is  more 
cvidenl  than  llie  exlreitie  «JiHicully  with  which  luibirs  are  changed  f 
anH  no  ur|;iiiucnt  ihcriCtin-  cjiii  he  more  fiilliuiuub  Ihnii  to  infer 
tbat  th'fVK  peujjlc  arc  imi,  piiuhtc!  with  want^  who  do  uot  make  it 
^iropct  use  of  Ihcir  hinds. 
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more  poptilDiis  countries,  particularly  tho^c 
abounding  in  j^rcnt  towus  aud  uiiinufacturcs,  an 
insufticient  supply  of  fotxi  can  selduai  cmitinuc 
long  without  producing  epidemics  either  in  the 
shape  of  great  and  ravaging  plagues,  or  of  less 
violcntj  though  more  conatant,  sicknesses.  In 
poor,  cold  and  thinly-peopled  countries,  on  the 
contrary,  from  the  antiseptic  quality  of  the  air, 
the  misery  arising  from  insufiicient  or  bad  food 
may  continue  for  a  considerable  time  witliout  pro- 
ducing tliesc  effects;  and  consequently  this  pow- 
erful stimulus  to  emigration  coutinues  to  operate 
for  a  much  longer  period.* 

I  would  by  no  means,  however,  be  understood 
to  say,  tliat  the  northern  nations  never  undertook 
any  expeditions,  unless  prompted  by  straitened 
food  or  circumstances  at  home.  Mullet  relateii, 
what  was  probably  true,  that  it  was  their  common 
custom  to  hold  an  assembly  every  spring,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  in  what  quarter  they  should 
make  war;  |  and  among  a  people  who  nourished 
so  strong  a  passion  for  war,  and  who  considered 
the  right  of  the  strongest  as  a  right  divine,  occa- 
sions for  it  would  never  be  wanting.      Besides 


*  EpitlcmicB  rctiim  more  or  less  frequently,  ticcoidiiig  lo  ilieir 
viirinui  soils,  MtuaLiDm^  air,  &c.  Hence  some  rL'luru  yetirly,  na  lit 
Egypt  ami  Conslanliiiople;  others  once  Wi  four  or  five  ^e&rs,  as 
aboiii  Tripoli  niwl  Alcppo;  otlici's,  scarce  oticc  In  ten,  tn-flve  or 
Itilrbecn  ycfiiis,  ns  in  Kn^lanil;  otlicrs  iiol  hi  less  tliau  Iwt'iify 
year»,  as  in  Nwwaif  and  th  Ni^tihtm  lilaads.  Shortj  Ilivtory  uf 
Air,  Seasons,  &c.  vol,  ii.  p.  344. 

t  Hiil.  Dan.  c.  ix.  p.  203. 
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this  pure  and  disinterested  love  of  war  and  en-* 
terprisc,  civil  dissensions,  the  pressure  of  a  vic- 
torious enemy,  a  wish  for  a  milder  climate,  or 
other  causes,  might  sometimes  prompt  to  emigra- 
tion; but,  in  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  1  can- 
not help  considering  this  jieriod  of  history  as  af- 
fording a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  principle 
of  population;  a  principle,  which  appears  to  me 
to  have  given  the  origiuoJ  impulse  and  spring  of 
action,  to  have  furnished  the  iuexhaustible  re- 
sources, and  often  prepared  the  immediate  causes 
of  dial  rapid  succession  of  adventurous  irruptions 
and  emigrations,  which  occasioned  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire;  and  afterwards,  pouring  from  the 
thinly-peopled  countries  of  Denmark  and  Norway 
for  above  two  hundred  years,  ravaged  and  overran 
a  great  part  of  Europe.  Without  the  supposition 
of  a  tendency  to  increase  almost  as  great  as  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  facts  appear  to 
me  not  to  be  accounted  for;*  and  with  such  a  sup- 
positiun,  we  cannot  he  at  a  loss  to  name  the  checks 
to  tlie  actual  populatiou,  when  we  read  the  disgust- 
ing details  of  those  unceasing  wars,  and  of  that 
prodigal  waste  of  human  life,  which  marked  these 
barbaixius  periods. 

*  Gibbon,  Robertson  iinil  Mnllel  seem  all  itilbcr  lo  epnik  uf 
Ji>roaudc&'s  expression  laghia  Tiuliomitn  u^  inatn\tt  ^tn\  kxu^^c- 
nitcd;  but  lo  niR  it.  iippciirs  cxfictly  iipplicable,  thongli  ttin  (itlii-r 
cxpiGBiion,  oificina  gcnlium,  m  kan  their  tmusltttiou  or  it,  tlore- 
^ute  of  natiottt,  i*  nr>t  nccnrHLc. 

Ex  bic  igitiir  Scaiuiii  insiilA,  (jiiasi  oflicinn  gcntiiim,  aiil  cctli 
velDt  vagiiiii  uaUouuui  <,'gi>es»i,  &c.     Jornandtft  de  ItcbusGcitcb^ 

p.  as. 
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Inferior  checks  would  undoubtedly  concur;  haX 
we  may  safely  pronounce,  that  among  the  shep- 
herds of  the  North  of  Europewsr  and  famine  were 
the  principal  checks  that  kept  the  population 
down  to  the  Jerel  of  their  scanty  means  of  subsis- 
tence. 


,Ky4^Uy2{^,,) 


CHAP.  VII. 


Of  the  Check*  to  PnpHtaiinn  maoug  modera  Pastoral 

SnlUms. 

The  pastoral  tribes  of  Asia,  by  living  in  tents 
and  moveable  huts,  instead  of  fixed  habitations, 
are  still  lesa  connected  with  their  territory  than 
the  shepherds  of  the  North  of  £uvope.  The  camp, 
and  not  the  soil,  is  the  native  country  of  the  ge- 
nuine Tartar.  When  the  forage  of  a  certain  dis- 
trict is  consumed  the  tribe  makes  a  regular  march 
to  fresh  paJiitures.  In  tlie  summer  it  advances 
towards  the  north,  in  the  winter  returns  again  to 
the  south;  and  thus  in  a  time  of  most  profound 
peace  acquires  the  practical  and  familiar  know- 
ledge of  one  of  the  most  difficult  operations  of 
war.  Such  habits  would  strongly  tend  to  diflTuse 
among  these  wandering  tribes  the  spirit  of  emi- 
gration and  conquest.  The  thirst  of  rapine,  tJic 
fear  of  a  too-powerful  neighbour,  or  the  inconve- 
nience of  scanty  pastures,  have  in  all  ages  been 
sufficient  causes  to  urge  the  hordes  of  Scythia 
boldly  to  advance  into  unknown  countries,  where 
they  might  hope  to  find  a  more  plentiful  subsistence 
or  a  less  formidable  enemy.* 

In  all   their  invasions,   but  more  particularly 
when  directed  against  the  civilized  empires  «»f  the 

•  (jibboii,  vol.  iv.  c.  ixvi,  y.  348. 
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south,  the  Scythian  shepherds  have  been  uniformly 
actuated  by  a  most  savage  and  destructive  spirit. 
When  the  Moguls  had  subdued  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  China,  it  was  proposed,  in  calm  and  de- 
liberate council,  to  exterminate  all  the  inhabitants 
of  that  populous  country,  that  the  vacant  land 
might  be  converted  to  the  pasture  of  cattle.  The 
execution  of  this  iiorrid  design  was  prevented  by 
the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  a  Chinese  mandarin;* 
but  the  bare  proposal  of  it  exhibits  a  striking  pic- 
ture, not  only  of  the  inhuman  manner  in  which 
the  rights  of  conquest  were  abused,  but  of  the 
powerlul  force  of  habit  among  nations  of  shepherds, 
and  the  consequent  diflicully  of  the  transition 
from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural  state. 

To  pursue,  even  in  the  most  cursory  manner, 
the  tide  of  emigration  and  conquest  in  Asia,  the 
rapid  increase  of  some  tribes,  and  the  total  extinc- 
tion of  others,  would  lead  much  too  far.  During 
the  periods  oftheformidable  irruptions  of  the  Huns, 
the  wide-extended  invasions  of  the  Moguls  and 
Tartars,  the  sanguinary  conquests  of  Attila,  Zingis 
Khan  and  Tamerlane,  and  the  dreadful  convulsions 
which  attended  the  dissolution  as  well  as  the  for- 
mation of  their  empires,  the  checks  to  population 
are  but  too  obvious,  la  reading  of  the  devasta- 
tions of  the  human  race  in  those  times,  when  the 
slightest  motive  of  caprice  or  convenience  often  In- 
volved a  whole  people  in  in  discriminate  massacre,! 


*  Gibbon,  vol,  vi,  c.  xxxiv,  y.  5^. 
t  I«l  p.  55, 
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iDBtead  of  looking  for  the  causes  which  prevented 
a  fiirther  progress  in  population,  we  can  only  be 
astonished  at  the  force  of  that  principle  of  increase, 
which  could  furnish  fresh  harvests  of  human  beings 
for  the  scythe  of  each  suceesBive  conqueror^* 
Our  inquiries  will  be  more  usefully  directed 
to  the  present  state  of  the  Tartar  nations,  and  the 
ordinary  checks  to  their  increase,  when  not  under 
the  inHucncc  of  these  violent  convulsions. 

The  immense  country,  inhabited  at  present  by 
those  descendiints  of  the  Mog^uls  and  Tartars, 
who  retain  nearly  the  same  manners  as  their  an- 
cestors, comprises  in  it  almost  all  the  middle 
regions  of  Asia,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of  a 
very  tine  and  temperate  climate.  The  soil  is  in 
general  of  great  natural  fertility.  There  are  com- 
paratively but  few  genuine  deserts.  The  wide- 
extended  plains  without  a  shrub,  which  have 
sometimes  received  that  appellation,  and  which 
the  Russians  call  steppes,  are  covered  with  a  lux- 
uriant grass,  admirably  6tted  for  the  pasture  of 
numerous  herds  and  flocks.  The  principal  defect 
of  this  extensive  country  is  a  want  of  water;  but 
it  is  said  that  the  parts  which  arc  supplied  with 
this  necessary  article,  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  four  times  the  number  of  its  present 
inhabitants,  if  it  were  properly  cultivated.*  Every 
Orda,  or  tribe,  has  a  particular  canton  belonging 
to  it,  containing  both  its  summer  and  winter  pas- 
tures; and  the  population  of  this  vast  territory, 


•  (icucal.  llijit.  <}(  'I'wtnn,  V(jI  ii.  sec.  i.     fvo.     I7J0. 
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whatever  it  may  be,  is  probably  distributed  over 
its  surface  nearly  io  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
actual  fertility  in  the  different  districts. 

Volney  justly  describes  this  necessary  distri- 
butioD  in  speaking  of  the  Bedoweens  of  Syria. 
"  In  the  barren  cantons,  that  is,  those  which  are 
"  ill  furnished  with  plants,  the  tribes  are  feeble 
"  and  very  distant  from  each  other,  as  in  the  de- 
*'  sert  of  Suez,  that  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  in- 
"  terioT  part  of  the  Great  Desert.  When  the  imil 
"  is  better  covered,  as  between  Damascus  and 
"  the  Eu])hrates,  the  tribes  are  stronger  and  less 
"  distant.  And  in  the  cultivable  cantons,  as  tlie 
"-Pachalic  of  Aleppo,  the  Hauran,  and  the  coun- 
"try  of  Gaza,  the  encampments  are  numerous 
"  and  near  each  other. "•  Such  a  distribution  of 
inhabitants,  according  to  the  quantity  of  food 
which  tbcy  can  obtain  in  the  actual  state  of  their 
industry  and  habits,  may  be  applied  to  Grand 
Tartary,  as  well  as  to  Syria  and  Arabia,  and  is, 
in  fact,  equally  applicable  to  the  whole  earth, 
though  the  commerce  of  civilized  nations  prevents 
it  from  being  so  obvious  as  in  tlie  more  simple 
stages  of  society. 

TheMahometanTartars,whoinhabit  the  western 
parte  of  Grand  Tartary,  cultivate  some  of  their 
lands,  but  in  so  slovenly  and  insufticient  a  manner 
as  not  to  afford  a  principal  source  of  subsistence^ 
The  slothful  and  warlike  genius  of  the  barbarian 
every  where  prevails,  and  he  does  not  easily  re- 

*  Voy.  de  VfdiH-y,  toni.  i.  cli.  xxii.  p.  35!.     8vo.     I?67. 
i*  Geiieal,  lli»l.  Tarl.  vok.  ii.  p.  382. 
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concile  himself  to  obtaining  by  labour  what  he 
can  hope  to  acquire  by  rapine.  When  the  annals 
uf  Tartary  arc  not  marked  by  any  signal  wars 
and  revolutions,  its  dumeslic  peace  and  industry 
are  constantly  interrupted  by  petty  contests  and 
mutual  invasions  for  the  sake  of  plunder.  The 
Mahometan  Tartars  are  said  to  live  almost  en- 
tirely by  robbing  and  preying  upon  their  neigh- 
bours, as  well  in  peace  as  in  war.* 

The  Usbecks,  who  possess  as  masters  the  king- 
dom of  Chowarasm,  leave  to  their  tributary  sub- 
jects, the  Sarts  and  Turkmans,  the  finest  pastures 
of  their  country,  merely  because  their  neighbours 
on  that  side  are  too  poor  or  too  vigilant  to  give 
them  ho]>es  of  successful  plunder.  Rapine  is 
their  principal  resource.  They  arc  perpetually 
making  incursions  into  the  territories  of  the  Per- 
sians, and  of  ihu  Usbecks  oi  Great  Bucharia;  and 
neither  peace  nor  truce  can  restrain  them,  as  the 
slaves  and  other  valuable  effects  which  they  carry 
oft' form  the  whole  of  their  riches.  ,The  Usbecks 
and  their  subjects  the  Turkmans  are  perpetually 
at  variance;  and  their  jealousies,  fomented  often 
by  the  princes  of  the  reigning  house,  keep  the 
country  in  a  constant  state  of  intestine  commo- 
tion.t  The  Turkmans  are  always  at  war  with 
the  Curds  and  the  Arabs,  who  often  come  and 
break  the  horns  of  their  herds,  and  carry  away 
their  wives  and  daughters. ;t: 

*  Oc-ncitl.  Hist.  TiiH.  vol.  ii.  p.  390. 
t  111.  p.  ISO,  i31. 
:  Id.  p.  42G. 
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The  Usbecks  of  Great  Buchiiria  are  reckoned 
the  most  civilized  of  all  the  Mahometan  Tartars, 
yet  are  not  mucli  iiifehor  tu  the  rest  in  their  spirit 
of  rapine.*  They  are  always  at  war  with  the 
Persians,  and  laying  waste  the  iine  plains  nf  the 
province  of  Chorasan.  Though  tlie  country  which 
they  possess  is  of  the  greatest  natural  fertility, 
and  some  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants practise  the  peaceful  arts  of  trade  and  agri- 
culture; yet  neither  the  aptitude  of  the  soil,  nor 
the  example  which  they  have  before  them,  can 
induce  them  to  change  their  ancient  habits;  and 
they  would  rather  pillage,  rob,  and  kill  their 
neighbours,  than  apply  themselves  to  improve  the 
benefits  which  nature  so  liberally  ofi'ers  them.-(^ 

The  Tartars  of  the  Casatshia  Orda  in  Turkestan 
live  in  a  state  of  continual  warfare  with  their 
ueighbours  to  the  north  and  east,  in  the  winter 
they  make  their  incursions  towards  the  Kalmucks, 
who,  about  that  time,  go  to  scour  the  frontiers  of 
Great  Bucharia  and  the  parts  to  the  south  of 
their  country.  On  the  other  side  they  perpetu- 
ally incommode  the  Cosacks  of  the  Yaik  and  the 
Nogai  Tartars.  In  the  summer  they  cross  the 
mountains  uf  Eagles,  and  make  inroads  into  Si- 
beria. And  though  they  are  often  very  ill  treated 
iu  these  incursions,  and  the  whole  of  their  plun- 
der is  not  equivalent  to  what  they  might  obtain 
with  very  little  labour  from  their  lands,  yet  they 
choose  rather  to  expose  themselves  to  the  thou- 

*  Gcncnl.  HUt.  Tart.  vol.  li.  p.  4A9. 
t  let.  p.  4S5. 
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sand  fatigues  and  dangers  necessarily  attendant 
on  such  a  life,  than  apply  themselTes  seriously  to 
agriculture.'" 

The  mode  of  life  among  the  other  tribes  of 
Mahometan  Tartars  presents  the  same  uniform 
picture,  which  it  would  be  tiresome  to  repeat, 
and  fur  which  therefore  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
Genealogical  History  of  the  Tartars  and  its  valu- 
able notes.  The  conduct  of  the  author  of  this 
history  himself,  a  Chan  of  Chowarasm,  aifords  a 
curious  example  of  the  savage  manner  in  which 
the  wars  of  policy,  of  revenge,  or  plunder,  are 
carried  on  in  these  countries.  His  invasions  of 
Great  Bucharia  were  frequent;  and  each  expe- 
dition was  signalized  by  the  ravage  of  provinces 
and  the  utter  ruin  and  destruction  of  towns  and 
villages.  When  at  any  time  the  number  of  his 
prisoners  impeded  his  motions,  he  made  no  scruple 
to  kill  them  on  the  spot.  Wishing  to  reduce  the 
power  of  the  Turkmans  who  were  tributary  to 
him,  he  invited  all  the  principal  people  to  a  so- 
lemn feast,  and  had  them  massacred  to  the  num- 
ber of  two  thousand.  He  burnt  and  destroyed 
their  villages  with  the  most  unsparing  crueltyj 
and  committed  such  devastations  that  the  effect 
of  them  returned  on  their  authors,  and  the  army 
of  the  Wctors  suffered  severely  from  dearth. f 

The  Mahometan  Tartars  in  general  hate  trade, 
and  make  it  their  business  to  spoil  all  the  mer- 


*  Gcneal.  HUt.  Tuvt.  vol.  ii.  p.  373,  ct  scq. 
t  1<I.  tul.  t.  t-li.  xii. 
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chants  who  fall  into  their  hands.*  The  only  com- 
merce which  is  countenanced,  is  the  commerce  la 
slaves.  These  Ibrni  a  principal  part  of  the  booty 
which  they  carry  off  in  their  predatory  incursions, 
and  are  considered  as  a  chief  source  of  their 
riches.  Those  which  they  have  occasion  fortiiem- 
selvcs,  cither  for  the  atleudanee  on  their  lierds, 
or  as  wives  and  concubmes,  they  keep,  and  the 
rest  they  sell.f  The  Circassian  and  Baghestan 
Tartars,  and  the  other  tribes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Caucasus,  living  in  a  poor  and  mountain- 
OKis  comitry,  and  on  that  account  less  subject  to 
mvasioD,  generally  overBow  with  inhabitants; 
and  when  they  cannot  obtain  slaves  in  the  com- 
mon way,  steal  from  one  another,  and  even  sell 
their  own  wives  and  children.;]:  This  trade  in 
slaves,  BO  general  among  the  Mahometan  Tartars, 
may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  their  constant  wars; 
as,  when  a  prospect  of  a  plentiful  supply  for  this 
kind  of  traffic  offers  itself,  neither  peace  nor  al- 
liance can  restrain  them.^ 

The  heathen  Tartars,  the  Kalmucks  and  Mo- 

*  Geoeal.  Hist.  Tart,  vol,  ii.  p,  412. 

till.  vol.  ii.  p.  413. 

f  Id.  p.  413,  -114,  ami  cli.  xti. 

^  "  They  JHstify  it  ns  lawful  to  hnrc  many  wives,  bccaatc  tliey 
"  Bftjr  they  brin^  us  mttTiy  cliildrcTi,  wbich  we  cnn  sell  for  reoily- 
"  luoucy,  yr  vxcbmigc  for  uucc^sary  n-uiivcnicucit's  ;  yet  wlicn  tliey 
"  haw  not  whcrcwilbal  to  iiiaiiitniii  them,  thc-y  bold  it  a  piece  ot 
"  charity  to  rmircler  iufunts  new-born,  as  also  ibcy  do  such  iw  tire 
"  sick  atui  past  recovery,  bccuuse  tlicy  say  they  free  tlicui  from  a 
"  great  deal  of  misery."  Sir  John  Cbardiii'*  Travels,  llurm'c 
CoL  b.  Hi.  c.  ii.  p.  865. 
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guls,  do  not  make  U80  of  slaves,  and  arc  said  in 
general  to  lead  a  much  more  peaceable  and  harm- 
less life,  contenting  themselves  with  the  produce 
of  their  herds  and  flocks,  which  form  their  sole 
riches.  They  rarely  make  war  for  the  sake  of 
plunder;  and  seldom  invade  the  territory  of  their 
neighbours,  unlest  to  revenge  a  prior  attack. 
They  are  not  however  without  destructive  wars. 
The  inroads  of  the  Mahometan  Tartars  oblige 
them  to  constant  defence  and  retaliation;  and 
feuds  subsist  between  the  kindred  tribes  of  the 
Kalmucks  and  Moguls,  which,  fomented  by  the 
artful  policy  of  the  emperor  of  China,  are  carried 
on  with  such  animosity  as  to  threaten  the  entire 
destruction  of  one  or  other  of  these  nations.* 

The  Bedoweens  of  Arabia  and  Syria  do  not  live 
in  greater  tranquillity  than  the  inhabitants  of 
Grand  Tartary.  The  very  nature  of  the  pastoral 
stale  seems  to  furnish  perpetual  occasions  for  war. 
The  pastures,  which  a  tribe  uses  at  one  period, 
form  but  a  small  part  of  its  possessions.  A  large 
range  of  tcmtory  is  successively  occupied  in  the 
course  of  the  year;  and,  as  the  whole  of  this  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  annual  subsistence  of 
the  tribe,  and  is  considered  as  appropriated,  every 
violation  of  it,  though  the  tribe  may  I>e  at  a  great 
distance,  is  held  to  be  a  just  cause  of  war.f    Al- 


»  fieneal.  Hist.  Tftrt.  vol-  ii.  p.  545. 

t  lis  sc  disputeroiit  la  tcrrc  inculte,  comnie  p«rrnj  ncnis  Ics  ci- 

toycm  .HC  (lisputcni  Ie»  hcnta^'s.  Ainsii  ils  I roiivcroiit  Jc  fr£- 
ijuenlei  occitsious  ik  guerre  jiuur  Ui  iiuiuirituri.-  ilv  k-uib  bvsliaux, 
fcc.  *  *  »  *  ils  aunjnt  autaat  clc  chose*  ilt  rcglcr  [wr  Ic  droit  dcs 
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liauces  and  kmdred  make  these  wars  more  ge- 
neral. When  blood  is  slied,  more  must  expiate 
it;  and  as  such  accidents  have  multiplied  in  the 
lapse  of  years,  ihe  greatest  part  of  the  tribes  have 
quarrels  between  lliem  and  live  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual hostility.*  In  the  times  which  preceded 
Mahomet,  seventeen  hundred  battles  are  recorded 
by  tradition;  and  a  partial  truce  of  two  mouths, 
which  was  religiously  kept,  might  be  considered, 
according  to  a  just  remark  of  Gibbon,  as  still 
more  strongly  expressive  oftheir  general  habits  of 
anarchy  and  warfare.t 

The  tt'aste  of  life  froni  such  habits  might  alone 
appear  sufficient  to  repress  their  population;  but 
probably  their  effect  is  still  greater  in  the  fatal 
check  which  they  give  to  every  species  of  indus- 
try, and  particularly  to  that,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  enlarge  the  means  of  subsistence.  Even  the 
construction  of  a  well  or  a  reservoir  of  water  re- 
quires some  funds  and  labour  in  advance;  and 
war  may  destroy  in  one  day  the  work  of  many 
months  and  the  resources  of  a  whole  year.  J  The 
evils  seem  mutually  to  produce  each  other.  A 
scarcity  of  subsistence  might  at  first  perhaps  give 
occasion  to  the  habits  of  war ;  and  the  habits  of 
war  in  return  powerfully  contribute  to  narrow  the 
means  of  subsistence. 


gens  qa'ih  en  anront  pcu  &  decider  par  le  droit  ciril.     Monus. 
Esprit  <leH  Loix,  1.  xviii.  c.  xii. 

•  Voy.  de  Voloey,  tom,  i.  c.  xxii.  p.  361 ,  362,  363. 

t  Gibbon,  vol.  ix.  c.  1.  p.  238,  239. 

X  Voy.  lie  Volney,  tom.  i.  c.  xxiii.  p.  35.3. 
VOL.   I.  K 
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Some  tribes,  from  the  nature  of  the  deserts  in 
which  they  live,  seem  to  be  necessarily  con- 
demned to  a  pastoral  lil'e;*  but  even  those  which 
inhabit  soils  proper  for  agriculture,  have  but  little 
temptation  to  practise  this  art,  while  surrounded 
by  marauding  neighbours.  The  peasants  of  the 
frontier  provinces  of  Syria,  Persia  and  Siberia, 
exposed,  as  they  are,  to  the  constant  incursions 
of  a  devastating  enemy,  do  not  lead  a  life  that  is 
to  be  envied  by  the  wandering  Tartar  or  Arab. 
A  certain  degree  of  security  is  perhaps  still  more 
necessary  than  richness  of  soil,  to  cncourag'e  the 
cliange  from  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural  state; 
and  where  this  cannot  be  attained,  the  sedentary 
labourer  is  more  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  than  he  who  leads  a  wandering  life,  and 
carries  all  his  property  with  him-t  Under  the 
feeble,  yet  oppressive  government  of  the  Turks; 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  peasants  to  desert  their 
villages  and  betake  themselves  to  a  pastoral  state, 
in  which  they  expect  to  be  better  able  to  escape 
from  the  plunder  of  iheir  Turkish  masters  and 
Arab  neighbours.^ 

It  may  be  said,  however,  of  the  sheplierd,  as  of 
the  hunter,  that  if  want  alone  could  effect  a  change 
of  habits,  there  would  bo  few  pastoral  uibes  re- 
maining. Notwithstanding  the  constant  wars  of 
tlie  Bedoween  Arabs,  and  the  other  checks  to 
<heir  increase  from  the  hardships  of  their  mode 

•  Voy.  dc  Volnoy,  torn.  i.  c.  xxxiii.  p.  350. 
t  Id.  p.  354. 
J  id.  p  3J0. 
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of  life,  their  ])0[iulation  presses  so  hard  against 
the  limits  of  their  food,  that  they  are  corapeUcd 
from  uecessity  tu  ;i  degree  uf  abstinence,  wJiich 
nothing  but  early  and  constant  liabit  could  enable 
the  human  constitution  to  support.  According  lo 
Volncy,  the  lower  clasHcs  of  the  Arabs  live  in  a 
state  of  habitual  misery  and  famine.*  The  tribes 
of  the  desert  deny  that  the  religion  of  Mahomet 
was  made  for  them.  "  For  how,"  they  say,  "  can 
we  perform  ablutions  when  we  have  no  water; 
l»ow  can  we  give  alms  when  we  have  no  riches; 
or  wliat  occasion  can  there  be  to  fast  during  the 
month  of  Ilamadan,  when  we  fast  all  tlie  year?"  [ 

The  power  and  riches  of  a  Chaik  consist  in  the 
number  of  his  tribe.  He  considers  it  therefore 
as  his  interest  to  encourage  population,  without 
reflecting  how  it  may  be  supported.  His  own 
consequence  greatly  depends  on  a  numert>us  pro- 
geny and  kindred;]:  and  in  a  state  of  society 
where  power  generally  procures  subsistence,  each 
individual  family  derives  strength  and  importance 
from  its  numbers.  These  ideas  act  strongly  as  a 
bounty  upon  population;  and,  co-operating  with 
a  spirit  of  generosity  which  almost  produces  a 
community  of  gooHs,^  contribute  to  push  it  lo  its 
utmost  verge,  and  to  depress  tiie  bodyof  the  people 
in  the  most  rigid  poverty. 

The  habits  of  polygamy,  where  there  have  been 

*■  Voy.  dc  Voliicj,  loin,  i.  c.  xxiii.  p,  3J9. 
1 1<1.  p.  .■J80 

;  M  II.  ma. 

k  Id.  p.  37rt. 
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losses  of  men  in  war,  tcod  perhaps  also  to  produce 
the  same  effect.  Niebubr  observes,  that  polygamy 
multiplies  families  till  many  of  their  branches  sink 
intothe  raostwretched  misery.*  The  desceudaute 
of  Mahomet  arc  found  in  great  numbers  all  over 
the  east,  and  many  of  them  in  extreme  poverty. 
A  Mahometan  is  in  some  degree  obliged  to  poly- 
gamy from  a  priociplc  of  obedience  to  his  prophet, 
who  makes  one  of  tiie  greatest  duties  of  man  to 
consist  lu  procreating  children  to  glorify  the 
Creator,  Fortuuately,  individual  iolerest  correcU 
in  some  degree,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the 
absurdity  of  the  legislator;  and  the  poor  Arab  is 
obUged  to  proportion  his  religious  obedience  to  the 
scantiness  of  his  resources.  Yet  still  the  direct 
encouragements  to  population  arc  extraordinarily 
great;  and  nothing  can  ]}lace  in  a  more  striking 
point  of  view  the  futility  and  absurdity  of  such 
encouragements  than  the  present  state  of  those 
countries.  It  is  universally  agreed  that,  if  their 
population  be  not  less  than  formerly,  it  is  indubi* 
tably  not  greater;  and  it  follows  as  a  direct  con- 
sequence, that  the  great  increase  of  some  families 
has  absolutely  pushed  others  out  of  existence. 
Gibbon,  speaking  of  Arabia,  obser\'es,  that  "  The 
"  measure  of  population  is  regulated  by  the  means 
*'  of  subsistence;  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  vast 
"  peninsula  might  be  out-numbered  by  the  sub- 
"  jects  of  a  fertile  and  industrious   province."t 

•  NiebuUr's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  c.  v.  p.  607. 

\   It  IN  ntClicr  »  cur iou»  circumstance,  tliat  n  tnilh  Mt  iiii|>iirl.»]gl, 
which  has  been  Jtatctl  aud  uckaowlcdgcd  by  to  many  authors. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  encouragements  to  marriage, 
this  measure  cannot  be  passed.  While  the  Arabs 
retain  their  present  manners,  and  the  country  re- 
mains in  its  present  state  uf  cultivation,  the  pro- 
mise of  Paradise  to  everj'  man  who  had  ten  chil- 
dren would  but  little  increase  their  numbers, 
though  it  might  greatly  increase  their  misery. 
Direct  encouragements  to  population  have  no  ten- 
dency whatever  to  change  these  manners  and 
promote  cultivaliun.  Perhaps  indeed  they  have 
a  contrary  tendency ;  as  the  constant  uneasiness 
from  poverty  and  want  which  they  occasion  must 
encourage  the  marauding  spirit,*  and  multiply 
the  occasions  of  war. 

Among  the  Tartars,  who  from  living  in  a  more- 
fertile  soil  are  comparatively  richer  in  cattle»  the 
plunder  to  be  obtained  in  predatory  incursions  is 
greater  than  among  the  Arabs.  And  as  the  con- 
tests are  more  bloody  from  the  superior  strength 
of  the  tribes,  and  the  custom  of  making  slaves  is 
general,  the  loss  of  numbers  in  war  will  be  more 
considerable.  These  two  circumstances  united 
enable  some  hordes  of  fortunate  robbers  to  live  in 
a  state  of  plenty,  in  comparison  of  their  less  en- 
terprising neighbours.  Professor  Pallas  gives  a 
particular  account  of  two  wandering  tribes  sub- 

sbould  ifi  rurely  hare  been  pursued  to  ir.s  consequences.  People 
fUT  not  evi-ry  iliiy  dyini;  nf  faininc.  How  ibcn  is  tlic  ix^titntjon 
regulated  to  the  measure  of  tiic  menns  of  subRist4.-iirc? 

"  Auui  arrive-t'il  cliiujtic  juur  dcs  uccidciis,  dcs  ucdfivcnicnii  de 
bealkiix  :  et  cettt;  ^uerri;  de  luiumidc  e^t  unc  dv  cvlk-s  i|ui  occupi-riL 
davautouc  \v9  Arubci,     Voy.  dc  Volncy.  tmn.  i.  c.  xxiU.  p,  3M. 
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jcct  to  Russia,  one  of  which  supports  itself  almost 
entirely  by  plunder,  and  the  other  lives  as  peace- 
ably as  the  restlessness  of  its  neig^hbours  will 
admit.  It  may  be  curitnis  to  trace  the  different 
checks  to  population  that  result  from  tbc^e  diffe- 
rent habits. 

The  Kirgisiens,  according  to  Pallas,*  live  at 
their  ease  in  comparison  of  the  other  wiuidcring; 
tribes  that  are  subject  to  Russia.  The  spirit  of 
liberty  and  independence  which  reigns  amongst 
them,  joined  to  the  facility  with  which  they  can 
procure  a  Bock  sufficient  for  their  maintenance, 
prevents  any  of  them  from  entering  into  the  ser- 
vice of  others.  They  all  expect  to  be  treated  as 
brothers;  and  the  rich  therefore  are  obliged  to 
use  slaves.  It  may  be  asked  what  are  the  causes 
which  prevent  the  lower  classes  of  people  from  in- 
creasing till  they  become  poor? 

Pallas  has  not  informed  us  how  far  vicious  cus- 
toms with  respect  to  women,  or  the  restraints  on 
marriage  from  tlic  fear  of  a  family  may  have  con- 
tributed to  this  effect;  but  perhaps  the  descri^)- 
tion  which  he  gives  of  their  civil  constitution  and 
licentious  spirit  of  rapine,  may  alone  be  almost 
sufficient  to  account  fur  it.  The  Chan  cannot  ex- 
ercise his  authority  but  througfh  the  medium  of  a 
couucil  of  j)riucipai  peisous,  choseu  by  the  people; 

•  Not  littviiif;  beon  nbic  ti)  procure  the  wrirk  uf  Vn\\n».  on  tlic 
liistury  of  ttif  Mongol  nutiunt^,  I  have  Iktc  mnile  use  of  a  genera! 
»ljrr(l(^rnL-nt  of  the  woiks  of  ttw-  Itu¥si:iii  tTavutlcrt;,  iu  4  vols,  ocL 
pilhlislicd  at  Bi-^niL'  mirt  I»ausQniw  in  17SI  aiitl  \7Hi,  tmtiUed  JX- 
C(iuvcrtc£  Hussi^k.  lava.  iti.  p.  li^*). 
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and  even  the  decrees  thus  confirmed  are  continually 
violated  with  impunity.*  Tliougli  tlic  plunder 
and  capture  of  persons,  of  cattle  and  of  merchan- 
dise, which  thf.  Kirgisiens  exercise  on  their  neigh- 
bours the  Kazalpacs,  the  Bucharians,  the  Persians, 
the  Truehemens,  the  Kalmucks  and  the  Russians, 
are  prohibited  by  their  laws,  yet  no  person  is 
afraid  to  avow  them.  On  the  contrary,  they 
boast  of  their  successes  iti  this  way  as  of  the  most 
honourable  enterprises.  Sometimes  they  pass 
their  frontiers  alone  to  seek  their  fortune,  some- 
times collect  id  troops  under  the  command  of  aa 
able  chief,  and  pillage  entire  caravans.-  A  ^reat 
number  of  Kirgisiens,  in  exercising  this  rapine, 
are  either  killed  or  taken  into  slavery;  but  about 
this  the  nation  troubles  itself  very  little.  When 
these  ravages  are  committed  by  private  adventu- 
rers, each  retains  what  he  has  taken,  whether 
cattle  or  women.  The  male  slaves  and  the  mer- 
chandise are  sold  to  the  rich,  or  to  foreign 
trade  rs.f 

Willi  these  habits,  iu  addition  to  their  national 
wars,  which  from  the  ttckle  and  turbulent  disposi- 
tion of  the  tribe  are  extremely  frequent,;]:  we  may 
easily  conceive  that  the  checks  to  population  from 
violent  causes  may  be  so  powerful  as  nearly  to 
preclude  all  others.  Occasional  famines  may 
sometimes  attack  them  in  their  wars  of  devasta- 


*  Ducuuv.  Uuss.  tow.  iii.  p.  389. 

t  III.  p.  :JU(i,  3y7,  yU8. 
t  Id.  p.  3/8. 
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iidD,^  their  fatiguing  predatory  incursions,  or 
from  long  droughts  and  mortality  of  cattle;  but 
in  the  common  course  of  things  the  approach  of 
poverty  would  be  the  signal  for  a  new  marauding 
expedition;  and  the  poor  Kirgisien  would  cither 
return  with  sufficient  to  support  him,  or  lose  his 
life  or  liberty  in  the  attempt.  He  who  deter- 
mines to  be  rich  or  die,  and  does  not  scruple  tlie 
means,  cannot  long  live  poor. 

The  Kalmucks,  who  before  their  emigration  iu 
1771  inhabited  the  fertile  steppes  of  the  Wolga 
under  the  pn»tection  of  Russia,  lived  in  general 
in  a  ditilerent  manner.  They  were  not  often  en- 
gaged in  any  very  bloody  wars  ;t  and  the  power 
of  the  Chan  being  absolute,:!:  and  the  civil  admi- 
nistration better  regulated  than  among  the  Kir- 
gisiens,  the  marauding  expeditions  of  private  ad- 
venturers were  checked.  The  Kalmuck  women 
are  extremely  ])ro!ific.  Barren  marriages  are 
rare,  and  three  or  four  children  are  generally 
seen  playing  round  every  hut.  From  which  (ob- 
ser\'ea  Pallas)  it  may  naiurally  be  concluded  that 
they  ought  to  have  multiplied  greatly  during  the 
hundred  and  fifty  years  that  they  inhabited  trau- 

*  Cetu  luultiludc  dfrvaBtc  tout  ce  qui  ec  troave  sur  son  pas- 
siigej  lis  cn]nl^ncllt  avcccux  loiii  le  hHta\  <\y\\h  nc  eoiisomnicDt 
pas,  et  veiluiseiit  ^  r«scluvng«  \k»  ftiuiuii^,  Ics  etifaos,  CI  Ics  bommcs, 
i|u'i]s  n'nnl  ^m  luaMwcr^s.     D6couv.  Ruks.  torn.  m.  p.  390. 

t  DOcoMv.  Kiiss.  torn,  iii,  p.  221.  The  tribe  is  described  bcrc 
uader  ibe  iiutiie  of  Tor^ota,  wbich  was  tbtir  nfippopriiitc  appella- 
tion. The  RuGxiniiE  called  them  by  the  more  gencml  aame  of 
Kalmucks. 

t  Id.  p.  327. 
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quilly  the  steppes  of  the  Wolga.  The  reasons 
which  he  gives  for  their  not  haviDg  iucrea-sed  so 
much  as  uiiglit  be  expected,  are  the  many  acci- 
dents occasioned  by  falls  from  horses,  the  fre- 
quent petty  wars  between  their  different  princes 
and  with  their  different  neighbours;  and  particu- 
larly the  numbers  among  the  poorer  classes  who 
die  of  hunger,  of  misery,  and  every  species  of 
calamity,  of  which  the  children  are  most  fre- 
quently the  victims.* 

It  appears  that  when  this  tribe  put  itself  imder 
the  protection  of  Russia,  it  had  separated  from 
the  Soongarcs,  and  was  by  no  means  numerous. 
The  possession  of  the  fertile  steppes  of  the  Wolga 
and  a  more  tranquil  lite  soon  increased  it,  and  in 
16G2  it  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  families-t 
From  this  period  to  1771,  the  time  of  its  migra- 
tion, it  seems  to  have  increased  very  slowly.  The 
extent  of  pastures  possessed  would  not  probably 
admit  of  a  much  greater  population;  as  at  the 
time  of  its  flight  from  these  quarters,  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  Chan  at  the  conduct  of  Russia  was 
seconded  by  the  complaints  of  the  people  of  the 
want  of  pasture  for  their  numerous  herds.  At 
this  time  the  tribe  amounted  to  between  55  and 


•  Dfecoov.  Russ.  torn.  iit.  p.  3 1 0,  320,  321 . 

+  Id.  p.  221.  Tooke's  View  of  tliu  Riis.4inii  RitipiKj  vol.  ii. 
b.  ii.  p.  30.  Another  instance  nf  rapH  uicrcuse  prcscuts  itself  iu 
a  folony  of  baptized  Kalmucks,  who  received  from  RusMa  ii  ferlile 
district  tu  sttdc  in.  From  S(j9.'>,  wliich  vin^  its  number  iu  17.1'!, 
it  lind  incKaacd  ia  IT?!  tt>  14,000.  Tootie's  View  of  tlie  Kuss. 
Kmp.  vul.  tl.  1).  ii.  p.  32,  33. 
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60,000  families.  Its  fate  in  this  curious  migra- 
tiuii  was  what  lia»  jtrobably  been  tbe  fate  of 
many  other  wandering  hordes,  who,  from  scanty 
]>asturcs  or  other  causes  of  discontent,  have  at- 
tempted to  seek  for  fresh  seats.  The  march 
took  place  iu  tlie  winter,  and  numbers  perished 
on  tliis  painful  journey  from  cold,  famine,  and 
misery,  A  great  part  were  either  killed  or  taken 
by  tlie  Kirghises;  and  those  who  reached  their 
place  of  destination,  though  received  at  first 
kindly  by  the  Chinese,  were  alterwards  treated 
with  extreme  severity.* 

Before  this  migration,  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Kalmucks  had  lived  in  great  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness, and  had  been  reduced  habitually  to  make 
use  of  every  animal,  plant,  or  root,  from  which  it 
was  possible  to  extract  nourishment. t  They 
very  seldom  killed  any  of  their  cattle  that  were 
in  health,  except  indeed  such  as  were  stolen^ 
and  these  were  devoured  immediately,  for  fear 
of  a  discovery.  Wounded  or  worn-out  horses, 
and  beasts  that  had  died  of  any  disease  except 
a  contagious  epidemic,  were  considered  as  most 
dcsii-able  food.  Some  of  tlie  poorest  Kalmucks 
would  eat  the  most  putrid  carrion,  and  even  the 
dung  of  their  cattle. |.  A  great  number  of  chil- 
dren perished  of  course  from  bad  nourishment.^ 

*  Tookc's  View  of  ibe  Russ.  Emp.  vol.  ii.  b.  ii.  p.  29,  30,  31. 
Ducuuv.  Uu^s.  toiii.  iii.  p.  'i'i\. 

I    l>t-c:iMiv.  l{u»».  torn,  iii,  p.  '27i,  '£76, 
t  la.  [..  ill.  27o,  -^74. 

k  Id.  |>.  -in. 
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classes  suffered  se- 
In  general,  one 


f    nii 


:rely  from  cold  and  hunger.* 
Miird  of  tlieir  slieep,  and  often  inucli  more,  died 
in  the  winter  in  spite  o^  all  tlieir  care;  and  if  a 
frost  canie  late  in  the  season  after  raiu  and  snow, 
so  that  the  cattle  could  not  get  at  the  grass,  the 
mortality  among  their  herds  became  general, 
and  the  poorer  classes  were  exposed  to  inevitable 
iaaiine."!* 

Malignant  fevers,  generated  principally  by  their 
putrid  food  and  the  putrid  exhalations  with  which 
they  were  surrounded,  and  the  sniall-pox,  which 
was  dreaded  like  the  plague,  sometimes  thinned 
their  numbers ;:[:  but  in  general  it  appears  that 
their  population  pressed  so  hard  against  the  limits 
of  their  means  of  subsistence,  that  want,  with  the 
l^^seascs  arising  from  it.  might  be  considered  as 
^Kc  principal  check  to  their  increase. 
^B  A  person  travelling  iti  Tartary  during  the  sum- 
^mcr  months  would  probably  see  extensive  steppes 
unoccupied,  and  grass  in  profusion  spoiling  for 
want  of  cattle  to  consume  it.  He  woukl  infer 
perhaps  that  the  country  could  support  a  much 
greater  number  of  inliabitants,  even  supposing 
them  to  remain  in  their  shepherd  state.  But  this 
might  be  a  hasty  and  unwarranted  conclusion.  A 
horse  or  any  other  working  animal  is  said  to  be 
trong  only  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  his 

*  DccoHV.  Rtiiis.  tuin.  iii.  ^.  311^. 

t  W.  p-  2/0. 

J  Id.  [1.  :)ll,3l'i,  3I». 
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-  weakest  part.  If  hi*  legs  be  slender  and  feeble, 
the  strength  of  his  body  will  be  but  of  little  con- 
sequence ;  or  if  he  wants  power  in  his  hack  and 
haunches,  the  strength  which  he  may  possess  in 
his  limbs  can  never  be  called  fully  iuto  action. 
The  same  reasoning  must  be  applied  to  the  power 
oi  the  earth  to  support  living  creatures.  The 
profusion  of  nourishment  which  is  poured  forth 
in  the  seasons  of  plenty  canuot  all  be  consumed 
by  the  scanty  numbers  that  were  able  to  subsist 
through  the  season  of  scarcity.  When  human 
industry  and  foresight  arc  directed  in  the  best 
manner,  the  population  which  the  soil  can  su]>- 
port  is  regulated  by  the  average  produce  through- 
out the  year;  but  among  animals,  and  in  the 
uncivilized  stittes  of  man,  it  will  be  much  below 
this  average.  The  Tartar  would  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  collect  and  carry  with  him  such  a 
quantity  of  hay  as  would  feed  all  his  cattle  well 
during  the  winter.  It  would  impede  his  motions, 
expose  him  to  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  and  an 
unibi-tunate  day  might  deprive  him  of  the  labours 
of  a  whole  summer ;  as  in  the  mutual  invasions 
which  occur,  it  seems  to  be  the  universal  practice 
to  burn  and  destroy  all  the  forage  and  provisions 
which  cannot  be   carried   away.*     The   Tartar 

*  On  Dtit  Ic  feu  h.  tdutcs  les  meulcs  dc  Wc  ci  dc  fourrngc.**** 
Cent  I'iiiquniUii;  vUta(;c!{  egnlemcnt  inct^nctiiiN.  Mt^moires  du  Baron 
tic  Tott,  torn.  i.  p.  272.  lie  giveit  ii  curious  descriptiua  of  tlic 
devastation  of  a  Tartar  army,  aud  of  iu  suffcringn  in  n  winter 
ciiiiipaign.  CiCLti:  jciuinvc  <:<>(tl.a  iL  Inimcc  ]ilu&  i)c  3,00U  liomnwfj 
ct  30,000  clievgiux,  yui  piiriicnt  de  iroid,  p.  207. 
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therefore  provides  only  for  the  most  valuable  of 
his  cattle  during  the  winter,  and  leaves  the  rest 
to  support  themselves  by  the  scanty  herbage 
which  they  can  pick  up.  This  poor  living,  com- 
bined with  the  severe  cold,  natui'ally  destroys  a 
considerable  part  of  them.*  The  population  of 
the  tribe  is  measured  by  the  population  of  its 
herds ;  aud  the  average  numbers  of  the  Tartars, 
as  of  the  horses  that  run  wild  in  the  desert,  are 
kept  down  so  low  by  the  annual  returns  of  the 
cold  and  scarcity  of  winter,  that  they  cannot  con- 
sume all  the  plentiful  otierings  of  summer. 

Droughts  and  unfavourable  seasons  have,  iu 
proportion  to  their  frequency,  the  same  effects  as 
the  winter.  In  Arabia-f^  and  a  great  part  of  Tar- 
tary:|;  droughts  are  not  uncoramou ;  and  if  the 
periods  of  iheir  return  be  not  above  six  or  eight 
years,  the  average  population  can  never  much 
exceed  what  the  soil  can  support  during  these 
unfavourable  times.  This  is  true  iu  every  situa- 
tiun;  but  perhaps,  in  the  shepherd  state,  man  is 
peculiarly  exposed  to  be  affected  by  the  seasons; 
and  a  great  mortality  of  parent  stock  is  an  evil 
more  fatal  and  longer  felt  than  tlie  failure  of  a 
crop  of  grain.  Pallas  and  the  other  Russian  tra- 
vellers speak  of  epizooties  as  very  common  iu 
these  parts  of  the  world.§ 

As  among  the  Tartars  a  family  is  always  ho- 

•  Dccouverte*  lliuses,  vol.  iii.  p.  261. 

t  Voy.  dc  Vrtlney,  toI.  i,  c.  23,  p.  353. 

I  Rccouv,  Russ.  torn.  i.  p.  4fi7 ;  H.  p.  10,  II,  13,  &c. 

^  Id.  toiu.  i.  p.  2!)a,  &c.;  ii.  p.  1 1  1  iv,  p.  304. 
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Doarabk,  and  women  are  reckoned  very  service- 
able in  ibe  managcmeDt  of  the  cattle  and  the 
hooaebold  ooDcems,  it  is  not  probable  tbat  many 
are  deterred  lirom  marriage  from  the  fear  of  uot 
being  able  to  support  a  &m9j.*  At  the  E^ine 
time,  as  all  wiTes  are  bcnigfat  of  their  imrents,  it 
nmt  sometimes  be  out  of  the  power  of  ttie  poorer 
dasKS  to  make  the  porcha&e.  Tbc  Munk  Ku- 
luMquia.  speaking  of  this  custom,  says  that,  as 
parents  keep  all  their  daughters  till  they  can  sell 
them,  their  maids  are  sometimes  very  stale  before 
they  are  roarried.t  Among  the  Mahometan  Tar- 
tars, female  captives  would  supply  the  place  uf 
wirea^^  but  among  the  Pagan  Tartars,  who  make 
but  little  use  of  slaves,  the  inability  to  buy  wires 
must  fre(]aent)y  operate  on  tlic  poorer  classes  as 
a  check  to  marriage,  particularly  as  their  price 
would  be  kept  up  by  the  practice  of  polygamy 
among  the  rich.§ 

The  Kalmucks  are  said  not  to  be  jealous,i|  and 
from  the  frequency  of  the  venereal  disease  among 
them,^  we  may  infer  that  a  certain  degree  of  pro- 
miscuous intercourse  prevails. 


*  Geoe«L  Ilia,  of  ttw  Tartim,  %ol.  ii.  p.  40/. 

f  Trarcb  uf  Wni.  Hubniquis.  in  1353.  Harris's  Cnllcrtion  ul' 
Vny.  Tj.  i.  c.  ii.  p.  561. 

X  IX-couv.  Ktus.  tofn.  lU.  p.  413. 

i  FWUn  take*  imjIicu  of  tlic  )>rflrrily  of  «r»iiicii  or  «upcrahuil- 
dancc  of  mnlcs  noHHi^  ttic  Kniinticks,  iHHwittistaixlin^  tlii:  tiKin; 
cuiiktjuit  cxp<j(ur«  uf  tUc  male  sex  to  every  kiii<l  of  luvrtilent.  !)<•• 
ctHiv.  Ittitii.  Utiu.  iii.  p.  3^. 

tl  Id.  p.  239. 

%  Id.  p.  324. 
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On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  would  appear  that 
in  that  department  of  the  shepherd  life  which  has 
been  considered  in  this  chapter,  the  principal 
checks  which  keep  the  population  down  to  the 
level  of  the  means  of  subsistence  are,  restraint 
from  inability  to  obtain  a  wife,  vicious  customs 
with  respect  to  women,  epidemics,  wars,  famine, 
and  the  diseases  arising  from  extreme  poverty. 
The  three  first  checks  and  the  last  appear  to  have 
operated  with  much  less  force  among  the  shep- 
herds of  the  north  of  Europe. 


(     H4    ) 


CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  the  CheeliA  to  Population  in  different  partx  of  Africa. 

The  parts  of  Africa  visited  by  Park,  are  de- 
scribed by  him  as  neither  well  cultivated  nor  well 
peopled.  He  found  many  extensive  and  beautiful 
districts  entirely  destitute  of  inhabitants;  and  in 
general  the  borders  of  the  different  kingdoms 
were  either  very  thinly  peopled  or  perfectly  de- 
serted. The  swampy  banks  of  the  Gambia,  the 
Senegi\l,  and  other  rivers  towards  the  coast,  ap- 
peared to  be  unfavourable  to  population,  from 
being  unhealthy;*  but  other  parts  were  not  of 
this  description ;  and  it  was  not  possible,  he 
says,  to  behold  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  vast  herds  of  cattle  proper  both  for  la- 
bour and  food,  and  reflect  on  the  means  which 
presented  themselves  of  vast  inland  narigation, 
without  lamenting  that  a  country  so  abundantly 
gifted  by  nature  should  remain  in  its  present  sa- 
vage and  neglected  state.f 

The  causes  of  this  neglected  state  clearly  ap- 
pear, however,  in  the  description  which  Park 
gives  of  the  general  habits  of  the  negro  nations. 
In  a  country  divided  into  a  thousand  petty  states, 
mostly  independent  and  jealous  of  each  other,  it 


*  Park's  IiiLcriur  of  Africa,  c,  xk.  p.  201  - 
f  Id.  c,  xxiii.  p.  312. 
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is  natural,  he  says,  to  imagine  that  wars  fre- 
quently originate  from  very  frivolous  provoca- 
tions. The  wars  of  Africa  arc  of  two  kinds,  one 
called  KiUi.  that  which  is  openly  avowed;  and 
the  other,  Tegria,  pluodering  or  stealing.  These 
latter  are  very  common,  particularly  about  the 
beginning  of  the  dry  season,  when  the  labours  of 
harvest  are  over,  and  provisions  are  plentiful. — 
These  plundering  excursions  always  produce 
speedy  retaliation.* 

The  insecurity  of  property  arising  from  this 
constant  exposure  to  plunder,  must  necessa- 
rily have  a  most  baneful  effect  on  industry.  The 
deserted  state  of  all  the  frontier  provinces  suffi- 
ciently proves  to  what  degree  it  operates.  The 
nature  of  the  climate  is  unfavourable  to  the  exer- 
tion of  the  negro  nations;  and,  as  there  are  not 
many  opportunities  of  turning  to  advantage  the 
surplus  produce  of  their  labour,  we  cauuot  be  sur- 
prised that  ihcy  should  in  general  content  them- 
selves with  cultivating  only  so  much  ground  as  is 
necessary  for  their  own  support-t  These  causes 
appear  adequately  to  account  for  the  uncultivated 
state  of  the  country. 

The  waste  of  life  in  these  constant  wars  and 
predatory  iucursions  must  be  considerable;  and 
Park  agrees  with  Buft'on  in  stating,  that  indepen- 
dently of  violent  causes,  longeWty  is  rare  among 
the  negroes.  At  forty,  he  says,  most  of  them 
become  grey-haired  and  covered  with  wrinkles, 

■  Park's  Interior  of  Africn,  c.  xxii.  p.  291  &  seq. 
t  Id.  c.  wti.  p.  280. 
VOL.  r.  L 
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and  few  of  them  survive  the  age  of  fifty-five  or 
sixty.*  Dufibn  attributes  this  shorlness  of  life  to 
the  premature  intercourse  of  die  sexes,  and  very 
early  and  excessive  debauchery. f  On  this  sub- 
ject perhaps  he  has  been  led  into  exaggerations; 
but  without  attributing  too  much  to  this  cause,  it 
seems  agreeable  to  the  analogy*  of  nature  to  sup- 
pose that,  as  the  natives  of  hot  climates  arrive 
much  earlier  at  maturity  than  the  inhabitants  of 
colder  countries,  they  should  also  perish  earlier^ 
According  to  Buffon,  the  negro-women  are  ex- 
tremely prolific;  butitappears  IroraPark  that  they 
are  iu  the  habit  of  suckling  their  children  two 
or  three  years,  and  as  tlie  husband  during  this 
time  devotes  t)ic  whole  of  his  attention  to  his  other 
wives,  the  family  of  each  wife  is  seldom  nnme- 
rous.J  Polygamy  is  universally  allowed  among 
the  negro  nations  ;^  and  consequently  without  a 

•  Parks  .Vrica,  c.  ml.  p.  284. 

t  L'ltKa^t:  jx-C-iuHtura  ties  fctiiiiie«  est  pcut-Gtiv  U  cause  de  U 
briuvet^  ite  Icur  vie;  ]«s  cnfans  sont  si  dcb&uchcs,  cc  si  pcu  eon- 
tnunts  pur  leu  ]l^^cls  t-t  niArcs  que  cU-h  Icur  plus  trndrc  jciinesse  ils 
K  livnmt  ii  tout  cc  que  La  natare  lear  suggere  ;  rieu  n'est  ri  rare 
qucdc  trouTcr  tlons  cc  ptuplc  qudquc  fillc  qui  piiisse  >e  uiUTeiiir 
du  tenis  suquct  die  n  ccssfce  d'etre  vicrge.  Histoire  NuturcUo  dc 
IHooiiuc,  rol.vi.  p.23a.    5th  edit.  12mo,  31  vols. 

X  Park's  Africii,  c.  xx.  p.  2fi;).  .'Vs  the  accounts  of  Park,  atiH 
tliOEC  on  which  BulTon  ba«  founded  his  observations,  are  probably 
accounts  of  different  nations,  and  certainty  at  diffiercnl  periods,  we 
cannot  iiifei-  tbat  citlier  is  incorrect  bccanne  they  differ  from  cacb 
other;  but  as  far  as  Park's  observations  extaid,  ibey  are  ccrtaJnlj 
cniitletl  to  more  credit  than  any  of  the  travellers  which  prcccde<i 
him. 

k  Park's  Africa,  c.  xs.  p.  267. 
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greater  superabundance  of  women  than  we  have 
reason  to  suppose,  many  will  be  obliged  to  live 
unmarried.  This  hardship  will  principally  fall  on 
ihe  slaves,  who,  according  to  Park,  are  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one  to  the  free  men.*  A 
roaster  is  not  permitted  to  sell  his  domestic  slaves 
or  those  bom  in  his  own  house,  except  in  case  of 
famine,  to  support  himsell  and  family.  We  may 
imagine  therefore  that  he  will  not  siift'er  them  to 
increase  beyond  the  employment  which  ho  has 
for  them.  The  siaves  which  are  purchased,  or 
the  prisoners  taken  m  war,  are  entirely  at.  .the 
disposal  of  their  masters. f  They  are  often  treated 
with  extreme  severity,  and  in  any  scarcity  of  wo- 
men arising  from  the  polygamy  of  the  free  men, 
would  of  course  be  deprived  of  them  without 
scruple.  Few  or  no  women,  probably,  remain 
in  a  state  of  strict  celibacy;  but  in  proportion  to 
the  number  married,  the  state  of  society  does  not 
seem  to  be  favourable  to  increase. 

Africa  has  been  at  all  times  the  principal  mart 
of  slaves.  The  drains  of  its  population  in  this 
way  have  been  great  and  constant^  particulau-iy 
since  their  introduction  into  the  European  colo- 
nies; but  perhaps,  as  Dr.  Franklin  observes,  it 
woald  be  difficult  to  find  the  gap  that  has  been 
made  by  a  hundred  years'  exportation  of  negroes 
which  has  blackened  half  America.;!;  for  not- 
withstanding this  constant  emigration,  the  loss  of 


"  I*Hrk's  Africa,  c.  xxii.  p.  2H7. 
t  Id.  p.  2S8. 

\  Fi-Hukliti's  Miscell.  [i.  !>. 
1.  2 
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numbers  from  incessant  war,  and  the  checks  to 
increase  from  vice  and  other  causes,  it  appears 
that  the  population  is  continually  pressing  against 
the  limits  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  Accord- 
ing to  Park,  scarce  years  and  famines  are  fre- 
quent. Among  the  four  principal  causes  of  slavery 
in  Africa,  he  mentions  famine  uext  to  war;*  and 
the  express  permission  given  to  masters  to  sell 
their  domestic  slaves  for  the  support  of  their  fa- 
mily, which  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  on  any 
less  urgent  occasion,^  seems  lo  imply  the  not 
unfrequent  recurrence  of  severe  want.  During 
a  great  scarcity  which  lasted  for  three  years  iu 
the  countries  of  the  Gambia,  great  numbers  of 
people  became  slaves.  Park  was  assured  by  Dr. 
Laidley  that  at  that  time  mauy  free  men  came,  and 
begged  with  great  earnestness  to  be  put  upon  his 
slave  chain  to  save  them  from  perishing  with 
himger.;]:  While  Park  was  in  Manding,  a  scarcity 
of  provisions  was  severely  felt  by  the  poor,  as  the 
following  circumstance  painfully  convinced  liim. 
Every  evening  during  his  stay,  he  observed  five 
or  six  women  come  to  the  Mansa's  house  and  re- 
ceive each  of  them  a  certain  quantity  of  com. 
"  Observe  that  boy,"  said  Mansa  to  him,  pointing 
to  a  fine  child  about  five  years  of  age — "  his  mo- 
"  ther  has  sold  him  to  me  for  forty  days' provision 
"  for  herself  and  the  rest  of  her  family.     I  have 


*  Psrk'K  Ardca,  c.  xxii.  p,  295. 
t  Id.  p.  283,  note, 
:  Id.  p.  29.'i. 
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"  bought  another  boy  in  the  same  manner."*  In 
Sooseeta,  a  small  Jallonka  village,  Mr.  Park  wafe 
informed  by  the  master  that  he  could  furnish  no 
provisions,  as  there  had  lately  been  a  great  scat- 
city  in  that  part  of  the  country.  He  assured  him 
that  before  they  had  gathered  in  their  present 
crops  all  the  Inhabitants  of  Kullo  had  been  for 
twenty-nine  days  without  tasting  corn ;  during 
which  time  they  had  supported  themselves  entirely 
on  the  yellow  powder  which  is  found,  in  the  pods 
of  the  nitta,  (so  called  by  the  natives,)  a  species  of 
mimosa,  and  upon  the  seeds  of  the  bamboo  cane, 
which  when  properly  pounded  and  dressed  taste 
very  much  like  rice.t 

It  may  be  said  perhaps  that  as,  according  to 
Park's  account,  much  good  land  remains  micul- 
tivated  in  Africa,  the  dearllm  may  be  attributed 
to  a  want  of  people;  but  if  this  were  the  case, 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  such  numbers  would 
yearly  be  sent  out  of  the  country.  What  the 
negro  nations  really  want  is  security  of  property, 
aud  its  general  concomitant,  industry;  and  with- 
out these,  an  increase  of  people  would  only 
aggravate  their  distresses.  If,  in  order  to  fill  up 
those  parts  which  appeared  to  be  deficient  in  in- 
habitants, we  were  to  suppose  a  high  bounty 
given  on  children,  the  effects  would  probably  be, 
the  increase  of  wars,  the  increase  of  the  exporta- 


*  Piuk's  Africa,  c.  xvl..  p.  248, 
t  Iii.  omv.  p.  336. 
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tion  of  slaves,  and  a   great  increase  of  misery, 
but  Httic  or  no  real  increase  of  population.* 

The  customs  of  some  nations,  and  the  preju- 
dices of  all,  operate  in  some  degree  like  a  bounty 
of  this  kind.  Tlie  Shangalla  negroes,  according 
to  Bruce,  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  active  and 
powerful  enemies,  and  leading  a  life  of  severe 
labour  and  constant  apprehension,  feel  but  little 
desire  for  women.  It  is  the  wife,  and  not  the 
man,  that  is  the  cause  of  their  polygamy.  Though 
they  live  in  separate  tribes  or  nations,  yet  these 
nations  arc  again  subdivided  into  families.  In 
fighting,  each  family  attacks  and  defends  by  itself, 
and  theirs  is  the  spoil  and  plunder  nho  take  it. 
The  mothers  therefore,  sensible  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  a  small  family,  seek  to  multiply  it  by  all 
the  means  in  their  power;  and  it  is  by  tiieir  im- 
portunity, that  the  husband  suffers  himself  to  be 
ovcrcome.f  The  motives  to  polygamy  among  the 
Galia  are  described  to  be  the  same,  and  in  both 
nations  the  first  wife  courts  the  alliance  of  a  se- 
cond for  her  husband ;  and  the  principal  argument 


'  1  *  The  two  griat  rvquisitcs  Just  mentioned  for  a  real  Increase  of 
population,  namely,  accuiity  of  property,  m\A  its  iixtlirul  couco" 
DiiUiiil,  imliistry,  cannot  bt;  expected  to  exiit  noiong  ibc  negro 
nationsj  wbilc  the  traffic  in  slnves  on  tlie  coiist  gives  sucli  coii«isnt 
encourugcniciit  to  tin:  pluudcriiig  cxeiii'sioii!.  wlileli  Park  ficscribcs. 
Were  till*  tmflic  at  an  end,  wc  niiglit  rationally  ho[>e  tbat,  before 
the  lapse  of  nny  long  period,  future  traveltcis  wiudd  be  able  to 
give  us  u  murv  favtMimlilc  pietnrc  of  the  slAlc  of  society  ftDuiiie 
the  Africnii  naljoo^,  than  that  dmwit  by  fark. 

t  Bruct's  Truvcis  to  discover  tUe  Source  of  tlic  Nile,  ■woL  ii.  p, 
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she  makes  use  of  is,  that  their  families  may  be 
joined  together  and  be  strong,  aad  that  her  chil- 
dren, by  being  few  in  number,  may  not  fall  a  prey 
to  their  enemies  in  the  day  of  battle."  It  is  highly 
probable  that  this  extreme  desire  of  having  large 
families  defeats  its  own  purpose;  and  that  the 
poverty  and  misery,  which  it  occasions,  cause 
fewer  children  to  grow  up  to  maturity,  than  if 
the  parents  confined  their  attention  to  the  rearing 
of  a  smaller  number. 

Bruce  is  a  great  friend  to  polygamy,  and  de- 
fends it.  in  the  only  way  iu  which  it  is  capable  of 
being  defended,  by  asserting,  that  iu  the  countries 
in  which  it  principally  prevails  the  proportion  of 
girls  to  boys  born  is  two  or  three  to  one.  A  fact 
so  extraordinary  however  cannot  be  admitted 
upon  the  authority  of  those  vague  inquiries  on 
which  he  founds  his  opinion.  That  there  are  con- 
siderably more  women  living  thaa  men  in  these 
climates,  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable.  Even 
in  Europe,  where  it  is  known  with  certainty  that 
more  boys  are  bom  than  girls,  the  women  in  ge- 
neral exceed  the  men  in  number;  and  we  may 
imagine  that  in  hot  and  unhealthy  climates,  and 
in  a  barbarous  state  of  society,  the  accidents  to 
which  the  men  are  exposed  must  he  very  greatly 
increased.  The  women,  by  leading  a  more  se- 
dentary hfe,  would  suffer  less  from  the  effects  of 
a  scorching  sun  and  swampy  exhalations;  they 
woukL  in  general  be  more  exempt  from  the  dis- 


•  Bnice's  Travels,  vol.  ti.  p.  223. 
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orders  arising  from  debauchery;  but,  above  all, 
they  would  escape  in  great  measure  the  ravages 
of  war.  In  a  slate  of  society  in  which  hostilities 
never  cease^  the  drains  of  men,  from  this  cause 
alone,  must  occasion  a  great  disproportion  of  the 
sexes,  particularly  where  it  is  the  custom,  as  re- 
lated of  the  Galla  in  Abyssinia,*  to  massacre 
iiidiscrimiuately  all  the  males,  and  save  only  the 
marriageable  women  from  the  general  destruction. 
The  actual  disproportion  of  the  sexes  arising  from 
these  causes  probably  first  gave  rise  to  the  per- 
mission of  polygamy,  and  has  perliaps  contributed 
to  make  us  more  easily  believe,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  male  and  female  children  in  hot  climates 
is  very  different  from  what  we  have  experienced 
it  to  be  in  the  temperate  zone. 

Bruce,  with  his  usual  prejudices  on  this  subject, 
seems  to  think  that  the  celibacy  of  a  part  of  the 
women  is  fatal  to  the  population  of  a  country. 
He  observes  of  Jidda  that,  on  account  of  the  great 
scarcity  of  provisions,  which  is  the  result  of  an 
extraordinary  concourse  of  people  to  a  place 
almost  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  few  of 
the  inhabitants  can  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege granted  by  Mahomet.  They  cannot  there- 
fore marry  more  than  one  wife;  and  from  this 
cause  arises,  he  says,  the  want  of  people  and  the 
large  number  of  unmarried  womea.f    But  it  is 

*  Bracc'a  Travels  io  discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile,  vol.  iv.  p. 
-111. 

t  Jd.TOl.  i.  c.  xi.  P.2S0. 
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evident  that  the  want  of  people  in  this  harreD 
spot  arises  solely  from  the  want  of  provisions,  and 
that,  if  each  man  had  four  wives,  the  number  of 
people  could  not  be  permanently  increased  by 
it. 

.;  In  Arabia  Felix,  according  to  Bruce,  where 
every  sort  of  provision  is  exceedingly  cheap, 
where  the  fruits  of  tbe  ground,  the  general  food  of 
man,  are  produced  spontaneously,  the  support  of 
a  number  of  wives  costs  no  more  than  that  of  so 
many  slaves  or  servants.  Their  food  is  the  same, 
and  a  Mue  cotton  shirt,  a  habit  common  to  tliem 
ail,  is  not  more  chargeable  for  the  one  than  for 
the  other.  The  consequence  is,  he  says,  that 
celibacy  in  women  is  prevented,  and  the  number 
of  people  increased  in  a  fourfold  ratio  by  poly- 
gamy, to  what  it  is  in  those  countries  that  are 
monogamous.*  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
iburfold  increase,  it  dues  not  appear  that  any  part 
of  Arabia  is  really  very  populous. 

The  effect  of  polygamy  in  increasing  the  number 
of  married  women  and  preventinjj  celibacy  is  be- 
yond dispute;  but  how  far  this  may  tend  to  in- 
crease the  actual  population  is  a  very  different 
consideration.  It  may  perhaps  contmue  to  press 
the  population  harder  against  the  limits  of  the 
food;  but  the  squalid  and  hopeless  poverty  which 
this  occasions  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  in- 
dustrj"-;  and  in  a  climate  in  which  there  appears 
to  be  many  predisposing  causes  of  sickness,  it  is 


'  ilruoe,  vol.  i.  c.  xi.  [i.  2H1. 
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difficult  to  conceive  that  this  state  of  wretchedness 
does  not  powerfully  contribute  to  the  extraordi- 
nary mortality  which  has  been  observed  in  some 
of  these  countries. 

According  to  Bruce,  the  whole  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea,  from  Suez  to  Babelmandel,  is  extremely  un- 
wholesome, but  more  especially  between  the  tro- 
pics. Violent  fevers,  called  there  Nedad,  make 
the  principal  6gurein  this  fatal  list,  and  generally 
terminate  the  third  day  in  death.*  Pear  frequently 
seizes  strangers  U]X>a  the  first  sight  of  the  great 
mortality  which  they  observe  on  their  first  ar- 
rival. 

Jidda,  and  all  the  parts  of  Arabia  adjacent  to 
tbc  eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  in  the  same 
manner  very  unwholesome. "I' 

In  Gondar,  fevers  perpetually  reign,  and  the  in- 
habitants areallof  the  colour  of  a  corpse.  J 

lu  Sirt,  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world, 
putrid  fevers  of  the  very  worst  kind  are  almost 
constant.^  In  the  low  grounds  of  Abyssinia,  in 
general,  malignant  tertians  occasion  a  great  mor- 
tality.||  And  everywhere  the  sma!l-pox  naakcs 
great  ravages,  particularly  among  the  nations  bor- 
dering on  Abyssinia,  where  it  sometimes  extin- 
guishes whole  tribes.^ 


•  Bruce,  toI.  iii.  p.  33. 

t  Id.  vol.  i.  p.  279. 

}  I(i.  \o\.  m.  p  178. 

§   Id.  I).  I  S3. 

II   Id.  vol.  iv.  p.  22. 
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The  effect  of  poverty,  with  bad  diet,  and,  its  al- 
most constant  concomitant,  want  of  cleanIinesB,ia 
aggravating  malignant  distempers,  is  well  known ; 
and  this  kiod  of  wretchedness  seems  generally  to 
prevail.  OfTchagassa,  near  Gondar,  Bruce  ob- 
serves that  the  inhabitants,  notwithstanding  their 
threefold  harvests,  are  miserably  poor,*  At 
Adowa,  the  capital  of  Tigr6,  he  makes  the  same 
remark,  and  appHes  it  to  all  the  Abyssinian 
farmera.  The  land  is  let.  yearly  to  tlie  highest 
bidder,  and  in  general  the  landlord  furnishes  the 
seed  and  receives  half  of  the  produce;  but  it  is 
said  that  he  is  a  very  indulgent  master  who  does 
not  take  another  quarter  for  the  risk  he  has  run; 
so  that  the  quantity  which  comes  to  the  share  of 
the  htislKindman  is  not  more  than  sudicient  to  af- 
ford a  bare  sustenance  to  his  wretched  family.'!' 
-•♦  The  Agows,  one  of  the  most  considerable  na- 
tionsof  Abyssinia  in  point  of  number,  aredescribed 
by  Bruce  as  living  in  a  state  of  misery  and  pemiry 
scarcely  to  be  conceived.  Wc  saw  a  number  of 
women,  he  says,  wrinkled  and  sun-burnt  so  as 
scarcely  to  appear  human,  wandering  about  under 
a  burning  sun  with  one  and  sometimes  two  chil- 
dren upon  their  backs,  gathering  the  seeds  of 
bent  grass  to  make  a  kind  of  bread.:}:  The  Agow 
women  begin  to  bear  children  at  eleven  years  old. 
They  marry  generally  about  that  age,  and  there  is 
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no  such  thiug  as  b&rreime&s  known  among  tUem.* 
In  Dixan,  cue  of  the  frontier  towns  of  Abyssinia, 
the  only  trade  is  that  of  selling  children.  Five 
hundred  are  exported  annually  to  Arabia;  and  in 
times  of  scarcity,  Bruce  observes,  four  times  tbat 
number,  t 

In  Abyssinia  polygamy  does  not  regularly  pre- 
vail. Bruce,  indeed,  makes  rather  a  strange  as- 
sertion on  this  subject;  and  says  that,  though  we 
read  from  the  Jesuits  a  great  deal  about  marriage 
and  polygamy,  yet  that  there  is  nothing  which 
may  be  averred  more  truly  than  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  marriage  in  AbyssJDia.:[:  But.  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  appears  clear  that  few  or  no 
women  lend  a  life  of  celibacy  in  that  country;  and 
that  the  proUfic  powers  of  nature  are  nearly  all 
called  into  action,  except  so  far  as  tliey  are 
checked  by  promiscuous  intercourse.  This,  how- 
ever»  from  the  state  of  manners  described  by 
Bruce,  must  operate  very  powerfully.^ 

The  check  to  ])opulation  from  war  appears  to 
be  excessive.  For  the  last  four  hundred  years, 
according  to  Bruce,  it  has  never  ceased  to  lay 
desolate  this  unhappy  country  ;|{  and  the  savage 
manner  in  which  it  is  carried  on  surrounds  it  with 
tenfold  destruction.  When  Bruce  first  entered 
Abyssinia,  he  saw  on  every  side  ruined  rillages 
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destroyed  to  tbeir  lowest  foundations  by  Ras 
Michael  in  his  march  to  Goadar.*  In  the  course 
of  the  civil  wars,  while  Bruce  was  in  the  country, 
he  says,  **  The  rebels  had  begun  to  lay  waste 
**  Dembca,  and  burnt  all  the  villages  in  the  plaia 
"  from  south  to  west,  making  it  like  a  desert  be- 
"  tween  Michael  and  FasiI.****The  king  often 
"  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  tower  of  his  palace, 
"and  contemplated  with  the  greatest  displea- 
w  sure  the  burniug  of  his  rich  villages  in  Dem- 
"  bea/'t  In  another  place  he  says,  "  The  whole 
"  country  of  Degwessa  was  totally  destroyed; 
**  men,  women  and  children  were  entirely  extir- 
**  pated  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex;  the 
"  houses  razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  country 
"  about  it  left  as  desolate  as  after  the  deluge. 
"  The  villages  belonging  to  the  king  were  as  se- 
*•  verely  treated  ;  an  universal  cry  was  heard 
*'  from  all  parts,  but  no  one  dared  to  surest 
"  any  means  of  lielp.";!:  lu  Maitsha,  one  of  the 
provinces  of  Abyssinia,  he  was  told  that,  if  ever 
he  met  an  old  man,  lie  might  be  sure  that  he  was 
a  stranger,  as  all  that  were  natives  died  by  the 
lance  young^ 

If  the  picture  of  the  state  of  Abyssinia  drawn 
by  Bruce,  be  iu  any  degree  near  the  truth,  it 
places  in  a  strong  point  of  view  the  force  of  that 
principle  of  increase,  which  preserves  a  popula- 
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tion  fully  up  to  the  level  of  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence under  tlic  checkijof  war,  pestilential  diseases 
and  promiscuous  intercourse,  all  operating  in  an 
excessive  degree. 

The  nations  wliich  border  on  Abyssinia  are 
universally  short-lived.  A  Shangalla  woman  at 
twenty-two  is,  according  to  Bruce,  more  wrinkled 
and  deformed  by  age  than  an  European  woman 
at  sixty.*  It  would'  appear,  tberefore,  that  in  all 
these  countries,  as  amoDg  the  northern  shepherds 
in  the  times  of  their  constant  emigrations,  tliere 
Is  a  very  rapid  succession  of  human  beings  ;  and 
the  difterence  in  the  two  instances  is,  that  our 
uorthem  ancestors  died  out  of  their  own  countryi 
whereas  these  die  at  home.  If  accurate  registers 
of  mortality  were  kept  among  these  nations,  I 
have  little  doubt  that  it  would  appear,  that,  in* 
eluding  the  mortality  from  wars,  1  in  17  or  18  at 
tlie  least  dies  annually,  instead  of  1  in  34,  3G; 
or  40,  as  in  the  generality  of  European  states. 

The  description,  which  Bruce  gives  of  some 
parts  of  the  country  which  he  passed  through  on 
his  return  home,  presents  a  picture  more  dreadful 
even  than  the  state  of  Abyssinia,  and  shews  how 
little  population  depends  on  the  birth  of  children, 
comparison   of   the    production  of  food  and 


m 


those  circumstances  of  natural  and  political  situa- 
tion which  influence  this  produce.  i 
'*  At  half  past  six,"  Bruce  says,  "  we  arrived 
"  at  Garigana,  a  village  whose  inhabitants  bad  all 
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tt perished  with  hunger  the  year  before;  theic 
'I  wretched  bones  being  all  unburied  and  scat- 
?  tered  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  where  tlie 
"  village  formerly  stood.  We  encamped  among 
•'  the  bones  of  the  dead ;  no  space  could  be  found 
^*  free  flrom  them."* 

Of  another  town  or  villas:e  in  his  route  he  ob^ 
serves,  "  The  strcngtJi  of  Teawa  was  25  horse. 
^'Tbe  rest  of  the  inhabitants  might  be  1200 
"  naked  miserable  and  despicable  Arabs,  like 
"  the  rest  of  those  which  live  in  villages.****Such 
*.*  was  the  slate  of  Teawa.  Its  consequence  was 
"  only  to  remain  till  the  Daveina  Arabs  should 
"  resolve  to  attack  it,  when  its  corn-fields  being 
"  burnt  and  destroyed  in  a  night  by  a  multitude 
"  of  horsemen,  the  bones  of  its  inhabitants  scat- 
"  tered  upon  the  earth  would  be  all  its  remains, 
"  like  those  of  the  miserable  village  of  Gari- 

"  gana.^t 

"  There  is  no  water  between  Teawa  and  Beyla. 
"  Once  Indedidema  and  a  number  of  villages 
"  were  supplied  with  water  from  wells,  and  had 
**.jlai^e  crops  of  Jadian  corn  sown  about  their 
*'  possessions.  The  curse  of  that  country,  the 
"  Daveina  Arabs,  have  destroyed  Indedidema 
?*  and  all  the  villages  about  it ;  filled  up  their 
"  wells,  burnt  their  crops,  and  exposed  all  the  in- 
!'  habitants  to  die  by  famine.":J: 
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SooQ  after  leaviog  Setinaar,  he  says,  "  We 
"  began  to  see  the  effects  of  the  quantity  of  rain 
"  having  failed.  There  was  little  corn  sown,  and 
"  that  so  late  as  to  be  scarcely  above  ground.  It 
'*  seems  the  rains  begin  later  as  they  pass  norlh- 
*'  ward.  Many  people  were  here  employed  in 
"  gathering  grass-seeds  to  make  a  very  bad  kind 
"  of  bread.  These  people  appear  perfect  skele- 
*'  tons,  and  no  wonder,  as  they  live  upon  such 
•'  fore.  Nothing  increases  the  danger  of  travel- 
*'  ling  and  prejudice  against  strangers  more,  than 
•*  the  scarcity  of  provisions  in  the  country  through 
*'  which  you  are  to  pass."* 

"  Came  to  Eltic,  a  straggling  village  about  half 
"  a  mile  from  the  Nile,  in  the  nortli  of  a  large 
^'  bare  plain;  all  pasture,  except  the  banks  of  the 
**  river  which  are  covered  with  wood.  We  now 
^<jio  longer  saw  any  com  sown.  The  people 
"  here  were  at  the  same  miserable  em])loymcnt 
"  as  those  we  had  seen  before,  that  of  gathering 
"  grass-seeds. "1 

Under  such  circumstances  of  climate  and  poli- 
tical situation,  though  a  greater  degree  of  fore> 
sight,  industry  and  security,  might  considerably 
better  their  conditiou  and  increase  their  popula- 
tion, the  birth  of  a  greater  number  of  childreu 
without  these  concomitants  would  only  aggravate 
their  misery,  and  leave  their  population  where  it 
was. 


*  Brace,  voL  iv.  p.  5i  ] . 
+  Id.  p.  511. 
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The  same  may  be  said  of  the  once  fiourishiog 
and  populous  country  of  Egypt.  Us  present  de- 
pressed state  bus  not  been  caused  by  llie  weaken- 
ing of  the  principle  of  increase,  but  by  the  weak- 
ening of  the  principle  of  industry  and  foresight, 
from  the  insecurity  of  properly  consequent  on 
a  most  tyrannical  and  oppressive  government. 
The  principle  of  increase  in  Kgypt  at  present 
does  all  that  is  possible  for  it  to  do.  It  keeps 
the  population  fully  up  to  the  level  of  the  means 
of  subsistence;  and,  were  its  power  ten  times 
greater  than  it  really  is,  it  nouhl  do  no  more. 

The  remains  of  ancient  works,  the  vast  lakes, 
canals  and  large  conduits  for  water  destined  to 
keep  the  Nile  under  control,  serving  as  reservoirs 
to  supply  a  dry  year,  and  as  drains  and  outlets 
to  prevent  the  superabundance  of  water  in  wet 
years,  suthciently  indicate  to  us  that  the  former 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  by  art  and  industry  contrived 
to  fertilize  a  much  greater  quantity  of  land  from 
the  ovci'flowings  of  their  river,  llian  is  done  at  pre- 
sent; and  to  prevent,  in  some  measure,  the  dis- 
tresses which  are  now  so  frequently  experienced 
from  a  redundant  or  insufficient  inundation.*  It 
is  said  of  the  governor  Pelronius,  that,  effecting 
by  art  what  was  denied  by  nature,  he  caused  abun- 
dance to  prevail  in  Egypt  under  the  disadvantages 
of  such  a  deficient  inundation,  as  had  always  be- 
fore been  accompanied  by  dearth-t     A  flood  too 

*  BnK«,  vol.  iii.  c.  xvii.  p.  710. 
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great  is  as  fatal  to  the  liusbandman  as  one  that  is 
deficient;  and  the  aacicnts  had,  in  consequence 
drains  and  outlets  to  spread  tlte  superflnous  waters 
over  the  thirsty  sands  of  Lybia,  and  render  even  the 
desert  habitable.  These  works  are  now  all  out  of 
repair,  and  by  ill  management  often  produce 
mischief  instead  of  good.  The  causes  of  this  neg- 
lect, and  consequently  of  the  diminished  means 
of  subsistence,  are  obviously  to  be  traced  to  the 
extreme  ignorance  and  brutality  of  the  govern- 
ment, nnd  the  wretched  state  of  the  people.  The 
Miimehikcs,  in  whom  the  principal  power  resides, 
think  only  of  enriching  themselves,  and  employ  for 
this  purpose  what  appears  to  them  to  be  the  sim- 
plest method,  that  of  seizing  wealth  wherever  it 
may  be  found,  of  wresting  it  by  violence  from  the 
possessor,  and  of  continually  imposing  new  and 
arbitrary  contributions.*  Their  ignorance  and 
brutality,  aud  the  constant  state  of  alarm  in 
which  they  live,  prevent  them  from  having?  any 
views  of  enriching  the  country,  the  better  to  pre- 
pare it  for  their  plunder.  No  public  works  there- 
fore are  to  be  expected  from  the  government,  and 
no  individual  proprietor  dares  to  undertake  any 
improvement  which  mi^ht  imply  the  possession 
of  capital,  as  it  would  probably  be  the  immediate 
signal  of  his  destruction.  Under  such  circum- 
stances we  cannot  be  sur])rised  that  the  ancient 
works  are  neglected,  that  the  soil  is  ill  cultivated, 
and  that  the  means  of  subsistence,  aud  conse- 
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qtiently  the  population,  are  greatly  reduced.  But 
such  is  the  natural  fertility  of  the  Delta  from  the 
Inundations  of  the  Wile,  that  even  without  any 
capital  employed  upon  the  laud,  without  a  right 
of  succession,  and  consequently  almost  without  a 
right  of  property,  it  still  maintains  a  considerable 
population  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  sufficient, 
if  property  were  secure,  and  industry  well  A\* 
pected,  gradually  to  improve  and  extend  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  country  and  restore  it  to  its  for- 
mer slate  of  prosperity.  It  may  be  safely  pro- 
nounced of  Kgypt  that  it  is  not  the  want  of 
population  that  has  checked  its  industry,  but  the 
want  of  industry  that  has  checked  its  population. 
The  immediate  causes  which  keep  down  the 
population  to  the  level  of  the  present  contracted 
means  of  subsistence,  are  but  too  obvious.  The 
peasants  are  allowed  for  their  maintenance  only 
sufficient  to  keep  them  alive*  A  miserable  sort 
of  bread  made  of  doura  without  leaven  or  flavour, 
cold  water,  and  raw  onions  make  up  the  whole  of 
their  diet.  Meat  and  fat,  of  which  they  are  pas- 
flionatcly  fond,  never  appear  but  on  great  oc- 
casions, and  among  those  who  are  more  at  their 
ease.  Their  habitations  are  huts  made  of  earth, 
where  a  stranger  would  be  suffocated  with  the 
heat  and  smoke;  and  where  the  diseases  gene- 
rated by  want  of  cleanliness,  by  moisture  and  by 
bad  nourishment,  often  visit  them  and  commit 
great  ravages.     To  these  physical  evils  are  added 
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a  constant  state  of  alarm,  the  fear  of  the  plunder 
of  the  Arabs,  and  the  visits  of  the  Mamelukes, 
the  spirit  of  revenge  transriWtted  in  families,  and 
all  the  evils  of  a  continual  civil  war.* 
t  In  the  year  1783  the  plag:uc  was  very  fatal; 
and  in  1784  and  1785  a  dreadful  famine  reigned 
in  Egypt,  owing  to  a  deficiency  in  the  inundation 
of  the  Allc.  Volney  draws  a  frightful  picture  of 
the  misery  that  was  suffered  on  this  occasion. 
The  streets  of  Cairo,  which  at  first  were  full  of 
beggars,  were  soon  cleared  of  all  these  objects, 
who  cither  perished  or  fled.  A  vast  number  of 
unfortunate  wretches,  in  order  to  escape  death, 
spread  themselves  over  all  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, and  the  towns  of  Syria  were  inundated 
with  Egyptians.  The  streets  and  public  places 
were  crowded  by  famished  and  dying  skeletons. 
All  the  most  revolting  modes  of  satisfying  the 
cravings  of  hunger  were  resorted  to;  the  most 
disgusting  food  was  devoured  with  eagerness; 
and  Volney  mentions  the  having  seen  under  the 
walls  of  ancient  Alexandria  two  miserable 
wretches  seated  on  the  carcase  of  a  camel,  and 
disputing  with  the  dogs  its  putrid  flesh.  The 
depopulation  of  the  two  years  was  estimated  at 
one-sixth  of  all  the  iuhabitants.f 


*  Volney,  loin.  i.  c.  xii.  p.  1 73.  Tbis  sketch  of  ibc  state  of  the 
pewftntry  in  Egypt  glteii  by  Volney  seems  to  ijc  nearly  conRrnied 
by  all  otLcr  writers  on  this  eo*bi«ct ;  and  pnrtirulfirly  in  a  valuable 
pap«r  entitleiil  Considivatiom  getcraifs  sur  I'  Agriculture  de 
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The  inbubttants  of  the  most  northern  parts  of 
Asia  subsist  chieHy  by  hunting  and  fisliiiig ;  aud 
we  may  suppose  therefore  that  the  checks  to 
their  increase  are  of"  the  same  nature  t^s  tliosQ 
wliich  prevail  among  the  American  Indians;  ei^-r 
cept  thai  the  cheek  iVom  war  is  considerably  less, 
aud  the  check  from  famine  perhaps  greater,  than 
in  the  temperate  regions  of  America.  M.  de 
Lesseps,  who  travelled  from  Kamtschatka  to 
Petersburgh  with  the  papers  of  the  unfortunate 
P^rouse,  draws  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  mi- 
sery sometimes  suffered  iff  this  part  of  the  world 
from  a  scarcity  of  food.  He  observes,  while  at 
Bolchetetsk,  a  village  of  Kamtschatka;  "  Very 
"  heavy  rains  are  injurious  in  this  country,  be- 
**  cause  they  occasion  floods  which  drive  the  fish 
**  from  the  rivers.  A  famine,  the  most  distressing 
"  tp  the  poor  Kamtschadales,  is  the  result;  as 
"  happened  last  year  in  all  the  villages  along  the 
"  western  coast  of  the  pcniivsula.  This  dreadful 
**  calamity  occura  so  frequently  in  this  quarter, 
"that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  abandoa 
"  their  dwellings,  and  repair  with  their  families 
"  to  tlie  border  of  the  Kamtschatka  river  where 
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"  they  hope  to  find  better  resources,  fish  being 
"  more  plentiful  in  this  river.  Mr.  Kasloft'  (the 
"  Hussian  officer  who  conducted  M.  dc  Lcs- 
"  scps)  had  intended  to  proceed  along  tlie  west- 
*'  ern  coast ;  but  the  news  of  this  famine  de- 
"  termined  him,  contrary  to  his  wishes,  to  return 
"  rather  than  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  stop- 
"  ping  half  way  or  perishing  with  hvmgcr."* 
Though  a  different  route  was  pursued,  yet  in  the 
course  of  the  journey  almost  all  the  dogs,  which 
drew  the  sledges,  died  for  want  of  food ;  and 
every  dog,  as  soon  as  he  failed,  was  immediately 
devoured  by  the  others. f 

Even  at  Okotsk,  a  town  of  considerable  trade, 
the  inhabitants  wait  with  hungry  impatience  for 
the  breaking  up  of  the  river  Okhota  in  the  spring. 
When  M.  de  Lesseps  was  there,  the  stock  of 
dried  fish  was  nearly  exhausted.  Meal  was  so 
dear  that  the  common  people  were  unable  to  pur- 
chase it.  On  drawing  tlie  river  prodigious  num- 
bers of  small  fish  were  caught,  and  the  joy  and 
clamour  redoubled  at  the  sight.  The  most  fa- 
mished were  first  served.  M.  de  Lesseps  feel- 
ingly says,  "  I  could  not  refrain  from  tears  on 
**  perceiving  the  ravenousness  of  these  poor  crea- 
•*  tures  ;****whole  families  contende*!  for  the  fish, 
"  which  were  devoured  raw  before  my  eyes.*'J 

Throughoxit  all  the  nortliern  parts  of  Siberia, 

*  Travel  in  KAmlscliatkB,  \q\.  i.  |).  I'lT.  8w.  £iig.  irans. 
1/90. 
t  Id.  I'.  264. 
J   Id.  vol.  ii.  p.  ii2,  253. 
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the  sraall-pox  is  very  fatal.  In  Kaintscliatka, 
according  lo  M.  <Ie  Lesseps,  it  has  carried  oflF 
three  fourths*  of  the  native  inhabitants. 

Pallas  confirms  this  account ;  and,  in  describing 
the  Ostiacks  on  the  Obi.  who  live  nearly  iu  the 
same  manner,  observes  that  tins  disorder  makes 
dreadful  ravages  among  them,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  principal  check  to  their  increase-t 
The  extraordinary  mortality  of  the  small-pox 
among  these  people  is  very  naturally  accounted 
for  by  the  extreme  heat,  filth  and  putrid  air  of 
their  underground  habitations.  Three  or  four 
Ostiack  families  arc  crowded  together  in  one  hut; 
and  nothing  can  be  so  disgusting  as  their  mode 
of  living.  They  never  wash  their  hands,  and  the 
putrid  remains  of  the  fish,  and  the  excrements  of 
the  children,  are  never  cleared  away.  From  this 
description,  says  Pallas,  one  may  easily  form  an 
idea  of  the  stench,  the  foetid  vapours  and  humidity 
of  their  Yourts.:f  They  have  seldom  many  chil- 
dren. It  is  a  rare  thing  to  sec  three  or  lour  iu 
one  family ;  and  the  reason  given  by  Pallas  is 
that  so  many  die  young  on  account  of  their  bad 
nourishment.^  To  this,  perhaps,  should  be  added 
the  state  of  miserable  and  laborious  senitudt:  to 
which  llie  women  are  condemned, |(  which  cer- 
tainly prevents  them  from  being  prolific.  iLt 


•j.*r^»v«Is  in  Kamist'liuLkH,  vol,  j,  p.  128. 
.A  Voy.  lie  I'lillas,  tow.  iv-  p.  6S.4lo.fi  vul*.  \7^'^.  I'/ur 
{'  ill.  y.  (iti. 

k  I.I.  p.  7i. 

U  id.  p.  60. 
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Tbe  Samoyedcs,  Pallas  thinks,  arc  not  quite  so 
dirty  as  tbe  Os^iiacks,  because  they  arc  more  in 
motion  during  the  winter  in  hunting;  but  he  de* 
Hcribea  tbe  slate  of  ilie  women  amongst  them  as 
a  still  more  wretched  and  laborious  servitude  ;* 
and  consequently  the  check  to  population  from 
this  cause  must  be  greater. 

Most  of  the  natives  of  these  inhospitable  regioas 
live  nearly  in  the  same  miserable  manner,  which 
it  would  be  therefore  mere  repetition  to  describe. 
From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  form  a  suffi- 
cient idea  of  the  principal  checks  that  keep  the 
actual  population  down  to  the  level  of  the  scanty 
means  of  subsistence  which  these  dreary  couu- 
tries  afford. 

in  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia,  and 
in  the  districts  adjoining  the  Wol^.  the  Russian 
travellers  describe  Uie  soil  to  be  of  extraordinary 
fertility.  It  consists  in  general  of  a  fine  black 
mould  of  so  rich  a  nature  as  not  to  require  or  even 
to  bear  dressing.  Manure  only  makes  the  cum 
grow  too  luxuriantly,  and  subjects  it  to  fall  to  the 
ground  and  be  spoiled.  The  only  mode  of  re- 
cruiting this  kind  uf  land  which  is  practised  is, 
by  leaving  it  one  year  out  of  three  in  fallow;  and 
proceeding  in  this  way,  there  are  some  grounds, 
the  vigour  of  which  is  said  to  be  inexhaustible. f 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  facility  with  which,  as 
it  would  appear,  the  most  plentiful  subsistence 
might  be  procured,  many  of  these  districts  are 

*  Voy,  (te  l*«Uw,  toiu.  iv.  jj.  92. 
t  W.  p.  5. 
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thinly  peopled,  and  in  none  of  them,  perliaps, 
does  population  increase  iu  the  proportion  that 
might  be  expected  from  llie  natme  of  the  Koi). 

Such  couulries  seem  to  be  under  that  moral 
iin|>ossibJlity  of  increasing,  which  is  well  de- 
scribed by  Sir  James  Steuart.*  If  either  from 
the  nature  of  the  government,  or  the  habits  of  the 
people,  obstacles  exist  to  tlie  settlement  of  fresh 
farms  or  the  subdivision  of  the  old  ones,  a  part  of 
the  society  may  sufler  want,  even  in  the  midst  of 
apparent  plenty.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  country 
should  have  the  power  of  producing  food  in  abun- 
dance, but  the  state  of  society  must  be  such  as  to 
afford  the  means  of  its  proper  distribution;  and 
the  reason  why  population  goes  on  slo«0y  in  these 
countries  is,  that  the  small  demand  for  labour 
prevents  that  distribution  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  which,  while  the  divisions  of  land  remain  the 
same,  can  alone  make  the  lower  classes  of  society 
partakers  of  the  plenty  which  it  affords.  The 
mode  of  agriculture  is  described  to  be  extremely 
simple,  and  to  require  very  few  labourers.  In 
some  places  the  seed  is  merely  thrown  ou  the 
fellow-t  The  buck-wheat  is  a  common  culture; 
and  though  it  is  sown  very  thin,  yet  one  sowing 
will  last  five  or  six  years,  and  produce  every  year 
twelve  or  fifteen  times  the  original  quantity.  The 
seed  which  falls  during  the  time  of  the  harvest  is 
sufficient  for  the  next  year,  and  it  is  only  necessary 

•  PoHc.  Econ.  b.  i.  c.  v.  p.  30.  4to. 
t  Voy.  de  Fallas,  lorn,  i.  p.  250. 
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to  pass  a  bari-ow  once  over  it  in  the  spring.  And 
this  is  continued  till  the  fertility  of  the  soil  be- 
gins to  diminish.  It  is  observed,  very  justly,  thai 
the  cultivation  of  no  kind  of  grain  can  so  exactly 
suit  the  indolent  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of 
Siberia.* 

With  such  a  system  of  agriculture,  and  with 
few  or  no  manufactures,  the  demand  for  labour 
roust  very  easily  be  satiBfied.  Corn  will  undoubt* 
ediy  be  very  cheap ;  but  labour  will  in  proportion 
be  still  cheaper.  Though  the  farmer  may  be  able 
to  provide  an  ample  quantity  of  food  for  his  own 
children,  yet  the  wages  of  his  labourer  may  not  be 
safiicicnt  to  enable  him  to  rear  up  a  family  with 
ease. 

If,  from  observing  the  deficiency  of  population 
compared  with  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  we  were 
to  endeavour  to  remedy  it  by  giving  a  bounty 
upon  children,  and  thus  enabling  the  labourer  to 
rear  up  a  greater  number,  what  would  be  the 
consequence?  iVobody  would  want  the  work  of 
the  supernumerary  labourers  that  were  thus 
brought  into  the  market.  Though  the  aTiipIe  sub- 
sistence of  a  man  for  a  day  might  be  purchased 
for  a  penny,  yet  nobody  would  give  these  people 
a  farthing  for  their  labour.  The  fanner  is  able  to 
do  all  that  he  wishes,  all  that  he  thinks  necessary 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  by  means  of  his  own 
family  and  the  one  or  two  labourers  that  he  mig'ht 
have  before.  As  these  people  therefore  can  give 
him  nothing  that  lie  wants,  it  is  nut  to  be  cx- 

*  Dttouv.  Ruhs.  vol.  iv.  p.  329.  8to.  4  vols.  Uei-nt. 
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pected  that  he  should  ovci-come  his  natural  indo- 
lence, and  undertake  ii  larger  and  more  trouble- 
somcconcern,  merely  to  provide  ihcm  gratuitously 
with  food.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  when  the 
very  smalt  demand  ibr  manufacturing  labour  is 
satisHed,  what  are  the  rest  to  do':?  They  are,  in 
ftict,  as  completely  without  the  means  of"  subsist- 
ence as  if  they  were  living  upon  a  barren  sand. 
Tbey  must  either  emigrate  to  some  place  where 
their  work  is  wanted,  or  perish  miserably  of  po- 
verty. Should  they  be  prevented  from  suffering 
this  last  extremity  by  a  scanty  subsistence  given 
to  them,  in  consequence  of  a  scanty  and  only 
occasional  use  of  their  labour,  it  is  evident  that, 
though  they  might  exist  themselves,  they  would 
not  be  in  a  capacity  to  marry  and  continue  to  in- 
crease the  population. 

If  in  the  best  cultivated  and  most  populous 
countries  of  Europe  the  present  divisions  of  land 
and  farms  had  taken  place,  and  had  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  introduction  of  commerce  and  ma- 
nufactures, population  would  long  since  have 
come  to  a  stand  from  the  total  want  of  motive  to 
further  cultivation,  and  the  consequent  want  of 
demand  for  labour;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the 
excessive  fertility  of  the  country  now  under  con- 
sideration would  rather  aggravate  than  diminish 
the  difficulty.  ^ 

It  will  probably  be  said  that,  if  there  were  much 
good  land  unused,  new  settlements  and  divisions 
would  of  course  take  place,  and  that  the  redun^ 
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dant  poptitntion  would  raise  its  uwn  food,  and 
generate  ibe  demand  for  it,  as  in  America. 

This  would,  no  doubt,  be  tbe  case  UDdcr  fa- 
vourable circumstances;  if,  for  iustancc,  in  the 
tirst  place,  tbe  laud  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
afford  all  the  other  materials  of  capital  as  well  as 
corn;  secondly,  if  such  land  were  to  be  purchased 
in  small  lots,  and  the  property  well  secured  under 
a  free  government;  and,  thirdly,  if  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  accumulatlou  generally  prevailed 
among  the  mass  of  the  people.  But  tbe  failure 
of  any  of  the^e  conditions  would  essentially  check, 
or  might  altogether  stop,  the  progress  of  popula- 
tion. Laud  that  would  bear  the  most  abundant 
crops  of  com  might  be  totally  unfit  for  extensive 
and  general  settlements  from  a  want  either  of 
wood  or  of  water.  The  accumulations  of  indi- 
viduals would  go  most  reluctantly  aud  slowly  to 
the  land,  if  the  tenures  on  which  farms  were  held 
were  either  insecure  or  degrading;  and  no  facility 
of  production  could  eifect  a  ])ennauent  increase 
and  proper  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
under  inveterate  habits  of  indolence  au(]l  want  of 
foresight. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  favourable  circumstances 
here  alluded  to  have  not  been  combined  in  Sibe- 
ria; and  even  on  the  supposition  of  there  being 
no  physical  defects  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  to  be 
overcome,  the  political  and  moral  ditHculties  in 
the  way  of  a  rapid  increase  of  population  could 
yield  but  slowly  to  tlie  best-directed  efforts,     lu 

America  the  rajiid  increase  of  agricultural  capital 
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is  occasioned  in  a  great  degree  by  the  savings 
from  the  high  wages  of  common  labour.  The 
command  of  thirty  or  forty  pounds  at  the  least,  is 
considered  as  necessary  to  enable  an  active  young 
tnan  to  begin  a  plantation  of  his  own  in  the  back 
settlements.  Such  a  sum  may  be  saved  in  a  few 
years  without  much  difficulty  in  America,  where 
labour  is  in  great  demand  and  paid  at  a  high  rate; 
but  the  redundant  labourer  of  Siberia  would  tind 
it  extremely  difficult  to  collect  such  funds  as  would 
enable  him  to  build  a  house,  to  purchase  stock  and 
utensils,  and  to  subsist  till  he  could  bring  his  new 
land  into  proper  order  and  obtain  an  adequate 
return.  Even  the  children  of  the  farmer,  when 
grown  up,  would  not  easily  provide  these  neces- 
sary funds.  In  a  state  of  society  where  the  mar- 
ket for  corn  is  extremely  narrow,  and  the  price 
very  low,  the  cultivators  are  always  poor;  and 
though  they  may  be  able  amply  to  provide  for 
their  family  in  the  simple  article  of  food,  yet  they 
cannot  realize  a  capital  to  divide  among  their 
children,  and  enable  them  to  undertake  tlie  culti- 
vation of  fresh  land.  Though  this  necessary  ca- 
pital might  be  very  small,  yet  even  this  small  sum 
the  farmer  perhaps  cannot  acquire:  for  when  he 
grows  a  greater  quantity  of  corn  than  usual,  he 
finds  no  purchaser  for  it,*  and  cannot  convert  it 
into  any  permanent  article  which  will  enable  any 
of  his  children  to  command  an  equivalent  portion 

•  II  y  a  fort  [Wii  tic  debit  tlans  Ic  |»n>s.  [inicequc  la  jiliiimrt  dcs 
hubitans  sont  ctiliival*iii's,  it  vlivcat  «ux-uii>D>c»  tics  biatinux. — 
Voy.  (le  PaIIar,  loin.  iv.  p.  -t. 
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of  subsistence  or  labour  in  faturc  *  He  often, 
therefore,  contents  himself  with  growing  only 
what  is  sufficient  for  the  immediate  demands  of 
his  family,  and  the  narrow  market  to  which  he  is 
accustomed.  And  if  he  has  a  large  fatnily,  many 
of  his  children  probably  fall  into  the  rank  of  la- 
bourers, and  their  further  increase  is  checked,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  labourer  before  described,  by  a 
want  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 

It  is  not  therefore  a  direct  encouragement  to 
the  procreation  and  rearing  of  children  that  is 
wanted  in  these  countries,  in  order  to  increase 
their  population;  but  the  creation  of  an  effectual 
demand  for  the  produce  of  the  soil,  by  promoting 
the  means  of  its  distribution.  This  can  only  be 
effected  by  the  introduction  of  manufactures,  and 
by  inspiring  the  cultivator  with  n  taste  for  them, 
and  thus  enlarging  the  internal  market. 

The  late  empress  of  UuKsia  encouraged  both 
manufacturers  and  cultivators;  and  furnished  to 
foreigners  of  eillier  description  capital  free  of  all 
interest  for  a  certain  term  of  years. t   These  well 


*  In  BiMItion  lo  the  causes  Iktc  inciiLioiicH,  I  hare  lately  been 
informed  tbnl  one  ol'  tlic  [iriucipal  ren^onti  wliy  lorgc  trei'ts  ol'  ricb 
lsti(1  1J«  iiiiriilliviited  in  this  pnrt  of  tite  world  is  tlic  swATin  of 
locusts,  wliicli  at  ccrtuiri  sL-n^oiis  covers  tlii?sc  districts,  und  from 
tlic  mvftRcs  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  protect  the  rising  crap. 

t  Tooke's  Vic^y  of  lliu  Uussiiui  Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  242.  Tlw 
piiocipal  c9ect,  ))L-i-h.ip§,  aftbcseiuipoiiatioiisutforcigaen,  wustlic 
inlrmluctioii  of  fii'C  men  iustcml  of  Bliivi-<t,  nml  of  Gernmn  industry 
tn^tend  of  Kn^sinn  indolcncr:  bnt  the  introdiietion  of  that  part  ai 
CBpilul  ivbich  consists  in  macliiiierj-  would  be  u  very  jjrent  point, 
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directed  efforts,  added  to  what  had  been  done  by 
Peter  I.,  had,  as  might  be  expected,  a  considerable 
effect;  and  the  Russian  territories,  particularly  the 
Asiatic  part  of  tliem,  which  bad  slumbered  for  cen- 
turies with  a  population  nearly  stationary,  or  at  most 
increasing  very  languidly,  seem  to  have  made  a  sud- 
den start  of  late  years.  Though  the  population  of 
the  more  fertile  provinces  of  Siberia  be  still  very  in- 
adequate to  the  richness  of  the  suil;  yet  in  some  of 
ibem  agricullure  flourishes  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  and  •■reatciuantitiesof  corn  are  grown.  In 
a.  general  dearth  which  happened  in  17G9,  the  pro- 
vince of  Isclsk  was  able,  notwithstanding  a  scanty 
harvest,  to  supply  in  the  usual  manner  the  foun- 
deries  and  forges  of  the  Ural,  besides  preserving 
from  the  horrors  of  famine  all  the  neighbouring 
provinces.*  And  in  the  territory  of  Krasnoyarsk, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Yenissey,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
dolence and  drunkenness  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
abundance  of  com  is  so  great  that  no  instance  has 
ever  been  known  of  a  general  failure. f  Pallas 
justly  observes  that,  if  we  consider  that  Siberia 
not  two  hundred  years  ago  was  awilderness  utterly 
unknown,  and  in  point  of  population  even  far 
behind  the  almost  desert  tracts  of  North  America, 
we  may  reasonably  be  astonislicd  at  the  present 


anil  the  cli«fiiMiets  of  nuiuut'actnreii  woiiUl  soiiii  g'tru  tliv  cullivalors 
a  rMtc  for  thorn, 

*  \ay.  (Ic  P*Uhs,  torn.  iii.  p.  10. 
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state  of  tliiB  part  of  the  world,  aud  at  llie  multi- 
tude of  its  Russian  inhabitant!^,  who  in  numbers 
greatly  exceed  the  natives.* 

When  Pallas  was  in  Siberia,  provisions  in  these 
fertile  districts,  particularly  in  the  environs  of 
Krasnoyarsk,  were  most  extraordinarily  cheap. 
A  pood,  or  forty  pounds,  of  wheatea  flour,  was 
sold  for  about  two-pence  halfpenny,  an  ox  for  live 
or  six  shillings,  and  a  cow  for  three  or  four.t 
This  unnatural  cheapness,  owing  to  a  want  of  vent 
for  the  products  of  the  soil,  was  perhaps  the  prin- 
cipal check  to  industry.  In  the  period  which  has 
since  elapsed,  the  prices  have  risen  considerably;^ 
and  we  may  conclude  tlierefore  that  the  object 
wanted  has  been  iu  a  great  measure  attained, 
and  that  the  population  proceeds  with  rapid 
strides. 

Pallas,  however,  complains  that  the  intentions 
of  the  empress  respecting  the  peopling  of  Siberia 
were  not  always  well  fulfilled  by  her  subordinate 
agents,  and  that  the  proprietors  to  whone  care 
this  was  left,  often  sent  off  colonists,  in  every  re- 
spect unfit  for  the  purpose  in  regard  to  age,  disease 
and  want  of  industrious  habits.^  Even  the  Ger- 
man settlers  in  the  districts  near  the  Wolga  arei 
according  to  Pallfs,  deficient  in  this  last  point,  || 

*  Voy.  tic  PalliiS,  Inm.  iv.  p.  6. 

+  Id.  p.  ;i. 

J  Ttwke's  View  of  the  Kkissiun  EiMiiirc,  vol.  iii.  p  239. 
^  \'ny.  dc  Pnllfts,  loin.  v.  p.  5. 
II  Id.  p.  253. 
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and  this  is  certainly  a  most  essential  one.  It  may 
indeed  be  safely  asserted  tbat  the  importation  of 
industry  iy  of  liifiuitely  more  consequence  to  the 
population  of  a  country,  than  the  importation  of 
men  and  women  considered  only  with  regard  to 
numbers.  Were  it  possible  at  once  to  change  the 
habits  of  a  whole  people,  and  to  direct  its  industry 
at  pleasure,  no  government  would  ever  be  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  encouraging  foreign  settlers. 
But  to  change  long-existing  habits  is  of  all  enter- 
prises the  most  difficult.  Many  years  must  elapse 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  before 
the  Siberian  boor  will  possess  the  industry  and 
activity  of  an  English  labourer.  And  though  the 
Russian  govenimeut  has  been  incessant  in  its  en- 
deavours to  convert  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Siberia 
to  agriculture,  yet  many  obstinately  persist  in 
bidding  defiance  to  any  attempts  that  can  be 
made  to  wean  them  from  their  injurious  sloth.* 

Many  other  obstacles  concur  to  prevent  that 
rapid  growth  of  the  Russian  colonies,  which  the 
procreative  power  would  permit.  Some  of  the 
low  countries  of  Siberia  are  unhealthy  from  the 
number  of  marshes   which   they  contain  jf   and 


*  Tooke's  RuM'iun  ^mpiif!,  vol.  iU.  p.  313. 

t  Voy.  dv  PaUuK,  tuiu.  iii.  p.  16,  Thougli  io  countries  ivliere 
(be  procreative  power  if  nc;v<.-r  fully  calLc<9  into  Hction,  unhealthy 
•CA<«»ns  and  epidemics  hare  but  little  effect  oii  the  nvcragc  popula- 
tion;  yet  in  new  coluDicKj  wliieh  wk.  clilluretilly  circumstanced  in 
this  respect,  they  matcriwUy  laipcdc  its  prop-cM.  Tliis  point  is  not 
sufficiently  mulciNtood.  If  in  countries  which  were  cither  itation- 
KTf  or  increasing  very  slowly,  all  the  iminediatc  chcchs  to  popute- 
VOL.  I.  N 
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great  and  wasting  epizootics  are  frequent  among 
the  cattle.*  In  the  districts  near  the  Wolga, 
though  the  soil  is  naturally  rich,  yet  droiightH  are 
so  frequent,  that  there  is  seldom  more  than  one 
good  harvest  out  of  three.f  The  colonists  of 
Saratof,  after  they  had  been  settled  for  some  years, 
were  obliged  to  remove  on  this  account  to  other 
districts;  and  the  whole  expense  of  building  thoir 
houses,  amounting  to  above  a  million  of  rubles, 
was  remitted  to  them  by  the  empress.;!"  ^"*'  P"""" 
poses  either  of  safety  or  convenience,  the  houses 
of  each  colony  arc  all  built  contiguous  or  nearly 
so,  and  not  scattered  about  upon  the  different 
farms.  A  want  of  room  is  in  consequence  soon 
felt  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  village, 
while  the  distant  grounds  remain  in  a  state  of  very 
imperfect  cultivation.  On  observing  this  in  the 
colony  of  Kotschesnaia,  Pallas  proposed  that  a 
certain  part  should  be  removed  by  the  empress 
to  other  districts,  that  the  remainder  might  be 
left  more  at  their  ease.§    This  proposal  seems  to 

lirtn,  which  hiwl  been  Dhwrvetl,  were  W  continue  in  force,  no 
aboadancc  of  food  could  siatemlly  inci-easG  the  number  of  peoptc. 
But  the  precise  way  in  which  sutli  »ii  abiunUnce  opei-atcs  is  by 
diminishing  the  immediate  checks  which  before  prcv)iiti;il.  Those, 
howcTcr,  whieli  may  remnin,  cither  from  the  difRetiliy  of  changing 
bfttnta,  or  fmni  any  anfavoumblt;  circnnialaneeR  In  the  v>\\  or  cli- 
mate, will  still  continue  to  operate  in  prevcnttug  the  procrcaCire 
power  from  prodiieing  itft  fwll  effect. 

*  Voy.  (Je  I'alloj,  torn.  \i\.  p.  17.  torn.  v.  p,  4(  I . 

t  Id.  tom.  T,  p.  Ma.  el  wq. 
'"t  Tooltft'i  RoBsian  Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  245. 

\  Vof.  de  rallM,  torn.  v.  p.  253. 
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prove  that  spontaneous  divisions  of  this  kind  did 
not  often  take  place,  and  that  the  children  of  the 
colonists  might  not  always  find  an  easy  mode  of 
settling  themselves,  and  rearing  up  freah  faoiilies. 
In  the  flourishing  colony  of  the  Moravian  brethren 
in  Sarepta,  it  is  said  that  the  young  people  cannot 
marry  without  the  consent  of  their  priests ;  and 
that  their  consent  is  not  in  general  granted  till  late.* 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  among  the  obsta- 
cles to  the  increase  of  population,  even  in  these 
new  colonies,  the  preventive  check  has  its  share. 
Population  can  never  increase  with  great  rapidity 
but  when  the  real  price  of  common  labour  is  very 
high,  as  in  America;  and  from  the  state  of  society 
in  this  part  of  the  Russian  territories,  and  the  con- 
sequent want  of  a  proper  veni  for  the  produce  of 
industry,  this  effect,  which  usually  accompanies 
new  colonies  and  is  essential  to  their  rapid  growth, 
does  not  take  place  in  any  considerable  degree.! 

•  Voy.  de  Pallas,  loiu.  v.  p.  175. 

'I'  Other  CHUses  may  (.uDcur  lu  nestriLmitig  the  population  nf  St- 
beria,  ivliidi  bnvc  nul  betrn  noticed  by  PoUas.  In  general,  it 
ehuuld  lie  ubHU'^ed,  with  regurd  to  nil  the  iiiimedinte  ctiecks  to 
pvpnlaUQD,  which  I  either  Iihtc  hiid  or  shnll  have  occasiou  to  mca- 
lion,  that,  as  it  is  evidctitly  ii]iiKM»iblc  to  ascertain  th€  extent  to 
which  ench  nets,  and  the  proporlirMl  of  the  whole  procreotjve  power 
which  il  impedea,  no  nccurnte  inferences  respeetiiig  the  actual  state 
of  population  cun  be  dranvn  from  tbem  d  priori.  'JThi.'  prevailing 
cbecks  in  two  different  notions  may  appear  to  be  exactly  the  uisae 
at  to  kind,  ycl  if  they  are  dill'e-ivnt  in  degree^  the  rate  of  iitcrcase 
in  ew^  ^nll,  of  course,  be  as  diSerent  as  possible.  All  lliut  cuii 
be  done,  lher«fure,  is  CO  procured  us  in  physicid  inquiries;  that  w, 
fint  to  observe  the  fucts,  ond  then  Hccount  for  tlicm  from  the  best 
lights  that  can  be  collected. 
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In  the  Asiatic  parts  of  the  Turkish  dominions  it 
wUl  not  be  difficult,  from  the  accounts  of  travel- 
lers, to  trace  the  checks  to  population  and  the 
causes  of  its  present  decay ;  and  as  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  manners  of  the  Turks,  whether 
they  inhabit  Europe  or  Asia,  it  will  not  be  worth 
while  to  make  them  the  subject  of  distinct  con- 
sideration. 

The  fundamental  cause  of  the  low  state  of  po- 
pulation in  Turkey,  compared  with  its  extent  of 
territory,  is  undoubtedly  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment. Its  tyranny,  its  feebleness,  its  bad  laws 
and  worse  administration  of  them,  together  with 
the  consequent  insecurity  of  property,  throw  such 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  agriculture  that  the  means 
of  subsistence  are  necessarily  decreasing  yearly, 
and  with  them,  of  course,  the  number  of  people. 
The  miri,  or  general  land-tax  paid  to  the  sultan, 
is  in  itself  moderate  ;*  but  by  abuses  inherent  in 
the  Turkish  government,  the  pachas  and  their 
agents  have  found  out  the  means  of  rendering  it 
ruinous.  Though  they  cannot  absolutely  alter  the 
impost  which  has  been  established  by  the  sultan, 
they  have  introduced  a  multitude  of  changes,  which, 

•  Voy.  dc  Volncy,  too.  ii.  c.  xxxvii.  p.  373.  8vo.  1787. 
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without  the  name,  produce  all  the  effects  of  an 
augmentatiou.*  lu  Syria,  according  to  Volney, 
having  the  greatest  part  of  the  land  at  their  dis- 
posal, they  clog  their  concessions  with  burden- 
some conditions,  and  exact  the  half,  and  sometimes 
even  two-third&,  of  the  crop.  When  the  harvest 
is  over,  they  cavil  about  losses,  and  as  ibey  have 
the  power  in  their  hands,  they  carry  off' what  they 
think  proper.  If  the  season  fail,  they  still  exact  the 
same  sum,  and  expose  every  tiling  that  the  poor 
peasant  possesses  to  sale.  To  these  constant  op- 
pressions arc  added  a  thousand  accidental  extor- 
tions. Sometimes  a  whole  village  is  laid  under 
contribution  for  some  real  or  imaginary  ottence. 
Arbitrary  presents  are  exacted  on  the  accession 
of  each  governor ;  grass,  barley  and  straw  are  de- 
manded for  his  horses ;  and  commissions  are  mul- 
tiplied, that  the  soldiers  who  carry  the  orders  may 
live  upon  the  starving  peasants,  whom  they  treat 
with  the  most  brutal  insolence  and  injustice.f 

The  consequence  of  these  depredations  is  that 
the  poorer  class  of  inhabitants,  ruined,  and  unable 
any  longer  to  pay  the  miri,  become  a  burden  to 
the  village,  or  fly  into  the  cities  ;  hut  the  miri  is 
unalterable,  and  the  sum  to  be  levied  must  be 
found  somewhere.  The  portion  of  those  who  are 
thus  driven  from  their  homes  falls  on  the  remain- 
ing inhabitants,  whose  burden,  though  at  first 
light,  now  becomes  insupportable.    If  tliey  should 


*  Voy.  de  VoLnt7,  torn.  \i.  c  xxxvit.  p.  373. 
t  Id  p.  374. 
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be  visited  by  two  years  of  drought  and  famine  the 
whole  village  is  ruined  and  abandoned;  and  the 
lax  which  it  should  have  paid,  is  levied  on  the 
neighbouring  lands.* 

The  same  mode  of  proceeding  takes  place  with 
regard  to  the  tax  on  the  Christians,  which  has  been 
raised  by  these  means  from  three,  five,  and  eleven 
piastres,  at  which  it  was  at  first  fixed,  to  thirty- 
five  and  forty,  which  absolutely  impoverishes 
those  on  whom  it  is  levied,  and  obliges  them  to 
leave  the  country.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
these  exactions  have  made  a  rapid  progress  during 
the  last  forty  years ;  from  which  time  are  dated 
the  decline  of  agriculture,  the  depopulation  of  the 
country  and  the  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
specie  earned  into  Constantinople-f 

The  food  of  the  peasants  is  almost  everywhere 
reduced  to  a  little  flat  cake  of"  barley  or  doura, 
onions,  lentils  and  water.  Not  to  lose  any  part 
of  their  com,  they  leave  in  it  all  sorts  of  wild 
grain,  which  often  produce  bad  consequences. 
In  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  and  Nablous,  in  thne 
of  dearth,  they  gather  the  acorns  from  the  oaks, 
which  they  eat  after  boiling  or  roasting  them  in 
ashes.;!: 

By  a  natural  consequence  of  this  misery,  the 
art  of  cultivation  is  in  the  most  deplorable  state. 
The  husbandman  is  almost  without  instrumentB, 
and  those  he  has  are  very  bad.     His  plough  is  frc- 

*  Voy.  <le  Vnlney,  Umi.  it.  c.  xxxvii.  p.  375. 
+  Id.  p.  376. 
X  Id.  p.  377. 
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quently  no  more  than  the  branch  of  a  tree  cut 
below  a  fork,  and  used  without  wheels.  The 
ground  is  tilled  by  asses  and  cows,  rarely  by 
oxen,  which  would  bespeak  too  much  riches.  In 
the  districts  exposed  to  the  Arabs,  as  in  Palestine, 
the  countryman  must  sow  with  his  musket  in  his 
hand ;  ajid  scarcely  does  the  corn  turn  yellow 
before  it  is  reaped,  and  concealed  In  subterraneous 
caverns.  As  little  as  possible  is  employed  for 
seed-corn,  because  the  peasants  sow  no  more  than 
is  barely  necestiary  for  their  subsistence.  Their 
whole  industry  is  liuiited  to  a  supply  of  their  im- 
mediate wants;  and  to  procure  a  little  bread,  a 
few  onions,  a  blue  shirt,  and  a  bit  of  woollen, 
much  labour  is  not  necessary.  "  The  peasant 
"  lives  therefore  in  distress ;  but  at  least  he  does 
H  not  enrich  his  tyrants,  and  the  avarice  of  des- 
"  potism  is  its  own  punishment."* 

This  picture,  which  is  drawn  by  Voluey,  in 
describing  the  state  of  the  peasants  in  Syria, 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  all  other  travellers  in 
these  countries ;  and,  according  to  £ton,  it  repre- 
sents very  nearly  the  condition  of  the  peasants 
in  the  greatest  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions.f 
Universally,  the  offices  of  every  denomination  are 
set  up  to  public  sale;  and  in  the  intrigues  of  the 
seraglio,  by  which  the  disposal  of  all  places  is  re- 
gulated, every  thing  is  done  by  means  of  bribes. 
The  pachas,  in  consequence,  who  are  sent  into 
the  provinces,  exert  to  the  utmost  their  power  of 


*  Voy.  de  Volney,  torn.  ii.  c.  jcxxvii.  p.  379. 
t  Etou's  Tiirkisb  Bmp.  c.  viii.  2d  edit.  1799- 
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extortion ;  but  are  always  outdone  by  the  officers 
immediately  below  them,  who,  in  their  turn,  leave 
room  for  their  subordinate  agents.* 

The  pacha  must  raise  money  to  pay  the  tribute, 
and  also  to  indemnify  himsell'  for  the  purchase  of 
his  office,  support  his  dignity,  and  make  a  provi- 
sion in  case  of  accidents;  and  as  all  power,  both 
military  and  civil,  centres  in  his  person  from  his 
representing  the  sultan,  the  means  are  at  his  dis- 
cretion, and  the  quickest  are  invariably  con^dered 
as  the  best-t  Uncertain  of  to-morrow,  he  treats 
his  province  as  a  mere  transient  possession,  and 
endeavours  to  reap,  if  possible,  in  one  day  the 
fruit  of  many  years,  without  the  smallest  regard 
to  his  successor,  or  the  injury  that  he  may  do  to 
the  permanent  revenue. J 

The  cultivator  is  necessarilj'  more  exposed  to 
these  extortions  than  the  inhabitant  of  the  towns. 
From  the  nature  of  his  employment,  he  is  fixed  to 
one  spot,  and  the  productiuns  of  agriculture  do 
not  admit  of  being  easily  concealed.  Tlie  tenure 
of  the  land  and  the  rights  of  succession  are  be- 
sides uncertain.  When  a  father  dies,  the  inheri- 
tance reverts  to  the  sultan,  and  the  children  can 
only  redeem  the  succession  by  a  considerable  sum 
of  money.  These  considerations  naturally  occa- 
sion  an  indifference  to  landed  estates.  The  coun- 
try is  deserted ;  and  each  person  is  desirous  of 
tiying  to  the  towns,  where  he  will  not  only  in 

"  £lon'R  TurkUli  Emp,  c,  ii.  p.  55. 

t  Voy.  (It  Volncy,  torn.  ii.  c.xicxiu.  p.  347. 

t  Id.  |i.  350. 
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general  meetwitli  better  treatment,  but  may  hope 
to  acquire  a  species  of  wealth  \vhich  he  can  more 
easily  conceal  from  the  eyes  of  his  rapacious 
masters.* 

To  complete  the  ruin  of  agriculture,  a  maximum 
is  in  many  cases  established,  and  the  peasants  are 
obliged  to  furnish  the  towns  with  corn  at  a  fixed 
price.  It  is  a  maxim  of  Turkish  policy,  originat- 
ing in  the  feebleness  of  the  government  and  the 
fear  of  popular  tumults,  to  keep  the  price  of  corn 
low  in  all  the  considerable  towns.  In  the  case  of 
a  failure  in  the  harvest,  every  person  who  pos- 
sesses any  corn  is  obliged  to  sell  it  at  the  price 
fixed,  under  pain  of  death ;  and  if  there  be  none 
in  the  neighbourhood,  other  districts  are  ransacked 
for  it.f  When  Constantinople  is  in  want  of  pro- 
visions, ten  provinces  are  perhaps  famished  for  a 
supply.^  At  Damascus,  during  the  scarcity  in 
1784,  the  people  paid  only  one  penny  farthing  a 
pound  for  their  bread,  while  the  peasants  in  the 
villages  were  absolutely  dying  with  hunger.^ 

The  effect  of  such  a  system  of  government  on 
agriculture  need  not  be  insisted  upon.  The  causes 
of  the  decreasing  means  of  subsistence  are  but  too 
obvious ;  and  the  checks,  which  keep  the  popula- 
tion down  to  the  level  of  these  decreasing  re- 
sources, may  be  traced  with  nearly  equal  certainty, 
and  will  ap^iear  to  include  almost  every  species  of 
vice  and  misery  that  is  known. 


*  Voy.  tic  Volnty,  torn.  ii.  c.  %rcn.  p.  369. 
t  Id.  c  xxxvHi.  p.38. 
t  Id.  c.  xxxiii.  p.34o. 
§   Id.  c,  xxxviii.  [\.  ;t8l . 
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It  is  observed  in  general  that  the  Christiati 
families  consist  of  a  greater  number  of  children 
than  the  Mahometan  families  in  which  polygamy 
prevails.*  This  is  an  extraorditiary  fact ;  because 
though  polygamy,  from  the  unequal  distribution 
of  women  which  it  occasions,  be  naturally  unfa- 
vourable to  the  population  of  a  whole  country; 
yet  the  individuals  who  are  able  to  support  a  plu- 
rality of  wives,  ought  certainly,  in  the  natural 
course  of  tilings,  to  have  a  greater  number  of  chil- 
dren than  those  who  arc  confined  to  one.  The 
way  in  wliich  Voluey  principally  accounts  for  this 
fact  is  that,  from  the  practice  of  polygamy,  and 
very  early  marriages,  the  Turks  are  enervated 
while  young,  and  impotence  at  thirty  is  very  com- 
mon.f  Eton  notices  an  unnatural  vice  as  prevail- 
ing in  no  inconsiderable  degree  among  the  com- 
mon people,  and  considers  it  as  one  of  the  checks 
to  the  population;:!:  but  the  five  principal  causes 
of  de]>opulation  which  he  enumerates,  arc, 

1.  The  plague,  from  which  the  empire  is  never 
entirely  free. 

2.  Those  terrible  disorders  which  almost  always 
follow  it,  at  least  in  Asia. 

3.  Epidemic  and  endemic  maladies  in  Asia, 
which  make  as  dreadful  ravages  as  the  plague 
itself,  and  which  frequently  visit  that  part  of  the 
empire. 

4.  Famine. 


*  Etoa'»  Turkish  Knip.  c.  vii.  p.  27S. 
t   Voy.  lie  Vnlney,  torn.  ii.  c.  xL  p,  445, 
t  Eton's  Tnrkisb  Emji.  c.vii.  p.  275. 
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5.  And  lastly,  the  sicknesses  which  always  fol- 
low a  famine,  and  which  occasion  a  much  greater 
mortality.* 

lie  afterwards  gives  a  more  particular  account 
of  the  devastations  of  the  plague  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire,  and  concludes  by  observing,  that 
if  the  number  of  the  Mahometans  have  decreased, 
this  cause  alone  is  adequate  to  the  effect  ;t  and 
that,  things  going  on  in  their  present  train,  the 
Turkish  population  will  be  extinct  in  another  cen- 
tury.;]:  But  this  inference,  and  the  calculations 
which  relate  to  it,  are  without  doubt  erroneous. 
The  increase  of  population  in  the  intervals  of  these 
periods  of  mortality  is  probably  greater  than  he  is 
aware  of.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remarked 
that  in  a  country  where  the  industry  of  the  hus- 
bandman is  confined  to  the  supply  of  his  neces- 
sary wants,  where  he  sows  only  to  prevent  himself 
from  starving,  and  is  unable  to  accumulate  any 
surplus  produce,  a  great  loss  of  people  is  not  easily 
recovered;  as  the  natural  effects  arising  from  the 
diminished  numbers  cannot  be  felt  in  the  same 
degree  as  in  countries  where  industry'  prevails, 
and  property  is  secure. 

According  to  the  Persian  legislator  Zoroaster, 
to  plant  a  tree,  to  cultivate  a  field,  to  beget  chil- 
dren, are  meritorious  acts ;  but  it  ap|)ears  from 
the  accounts  of  travellers,  that  many  among  the 
lower  classes  of  people  cannot  easily  attain  the 


•  Ettm'a  Turkish  Enip.  c.  yU.  p.  2(J4. 
t  Id.  p.  291. 
:  Id.  p.  280. 
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latter  species  of  merit;  and  in  this  instance,  as 
in  numberless  others,  the  private  interest  of  the 
individual  corrects  the  errors  of  the  legislator. 
Sir  John  Chardin  says,  that  raatrimouy  in  Persia 
is  very  expensive,  and  that  only  men  of  estates 
will  venture  tipon  it,  lest  it  prove  their  ruin.* 
The  Russian  travellers  seem  to  confirm  this  ac- 
count, and  observe  that  the  lower  classes  of  peo- 
ple are  obliged  to  defer  marriage  till  late;  and 
that  it  is  ouly  among  the  rich  that  this  union  takes 
place  early-t 

The  dreadful  convulsions  to  which  Persia  has 
been  continually  subject  for  many  hundred  years 
must  have  been  fatal  to  her  agriculture.  The 
periods  of  repose  from  external  wars  and  interaal 
commotions  have  been  short  and  few ;  and  even 
during  the  times  of  profound  peace,  the  frontier 
provinces  have  been  constantly  subject  to  the 
ravages  of  the  Tartars. 

The  efl'ect  of  this  state  of  things  is  such  as 
might  be  expected.  The  proportion  of  uncul- 
tivated to  cultivated  land  in  Persia,  Sir  John 
Chardin  states  to  be  ten  to  one;:}^  and  the  mode 
in  which  the  officers  of  the  Shah  and  private 
owners  let  out  their  lands  to  husbandmen  is  not 
that  which  is  best  calculated  to  reanimate  in- 
dustry. The  grain  in  Persia  is  also  very  subject 
to  be  destroyed  by  hail,  drought,  locusts,  and 
other  inaects,§  which  probably  tends  rather  to 

*  Sir  Jolin  Clini-tlia's  Travels,  Harris's  Collect,  b.  iii.  c.  ii.  p.  870. 

+  Dtoniiv.  Ku»3.  toil),  ii.  p.  2y3. 

X  Cliardi»*i  Trnvels,  Harris's  Collect,  b.  iU.  cii,  p.  902. 
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discourage  the  employment  of  capital  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil. 

The  plague  does  not  extend  to  Persia ;  but  the 
small-pox  is  mentioned,  by  the  Russian  travellers 
as  making  very  fatal  ravages.* 

It  will  not  be  worth  while  to  enter  more  mi- 
nutely on  the  checks  to  population  in  Persia,  as 
they  seem  to  be  nearly  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  j  ust  described  in  the  Turkish  doB[iinions. 
The  superior  destruction  of  the  plague,  in  Turkey, 
is  perhaps  nearly  balanced  by  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  internal  commotions  in  Persia. 

* 

*  D6couY.  Ru99.  torn.  ii.  p.  377. 
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CHAP.  XI. 

Of  the  Checks  to  Popu/alion  in  Imlotlan  and  Tibet. 

In  the  ordinaoces  of  Menu,  the  Indian  legislator, 
which  Sir  Wm.  Jones  has  translated,  and  called 
the  Institutes  of  Hivdu  Lau\  marriage  is  very 
greatly  encouraged,  and  a  male  heir  is  considered 
as  an  object  of  the  first  importance. 

"  By  a  son  a  man  obtains  victory  over  all  peo- 
*'  pie;  by  a  son's  son  be  enjoys  immortality;  and 
"  afterwards  by  the  sou  of  that  grandson  he  reaches 
**  the  Bolar  abode," 

'*  Since  the  son  delivers  his  father  from  the  hell, 
*'  named  Put,  he  was  therefore  called  puttra,  by 
"  Brahma  himself"* 

Among  the  different  nuptial  rites.  Menu  has 
ascribed  particular  qualities  to  each. 

"  A  son  of  a  Brtihmi,  or  wife  by  the  first  cere- 
"  mony,  redeems  from  sin,  if  he  perform  virtuous 
*'  acts,  ten  ancestors,  ten  descendants  and  himself, 
"  the  twenty-first  person." 

'*  A  son  born  of  a  wife  by  the  Duiva  nuptials 


•  Sir  WiltUm  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iU.  c.  ix.  p.  354.     Spcakmg 
of  the  Indian  Inw^,  cbe  Abbe  Raynsl  snyi,  "  La  poptilaiJon  c»t  on 
"  deroir  primitif,   uii  unJrc  dv  lu  iiuturv  si  sacr6,  tjuc  la  loi  pcrntL-l 
"  de  tromper,  tie  mentir,  dc  sr  parjurcr  pourfavoriser  un  muriage- 
Hist.  des  Ittdes,  torn.  i.  1.  i.  p,  81.    8vo.  10  vols.  Pam,  1795. 
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"  redeems  seven  and  seven,  in  higher  and  lower 
"  degrees;  of  a  wife  by  the  Arshti,  three  and 
"  three ;  of  a  wife  by  the  Prdjdpalj/a,  six  and 
"  six."* 

A  housekeeper  is  considered  as  of  the  most 
eminent  order.  *'  The  divine  sages,  tlie  manes, 
"  the  gods,  the  spirits  and  guests  pray  for  bene- 
•^  fits  to  masters  of  families. f  An  elder  brother 
not  married  before  the  younger,  is  mentioned 
among  the  persons  who  are  particularly  to  be 
shunned.:}: 

Such  ordinances  would  naturally  cause  mar- 
riage to  be  considered  a  religious  duty;  yet  it 
seems  to  be  rather  a  succession  of  male  heirs, 
than  a  very  numerous  progeny,  that  is  the  object 
so  much  desired. 

"  The  father  having  begotten  a  son,  discharges 
'*  his  debt  to  his  own  progenitors." 

"  That  son  alone,  by  whose  birth  he  discharges 
"  the  debt,  and  through  whom  he  attains  immor- 
"  tality,  was  begotten  from  a  sense  of  duty;  all 
"  the  rest  are  considered  by  the  wise  as  begotten 
"  from  love  of  pleasure. "§ 

A  widow  is  on  some  occasions  allowed  to  have 
one  sou  by  the  brother,  or  some  appointed  kins- 
man of  the  deceased  husband,  but  on  no  account 
a  second.  "  The  first  object  of  the  appoint- 
"  ment   being  obtained  according  to  law,  both 

*  Sir  Wm.  Jones's  Works,  vol.  iii.  c.  iii.  p.  124. 
1    Id.  p.  1.30. 

J  Id.  p.  i-ii. 

(  id.  voL  iii.  c.  Ix.  p.  340. 
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"  the  brother  and  sister  must  live  together  like  a 
"  father  and  daughter  by  aflSnity."* 

In  aimost  every  part  of  the  ordinances  of  Menu, 
sensuality  of  all  kinds  is  strongly  reprobated,  and 
chastity  inculcated  as  a  religious  duty. 

**  A  man  by  the  attachment  of  his  organs  to 
"sensual    pleasures    incurs    certain    guilt;    but 
."  having  wholly  subdued  them,  he  hence  attains 
"  heavenly  bliss." 

■^'"Whatever  man  may  obtain  all  those  gratifi- 
"  cations,  or  whatever  man  may  resign  them 
"  completely,  the  resignation  of  all  pleasures  is 
"  far  better  than  the  attainment  of  them."t 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  passages 
might,  in  some  degree,  tend  to  counteract  those 
encouragements  to  increase,  which  have  been  be- 
fore mentioned;  and  might  prompt  some  religious 
persons  to  desist  from  further  indulgences,  when 
they  had  obtained  one  son,  or  to  remain  more 
contented  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been 
in  an  unmarried  state.  Strict  and  absolute 
chastity  seems  indeed  to  supersede  the  obligation 
of  having  descendants. 

'*  Many  thousands  of  Brahraeus  having  avoided 
*'  sensuality  from  their  early  youth,  and  having 
**  left  no  issue  in  their  &milies,  have  ascended 
**  nevertheless  to  Heaven." 

"  And  like  those  abstemious  men,  a  virtuous 
"  wife  ascends  to  Heaven  though  she  have  no 


*  Sir  William  Jones'a  Works,  vol.  iii.  c.  1^  p.  343. 
t  Id.  »oL  iii.  c.  ii.  p.  96. 
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**  child,  if  after  the  decease  of  her  lord  she  devole 
"  herself  to  pimis  uuslerity.* 

The  permission  to  a  brother  or  other  kinsman 
to  raise  up  an  heir  for  the  deceased  husband, 
which  has  been  noticed,  extends  only  to  women 
of  the  servile  class.f  Those  of  the  higher  classes 
are  not  even  to  pronounce  the  name  of  another 
man,  but  "  to  continue  till  death  forgiving  all 
"  injuries,  performing  barslx  duties,  avoiding  every 
"  sensual  pleasure,  and  clieerfutly  practising  the 
"  incomparable  rules  of  virtue. "J: 

Besides  these  strict  precepts  relating  to  the 
government  of  the  passions,  other  circumstances 
would  perhaps  concur  to  prevent  the  full  effect 
of  the  ordinances  which  encourage  marriage. 

The  division  of  the  people  into  classes,  and  the 
continuance  of  the  same  profession  in  the  same 
family,  would  be  the  means  of  pointing  out  to 
each  individual,  in  a  clear  and  distinct  manner,  his 
future  prospects  respecting  a  livelihood;  and  from 
the  gains  of  his  father  he  would  be  easily  enabled 
to  judge  whether  he  could  support  a  family  by 
the  same  employment.  And  though,  when  a  man 
cannot  gain  a  subsistence  in  the  employments 
appropriate  to  his  class,  it  is  allowable  for  lum, 
under  certain  restrictions,  to  seek  it  in  another; 
yet  some  kind  of  disgrace  seems  to  attach  to  this 
expedient ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  many  per- 


•  Sir  William  Jones'*  Works,  vol.  iii.  t.  v.  p.  22J. 
t  M.  c.  ix.  J..  :t4;{. 
{  W.  c.  V.  p.22I. 
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BOOB  would  marry  with  ihe  certain  prospect  of 
being  obliged  thus  to  fall  from  their  class,  and  to 
lower  in  so  marked  a  manner  their  condition  in 
life. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  choice  of  a  wife  seems 
to  be  a  point  of  considerable  difficulty.  A  man 
might  remain  unmarried  for  some  time,  before  he 
could  find  exactly  such  a  companion  as  the  legis- 
lator prescribes.  Ten  families  of  a  certain  de- 
scription, be  they  ever  so  great  or  ever  so  rich  in 
kine,  goats,  sheep,  gold  and  grain,  are  studiously 
to  be  avoided.  Girls  with  too  little  or  too  much 
hair,  who  are  too  talkative,  who  have  bad  eyes, 
a  disagreeable  name  or  any  kind  of  sickness,  who 
have  no  brother,  or  whose  father  is  not  well 
known,  are  all,  witli  many  others,  excluded;  and 
the  choice  will  appear  to  be  in  some  degree  con- 
fined, when  it  must  necessarily  rest  upon  a  girl 
"  whose  form  has  no  defect;  who  has  an  agree- 
"  able  name ;  who  walks  gracefully,  like  a  pheni- 
"  copteros  or  a  young  elephant ;  whose  hair  and 
"  teeth  lire  moderate  respectively  in  quantity  aud 
"  size;  whose  body  has  exquisite  softness."* 

It  is  observed,  that  a  woman  of  the  servile  class 
is  not  mentioned,  even  in  the  recital  of  any  an- 
cient story,  as  the  wife  of  a  Brahmen  or  of  a 
Cshatriya,  though  in  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
find  a  suitable  match;  which  seems  to  imply,  that 
such  a  difficulty  might  sometimes  occur.f- 


*  Sir  William  Jones's  Works,  vid.  iii.  c.  iti.  p.  1 20. 
t   It),  p.   121. 
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Anotlier  obstacle  to  marriage  arisiug-  from 
Hindoo  customs  is,  that  an  elder  brother  who  does 
not  marry  seems  in  a  mamier  to  confine  all  bis 
other  brothers  lo  the  same  state ;  for  a  yomiger 
brother,  who  marries  before  the  elder,  incurs  dis- 
grace, and  is  mentioned  amoug  the  persons  who 
ought  to  be  shunned.* 

The  character,  which  the  legislator  draws  of 
the  manners  and  disipcsitions  of  the  women  in 
India,  is  extremely  unfavourable.  Among  many 
other  passages  expressed  with  equal  severity,  he 
observes,  that,  "  through  their  passion  for  men», 
*'  their  mutable  temper,  their  want  of  settled 
f*  affection  and  their  perverse  nature,  let  them  be 
"  guarded  in  this  world  ever  so  well,  they  soon 
"  become  alienated  from  their  husbaiids."-f 

This  character,  if  true,  probably  proceeded 
from  their  never  being  allowed  the  smallest  de- 
gree of  iiberty.l  and  from  the  state  of  degrada- 
tion to  which  they  were  reduced  by  the  practice  of 
polygamy ;  but  however  this  may  be,  such  pas- 
sages tend  strongly  to  shew  that  illicit  inter- 
course between  the  sexes  was  frequent,  nolwith- 
siandiiig  the  laws  against  adultery.  These  laws 
are  noticed  as  not  relating  to  the  wives  of  public 
dancers  or  singers,  or  of  sucli  base  men  as  lived 
by  the  intrigues  of  their  wives;;!:  a  proof  that 
these  chamcters  were  not  uncommoDj  and  were 

*   Sir  Willmtn  Jones's  Works  vol.  iii.  C.Hi,  p.  141. 
t  IH.c.ix.  [I.  .337. 
X  Id.  c,  V.  p.iTISf. 
}  Id.  e.  viii.  p.  325. 
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to  a  certain  degree  permitted.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  practice  of  polygamy*  among  the  rich  would 
sometimes  render  it  difficult  for  the  lower  classes 
of  people  to  obtain  wives;  and  this  difficulty 
would  probably  fall  particularly  hard  on  those, 
who  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  slaves. 

From  all  these  circumstances  combined,  it 
seems  probable  that  among  the  checks  to  popula- 
tion in  India  the  preventive  check  would  have 
its  share ;  but  from  the  prevailing  habits  and 
opinions  of  the  people,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  tendency  to  early  marriages  was  still 
always  predominant,  and  in  general  prompted 
every  person  to  enter  into  this  state,  who  could 
look  forward  to  the  slightest  chance  of  being  able 
to  maintain  a  family.  The  natural  consequence 
of  this  was,  that  the  lower  classes  of  people  were 
reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  most  frugal  and  scanty  mode 
of  subsistence.  This  frugality  was  still  further 
increased,  and  extended  in  some  degree  to  the 
higher  classes  of  society,  by  its  being  considered 
as  an  eminent  virtucf  The  population  would 
thus  be  pressed  hard  against  the  limits  of  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  the  food  of  the  country 
would  be  meted  out  to  the  major  part  of  the 
people  in  the  smallest  shares  tliat  could  support 
life.  In  such  a  state  of  things  every  failure  in 
the  crops  from  unfavourable  seasons  would  be 
felt  most  severely;  and  India,  as  might  be  ex- 

*  Sir  William  Jonea'*  Works,  vol,  iii.  c.  ix.  p.  3-16,  a47. 
I  Id.  c.  iti.  p.  \SX 
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pected,  has  in  alJ  ages  been  subject  to  the  most 
dreadful  famines. 

A  part  oi  the  ordiuauces  of  Menu  is  expressly 
dedicated  to  the  consideration  of  times  of  dis- 
tressy  and  instructions  are  given  to  the  dificrent 
classes  respecting-  their  conduct  during  these 
periods.  Brahmens  pining  with  hunger  and  want 
are  frequently  mentioned*  and  certain  ancient 
and  x'irtuons  characters  arc  described,  who  had 
done  imj>ure  and  unlawful  acts,  but  who  were 
considered  by  the  legislator  as  justified  on  ac- 
count of  the  extremities  to  which  they  were  re- 
duced. 

"  Ajfgarta,  dyiag  with  hunger,  was  going  to 
"  destroy  his  own  son  by  selling  him  for  some 
"  cattle ;  yet  he  was  guilty  of  no  crime,  for  he 
"  only  sought  a  remedy  against  famishing." 

*'  Vdmadeva,  who  well  knew  right  and  wrong, 
**  was  by  no  means  rendered  impure,  though  de- 
*'  sirous,  when  oppressed  by  hunger,  of  eating  the 
"  flesh  of  dogs." 

"  Viswiimitra  too,  than  whom  none  knew  better 
"  the  distinctions  between  virtue  and  vice,  re- 
"  solved,  when  he  was  perishing  with  hunger, 
'*  to  eat  the  haunch  of  a  dog,  which  he  had  re- 
"  ceived  from  a  Chaudala"-\ 

If  these  great  and  virtuous  men  of  the  highest 
class,  whom  all  jiersons  were  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  assisting,  could  be  reduced  to  such  ex- 


*  Sir  William  Jon^;s■^  Works,  vol.  iii.  c.  iv.  p,  1(15.  c  x.  p.  397. 
t  Id.  c,  X.  J).  39;,  3UiI. 
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tremities,  we  may  easily  conjecture  what  must 
have  been  the  sufterings  of  the  lowest  class. 

Such  passages  clearly  prove  the  existence  of 
seasons  of  the  most  severe  distress,  at  the  early 
period  when  these  ordinances  were  coniposed, 
and  we  liave  reason  to  think,  that  they  have  oc- 
curred at  irregular  intervals"  ever  since.  One  of 
the  Jesuits  says  that  it  is  impossible  for  bim  to 
describe  the  misery  to  which  he  was  witness 
during  the  two-years'  famine  in  1737  and  I738;* 
but  the  description  which  he  gives  of  it,  and  of  the 
mortality  which  it  occasioned,  is  sufficiently  dread- 
ful without  further  detail.  Another  Jesuit,  speak- 
ing more  generally,  says,  "  Every  year  we  bap- 
"  tize  a  thousand  children,  whom  their  parents 
**  can  no  longer  feed,  or  who,  being  likely  to  die, 
"  are  sold  to  us  by  their  mothers,  in  order  to  get 
*'  rid  of  them."t 

•  The  positive  checks  to  population  would  of 
course  fall  principally  upon  the  Sudr^  class,  and 
those  still  more  miserable  beings,  who  are  the 
outcasts  of  all  the  classes  and  arc  not  even  suf- 
fered to  live  within  the  towns.;}: 

On  this  part  of  the  population  the  epidemics, 
which  are  the  consequences  of  indigence  and  bad 
nourishment,  and  the  mortality  among  young 
children,  would  necessarily  make  great  ravages: 
and  thousands  of  these  unhappy  wretches  would 
probably  be  swept  off  in  a  period  of  scarcity,  be- 

*  L/cttres  Edif,  torn.  xtv.  p.  1/8. 
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fore  any  considerable  degree  of  want  had  reached 
the  middle  classes  of  the  society.  The  Abb6 
Raynal  says  (on  what  authority  1  know  not),  that, 
when  the  crops  of  rice  fail,  the  huts  of  these  poor 
outcasts  are  set  on  fire,  and  the  flying  inhabitants 
shot  by  the  proprietors  of  the  grounds,  that  they 
may  not  consume  any  part  of  the  produce.* 

The  difficulty  of  rearing  a  family  even  among 
the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  society,  or  the 
fear  of  sinking  from  their  cast,  has  driven  the 
people  in  some  parts  of  India  to  adopt  the  most 
cniel  expedients  to  prevent  a  numerous  offspring. 
In  a  tribe  on  the  frontiers  of  Junapore,  a  district 
of  the  province  of  Benares,  the  practice  of  de- 
stroying female  infants  has  been  fully  substan- 
tiated. The  motliers  were  compelled  to  starve 
them.  The  reason  that  the  people  gave  for  this 
cruel  practice  was  the  great  expense  of  procuring 
suitable  matches  for  their  daughters.  One  village 
only  furnished  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  in 
that  village  several  old  maids  were  living. 

It  will  naturally  occur,  that  the  race  could  not 
be  continued  upon  tliis  principle  :  but  it  appeared 
that  the  particular  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
and  the  intermarriages  with  other  tribes  were  suf- 
ficient for  this  purpose.  The  East-India  Company 
obliged  these  people  to  enter  into  an  engagement 
not  to  continue  this  inhuman  practice. f 

On  the  coast  of  Malabar  the  Nayrs  do  not  enter 


•  Hist,  tlesludcs,  wm.  i.  liv.  i.  p.  97.  8ro.  10  vols.  Paris.  1795. 
t  Asiatic  Rcscarciics,  vol.  iv.  p.  354. 
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into  regular  marriages,  and  the  right  of  inheritance 
and  succession  rests  in  the  mother  of  the  brother, 
or  otherwise  goes  to  the  sister's  son,  the  father  of 
the  child  being  always  considered  as  uncertain. 

Among  the  Brahmens,  when  there  are  more 
brothers  than  one,  only  the  elder  or  eldest  of  them 
marries.  The  brotliers,  who  thus  maintain  celi- 
bacy, cohabit  with  Nayr  women  without  marriage 
in  the  way  of  the  Nayrs.  If  the  eldest  brother 
has  not  a  sou,  then  the  next  brother  marries. 

Amonn;  the  Nayrs,  it  is  the  custom  for  one  Nayr 
woman  to  have  attached  to  her  two  males,  or  four, 
or  perhaps  more. 

The  lower  casts,  such  as  carpenters,  ironsmiths, 
and  others,  have  fallen  into  the  imitation  of  their 
superiors,  with  this  difference,  that  the  joint  con- 
cern in  one  woman  is  confined  to  brothers  aud 
male  relations  by  blood,  to  the  end  that  no  alien- 
ation may  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  succes- 
sion.* 

Montesquieu  takes  notice  of  this  custom  of  the 
Nayrs  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  accounts  for 
it  on  the  snpposiliou  that  it  was  adopted  in  order 
to  weaken  the  family  lies  uf  this  cast,  that  as  sol- 
diers tliey  might  be  more  at  liborty  tu  follow  the 
calls  of  their  profestiiion  :  but  I  should  think  that 
Uoriginaled  more  probably  in  a  fear  of  the  poverty 
arising  from  a  large  family,  particularly  as  tlie 
custom  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  other 
classes.f 


•  Asiatic  llescnrelics,  vol.  r.  p.  l-l. 
■\  )Li\mi  Ak^  Loix,  liv.  xvi.  c.  5. 
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In  Tibet,  according  to  Turners  account  of  that 
country,  a  custom  of  this  kiud  prevails  generally. 
Without  pretending  absolutely  to  (ielermiuc  the 
question  of  its  origin,  Mr.  Turner  leans   to  the 
supposition  that  it  arose  from  the  fear  of  a  popu- 
lation too  great  for  an  unfertile  country.     From 
travelling  much  in  the  east  he  had  probably  becu 
led   to  observe   the  effects  necessarily  resulting 
from  an  overflowing  population,  and  is  in  conse- 
quence one  among  the  very  few  writers,  who  see 
these  effects  in  their  true  light.     He  expresses 
himself  very  strongly  on  this  subject,  and,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  above  custom,  says,  "  It  certainly 
"  appears,  that  a  superabundant  population  in  an 
"  unfertile  country  must  be  the  greatest  of  all 
"  calamities,    and    produce    eternal   warfare   or 
*'  eternal  want.     Either  the  most  active  and  the 
"  most  able  part  of  the  community  must  be  com- 
"  pelled  to  emigrate,  and  to  become  soldiers  of 
"  fortune  or  merchants  of  chance;  or  else,  if  they 
"  remain  at  home,  be  liable  to   fall  a  prey  to 
**  famine  in  consequence  of  some  accidental  failure 
*'  in  their  scanty  crops.     By  thus  linking  whole 
"  families  together  in  the  matrimonial  yoke,  the 
"  too  ra])id  increase  of  population  was  perhaps 
*'  checked,  and  an  alarm  prevented,  capable  of 
"  pervading  the  most  fertile  region  upon  the  earth, 
"  and  of  giving  birth  to  the  most  inhuman  and 
'*  unnatural  practice,  in  the  richest,  the  most  pro- 
"  ductive  and  the  most  populous  country  in  the 
"  world.    I  allude  to  the  Empire  of  China,  where 
"  a  mother,  not  foreseeing  the  means  of  raising  or 
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"  providing  for  a  Dumerous  family,  exposes  her 
"  new-born  infant  to  perish  in  the  fields  ;  a  criiae, 
"  however  odious,  by  no  aieans  I  am  assured  un- 
"  frequent."* 

,  In  almost  every  country  of  the  globe  individuals 
are  compelled  by  considerations  of  private  interest 
to  habits,  which  teud  to  repress  the  natural  in- 
crease of  population;  but  Tibet  is  perhaps  the 
only  country,  where  these  habits  are  universally 
encouraged  by  the  goverumeui.  and  where  to  re- 
press rather  than  to  encourage  population  seems 
to  be  a  public  object. 

In  the  first  career  of  life  the  Bootea  is  recom- 
mended to  distinction  by  a  continuance  in  a  stat^ 
of  celibacy;  as  any  matrimonial  contract  proves 
almost  a  certain  hindcrance  to  bis  rise  in  rank,  or 
his  advancement  to  offices  of  political  importance. 
Population  is  thus  opposed  by  the  two  powerful 
bars  of  ambition  and  religion;  and  the  higher 
orders  of  men,  entirely  engrossed  by  political  or 
ecclesiastical  duties,  leave  to  the  husbandman  and 
labourer,  to  thoBe  who  till  the  fields  and  live  by 
their  industry,  the  exclusive  charge  of  propa- 
gating the  species.f 

Hence  religious  retirement  is  frequent,;]:  and 
the  number  of  monasteries  and  nunneries  is  consi- 
derable. The  strictest  laws  exist  to  prevent  a 
woman  from  accidentally  passing  a  night  within 
the  limits  of  the  one,  or  a  man  within  those  of  the 


•  Turucr's  Enibassy  to  "nbet,  part  it.  c.  x.  p.  351. 
t  I«l  c  i.  p.  172. 
1  (b. 
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other;  and  a  regulation  is  framed  completely  to 
obviate  abuse,  and  establish  respect  towards  the 
sacred  ordere  of  bolh  sexes. 

The  nation  is  divided  into  two  distinct  and 
separate  classes,  those  who  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  world,  and  those  who  hold  intercourse  with 
heaven.  No  interference  of  the  laity  ever  inter- 
rupts the  regulated  duties  of  the  clergy.  The 
latter,  by  mutual  compact,  take  charge  of  all  spi- 
ritual concerns ;  and  the  former  by  their  labours 
enrich  and  populate  tiie  state.* 

But  even  among  the  laity  the  business  of  popu- 
lation goes  on  very  coldly.  All  the  brothers  of  a 
family,  without  any  restriction  of  age  or  of  num- 
bers, associate  their  fortunes  with  one  female,  who 
is  chosen  by  the  eldest,  and  considered  as  the 
mistress  of  the  house;  and  whatever  maybe  the 
profits  of  tlieir  several  pursuits,  the  result  flows 
into  the  common  store.f 

The  number  of  husbands  is  not  apparently  de- 
fined, or  restricted  within  any  limits.  It  some- 
times happens  that  in  a  small  family  there  is  but 
one  male ;  and  the  number,  Mr.  Turner  says,  may 
seldom  exceed  that  which  a  native  of  rank  at 
Teshoo  Loomboo  pointed  out  to  him  in  a  family 
resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  five 
brothers  were  then  liAing  together  very  happily 
with  one  female  under  the  same  connubial  com- 


*  TuniL-v's  EinhiLssy.  [Hirt  ii.  c.  viii,  p.  312. 
t  Id.  c.  X.  p.34S.  ysO, 
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pact.  Nor  is  this  sort  of  league  confined  to  the 
lower  ranks  of  people  alone  \  it  is  found  also  fre- 
quently iu  the  most  opulent  families.* 

It  is  evident  that  this  custom,  combined  with 
the  celibacy  of  such  a  numerous  body  of  ecclesi- 
astics, must  operate  in  the  most  powerful  manner 
as  a  preventive  check  to  population.  Yctt  not- 
withstanding this  excessive  check,  it  would  ap- 
pear, from  Mr.  Turners  account  of  the  natural 
sterility  of  the  soil,  that  the  population  is  kept  up 
to  the  level  of  the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  this 
seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  number  of  beggars 
in  Teshoo  Loomboo.  On  these  beggars,  and  the 
charity  which  feeds  them,  Mr.  Turner's  remark, 
though  common,  is  yet  so  just  and  important  that 
it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 

"  Thus  I  unexpectedly  discovered,"  he  says, 
"  where  I  had  constanity  seen  tlie  round  of  life 
"  moving  in  a  tranquil  regular  routine,  a  mass  of 
**  indigence  and  idleness,  of  which  I  had  no  idea. 
**  But  yet  it  by  no  means  surprised  me,  when  I 
"  considered  that,  wherever  indiscriminate  charity 
"  exists,  it  will  never  want  objects  on  which  to 
"  exercise  its  bounty,  but  will  always  attract  ex- 
**  pectants  more  numerous  than  it  has  the  means 
"  to  gratify.  No  human  being  can  suffer  want  at 
"  Tesboo  Loomboo.  It  is  on  this  humane  dispo- 
"  aition,  that  a  multitude  even  of  Musselmen,  of 
"  a  frame  probably  the  largest  and  most  robust  in 

*  'luriicra  Embassy,  pwl  ii.  c.  x,  p.  349, 
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**  the  world,  place  their  reliance  for  the  mere 
**  maiDtenance  of  a  feeble  life;  and  besides  these, 
**  I  am  informed,  that  no  less  than  three  hundred 
"  Hindoos,  Goseins,  and  Sunniasses,  are  daily  fed 
"  at  this  place  by  the  Lama's  bounty."* 

*  I'umer's  Embassy,  part  ii.  c.  ix.  p.  330. 
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0/ihe  Checks  to  PopuUttiun  in  China  and  Japan. 

The  account,  which  has  lately  been  given  of  the 
population  of  China,  is  so  extraordinary  as  to 
startle  the  faith  of  many  readers,  and  tempt  them 
to  suppose,  either  that  some  accidental  error  must 
have  crept  into  the  calculations  from  an  ignorance 
of  the  language ;  or  that  the  mandarin,  who  gave 
Sir  George  Staunton  the  information,  must  have 
been  prompted  by  a  national  pride,  (which  is 
comnion  every  where,  hut  particularly  remark- 
able in  China,)  to  exaggerate  the  power  and 
resources  of  his  country.  It  must  be  allowed  that 
neither  of  these  circumstances  is  very  improbable; 
at  the  same  time  it  will  be  fuuad  that  the  state- 
ment of  Sir  George  Staunton  does  not  very  essen- 
tially differ  from  other  accounts  of  good  authority : 
and>  80  far  from  involving  any  contradiction,  is 
rendered  probable  by  a  reference  to  those  descrip- 
tions of  the  fertility  of  China,  in  which  all  the 
writers  who  have  visited  the  country  agree. 

According  to  Duhalde,  in  tlie  poll  made  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Kang-hi,  there  were 
found  11,052,872  families,  and  59,788,364  men 
able  to  bear  arms;  and  yet  neither  the  princes, 
nor  the  officers  of  the  court,  nor  the  mandarins, 
nor  the  soldiers  who  had  served  and  been  dis- 
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charged;  nor  the  literati,  the  licentiates,  the  doc- 
tors, the  bonzas,  nor  young  persons  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  nor  the  great  multitudes  living  cither 
on  the  sea  or  on  rivers  in  barks,  are  compre- 
hended in  this  number.* 

The  proportion,  which  the  number  of  men  of  a 
military  age  bears  to  tlic  whole  population  of  any 
country,  is  generally  estimated  as  1  to  4.  If  we 
multiply  59,788,304  by  4,  the  result  will  be 
239,153,456;  but  in  the  general  calculations  on 
this  subject,  a  youth  is  considered  as  capable  of 
bearing  arras  before  he  is  twenty.  We  ought 
tlierefore  to  have  multipHed  by  a  higher  number. 
The  exceptions  to  the  poll  seem  to  include  almost 
all  the  superior  classes  of  society,  and  a  very 
great  number  among  the  lower.  When  all  these 
circumstauces  are  taken  into  consideration,  the 
whole  population,  according  to  Duhalde,  will  not 
appear  to  fall  very  short  of  the  333,000,000  men- 
tioned by  Sir  George  Staunton-f 

The  small  number  of  families  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  persons  able  to  bear  arms,  which 
is  a  striking  part  of  this  statement  of  Duhalde,  is 
accounted  for  by  a  custom  noticed  by  Sir  George 
Staunton  as  general  in  China.  In  the  enclosure 
belonging  to  one  dwelling,  he  observes  that  a 
whole  family  of  three  generalions,  with  all  their 
respective  wives  and  children,  will  frequently  be 
found.     One  small  room  is  made  to  serve  for  the 


*  Dalulde's  Ht&t.  of  Chiiin,  2  vols,  folio.  1738.  tuI.  i.  p.  244. 
t  Embassy  lo  Ciiina,  vo\.  n.  Appcn.  p.  615.   4(0. 
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individuals  of  each  family,  sleeping  in  dilferent 
beds,  divided  only  by  mats  liangiii^;  from  the  cell- 
ing. One  common  room  is  used  for  eating.*  In 
China  there  is  besides  a  prodigious  number  of 
Blaves.'l'  who  will  of  course  be  reckoned  as  part  of 
the  families  to  which  they  belong.  These  two 
circurastauces  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  what  at  first  appears  to  be  a  contradic- 
tion in  the  statement. 

To  account  for  this  population,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  recur  to  the  supposition  of  Montes- 
quieu, that  the  climate  of  China  is  in  any  peculiar 
manner  favourable  to  the  production  of  children, 
and  that  the  women  are  more  prolific  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.:};  The  causes  which  have 
principally  contributed  to  produce  this  effect  ap- 
pear to  be  the  following: 

First,  the  excellence  of  the  natural  soil,  and  its 
advantageous  position  in  the  warmest  parts  of  the 
temperate  zone,  a  situation  the  most  favourable  to 
the  productions  of  the  earth.  Dnhaldc  has  a  long 
chapter  on  the  plenty  which  reigns  in  China,  in 
which  he  observes,  that  almost  all  that  other 
kingdoms  afford  may  be  found  in  China;  and  that 
China  produces  an  infinite  number  of  things, 
which  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else.  This  plenty, 
he  says,  may  be  attributed  as  well  to  the  depth 
of  the  soil,  as  to  the  painful  industry  of  its  inhabi- 
tants,  and  the  great   number  of  lakes,    rivers, 

•  Enilja^vj-  to  China,  vol.  ii,  .^ppen-  p.  105.  4to. 
t  Duhaldc's  China,  *ol.  i.  p.  278. 
J  Esprit  lies  Ix>ix,  liv.  viii,  c.  xxi. 
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brooks  and  canals>  wherewith  the  country  is  wa- 
tered.* 

Secondly,  the  very  fjreat  encouragement  that 
from  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy  has  been 
given  to  agriculture,  which  has  directed  the  la- 
bours of  the  people  to  the  production,  of  the 
greatest  possible  quantity  of  human  subsistence. 
Duhalde  says,  that  what  makes  these  people  un- 
dergo such  incredible  fatigues  in  cultivating  the 
earth  is  not  barely  their  private  interest,  but 
rather  the  veneration  paid  to  agriculture,  and 
the  esteem  which  the  emperors  themselves  have 
always  had  for  it,  from  the  commeucemeut  of  the 
monarchy.  One  emperor  of  the  highest  reputa- 
tion was  taken  from  the  plough  to  sit  on  the 
throne.  Another  found  out  the  art  of  draining 
water  from  several  low  countries,  which  were  till 
then  covered  with  it,  of  conveying  it  in  canals  to 
the  sea,  and  of  using  these  canals  to  render  the 
soil  fruilful."!"  He  besides  wrote  several  books  on 
the  manner  of  cultivating  laud,  by  dunging,  tilling 
and  watering  it.  Many  other  emperors  expressed 
their  zeal  for  this  art  and  made  laws  to  promote 
it;  but  none  raised  its  esteem  to  a  higher  pitch 
than  Ven-ti,  who  reigned  179  years  before  Christ. 
This  prince,  perceiving  that  his  country  was  ruined 
by  wars,  resolved  lo  engage  his  subjects  to  culti- 
vate tlieir  lands,  by  the  example  of  ploughing 
with  his  own  hands  the  land  belonging  to  his  pa- 


vot..  I. 
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tace,  which  obliged  all  the  ministers  and  great 
roea  of  his  court  to  do  the  same.* 

A  great  festival,  of  winch  this  is  tliougbt  to  be 
the  origin,  is  solemnized  every  year  in  all  the 
cities  of  China  ou  the  day  that  the  sun  enters  the 
fifteenth  degree  of  Aquarius,  which  the  Chinese 
consider  aa  the  beginning  of  their  spring.  The 
emperor  goes  himself  in  a  solemn  manner  to 
plough  a  few  ridges  of  land,  iu  order  to  animate 
the  husbandman  by  his  own  example;  and  the 
mandarins  of  every  city  perform  the  same  cere- 
mony.f  Princes  of  the  blood  and  other  illustrious 
persons  hold  the  plough  after  the  emperor,  and 
the  ceremony  is  preceded  by  the  spring  sacrifice, 
which  the  emperor  as  chief  pontiff  offers  to  Shang- 
ti,  to  procure  plenty  in  favour  of  his  people. 

The  reigning  emperor  in  the  time  of  Oubalde 
celebrated  tliis  festival  with  extraordinary  solem- 
nity, and  in  other  respects  shewed  an  uncommon 
regard  for  husbandmen.  To  encourage  them  in 
llieir  labours,  he  ordered  the  governors  of  all  the 
cities  to  send  him  notice  every  year  of  the  person 
in  this  profession,  in  their  respective  districts^ 
who  was  most  remarkable  for  his  application  to 
agriculture,  for  unblemished  reputation,  for  pre- 
serving union  in  his  own  family,  and  peace  with 
bis  neighbours,  and  for  his  frugality,  and  aversion 
to  all  extravagance.:^  The  mandarins  in  their 
different  provinces  encourage  with  honours  the 


*  Dulialdc'fi  CbiuA,  rol.  i.  p.  375. 
t  W.  ib. 
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vig^ilaiit  cultivator,  and  stig^matize  with  disgrace 
the  man  whose  lands  are  neglected.* 

In  a  country,  in  which  the  whole  of  the  govern- 
ment is  of  the  patriarchal  kind,  and  the  emperor 
is  venerated  as  the  father  of  hia  people  and  the 
fountain  of  instruction,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  these  high  honours  paid  to  agriculture  would 
have  a  powerful  effect.  In  the  gradations  of  rank, 
they  have  raised  the  husbandman  above  the 
merchant  or  mechanic;!  ^.nd  the  great  object  of 
ambition  among  the  lower  classes  is  to  become 
possessed  of  a  small  portion  of  land.  The  num- 
ber of  manufacturers  bears  but  a  very  incon- 
siderable proportion  (o  that  of  busbaudmen  in 
China;:f  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  empire  is, 
with  trifling  exceptions,  dedicated  to  the  produc- 
tion of  food  for  man  alone.  There  is  no  meadow, 
and  very  little  pasture;  neither  are  the  fields  cul- 
tivated in  oats,  beans  or  turnips,  for  the  support 
of  cattle  of  any  kind.  Little  land  is  taken  up  fur 
roads,  which  are  few  and  narrow,  the  chief  com- 
munication being  by  water.  There  are  no  com- 
mons or  lands  suffered  to  lie  waste  by  the  neglect 
or  the  caprice  or  for  the  sport  of  great  proprietors. 
No  arable  land  lies  fallow.  The  soil,  under  a  hot 
and  fertilizing  sun,  yields  annually  in  most  in- 
stances double  crops;  in  consequence  of  adapting 
the  culture  to  the  soil,  and  of  supplying  its  defects 
by  mixture  with  other  earths,  by  manure,  by 

•I^eUres  Eclif.  torn.  xix.  p.  132. 
\  DuhftUlc's  Cbiim,  vol,  i.  p.  272. 
\  Enibnisv  to  Chinaj  Stannlan,  vul.  ii.  p.  fi44. 
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irrigatioi)  and  by  careful  and  judicious  industry 
of  every  kind.  The  labour  of  niau  is  little  diverted 
from  that  industry,  to  minister  to  the  luxuries  of 
the  opulent  and  powerful,  or  in  employments  of 
no  real  use.  Even  the  soldiers  uf  the  Chinese 
army,  except  during  the  short  intervals  of  the 
guards  which  they  are  called  upon  to  mount,  or 
the  exercises  or  other  occasional  services  which 
they  perlbrm,  are  mostly  employed  in  agriculture. 
The  quantity  of  subsistence  is  increased  also  by 
CDUvei'ting  more  species  of  animals  and  ve^tables 
to  that  purpose,  than  is  usual  in  other  countries.* 

This  account,   which  is  given  by  Sir  George 
Stauntou,  is  confirmed  by  Dulialdc  and  the  other 
Jesuits;  who  agree  in  describing  the  perseverin 
industry  of  the  Chiuese,  in  manuring,  cultivatiu 
and  watering  their  lands,  and  their  success  ia 
producing  a  prodigious  quantity  of  human  sub 
sistence.t    The  eflect  of  such  a  system  of  agricul- 
ture on  population  must  be  obvious. 

Lastly,  the  extraordinary  encouragements  that 
have  been  given  to  marriage,  wliich  have  caused 
the  immense  produce  of  tlie  country  to  be  divided 
into  very  small  shares,  and  have  cousetpienlly 
rendered  China  more  populous,  in  proportion  to 
its  means  of  subsistence,  tbau  perliaps  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

The  Chinese  acknowledge  two  ends  iQ  mar- 


ir 


*  Embassy  tn  China,  Staunton,  vol.  ii,  p.  545. 
t  Dubfllde,  thnpter  on  Agriculturv,  vol.  i.  p.  272 ;  clwpWr  on 
Pkiily.  p.  .114. 
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riage;*  the  first  is,  that  of  perpetuating  tl»e  sacri- 
fices in  the  temple  of  their  fathers;  and  the 
second,  the  multiplication  of  the  species.  Dnhnlde 
says,  that  the  veneratiua  and  submission  of  chil- 
dren to  parents,  which  is  the  grand  principle  of 
their  political  government,  continues  even  after 
death,  and  that  the  same  duties  are  paid  to  them 
as  if  they  were  living.  lu  consequence  of  these 
maxims,  a  father  feels  some  sort  of  dishonour,  and 
is  not  easy  in  his  mind,  if  he  do  not  marry  oflTall 
his  children;  and  an  elder  brother,  though  he 
inherit  nothing-  from  his  father,  must  bring  up  the 
younger  children  and  many  them,  lest  the  family 
should  become  extinct,  and.  the  ancestors  be  de- 
prived of  the  honours  and  duties  they  are  entitled 
to  from  their  descendants.! 

Sir  George  Staunton  observes  that  whatever  is 
strongly  recommended,  and  generally  practised,  ia 
at  length  considered  as  a  kindof  religious  duty;  and 
that  the  marriage  union  as  such  takes  place  in  China, 
wherever  there  is  the  least  ]>rospect  of  subsist- 
ence for  a  future  ftimily.  This  prospect  however 
is  not  always  realized,  and  the  children  are  then 
abandoned  by  the  wretched  authors  of  their  being ;;[: 
but  even  this  permission  given  to  parents  thus  to 
expose  their  offspring  tends  undoubtedly  to  faci- 
litate marriage,  and  encourage  population.  Coa- 
templating  this  extreme  resource  beforehand,  less 


**  Lctircs  Kilil'.  et  Cut'ieiiies,  toni.  xxiii.  p.  448. 

+  Dolmlik'%  t'liinn,  vol.  i.   p.  .103. 
I  Embassy  to  Cliinflj  vol.  il.  p.  157. 
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fear  is  entertained  of  entering  into  the  married 
Btate;  and  the  parental  feelings  will  always  slcp 
forwards,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  to  it,  except 
under  the  most  dire  necessity.  Marriage  with 
tlie  poor  is  besides  a  measure  of  prudence,  be- 
cause the  children,  particularly  the  sons,  arc 
bound  to  maintain  their  parents." 

The  effect  of  these  encourao^emonts  to  marriage 
among  the  rich,  is  to  subdivide  property,  which 
has  in  itself  a  strong  tendency  to  promote  popu- 
lation. In  China  there  is  less  inequality  in  the 
fortunes  than  in  the  conditions  of  men.  Property 
in  laud  has  been  divided  into  very  moderate  par- 
cels, by  the  successive  distribution  of  the  posses- 
sions of  every  father  equally  among  his  sons.  It 
rarely  happens  that  there  is  but  one  son  to  enjoy 
the  whole  property  of  his  deceased  parents;  and 
from  the  general  prevalence  of  early  marriages, 
this  property  is  not  often  increased  by  collateral 
successiori.f  These  causes  constantly  tend  to 
level  wealth;  and  few  succeed  to  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  it,  as  to  render  them  independent  of  any 
efforts  of  their  own  for  its  increase.  It  is  a  com- 
mon remark  among  the  Chinese,  that  fortunes 
seldom  continue  considerable  in  the  same  family 
beyond  the  third  geueraiion.| 

The  effect  of  the  encouragements  to  marriage 
on  the  poor  is  to  keep  the  reward  of  labour  as  low 
as  possible,  and  consequently  to  press  them  down 

*  Embn«y  to  China,  vol.  ii.  p.  157. 
t  M.  p.  Ijl. 
:  IH.  p.  152. 


to  tbe  most  abject  state  of  poverty.  Sir  George 
Staunton  observes,  that  the  price  of  labour  is  ge- 
nerally found  to  bear  as  small  a  proportion  every 
wliorc  to  the  rale  demanded  for  provisions,  as  the 
common  people  can  suffer;  and  that,  notwith- 
standing the  advantage  of  living;  together  in  large 
families,  like  soldiers  in  a  mesa,  and  the  exercise 
of  tlie  greatest  economy  in  the  management  of 
these  messes,  they  are  reduced  to  the  use  of  vege- 
table food,  with  a  very  rare  and  scanty  relish  of 
any  animal  substance.* 

Duliulde,  after  describing  the  painful  industry 
of  the  Chinese,  and  the  shifts  and  contrivances 
unknown  in  other  countries,  to  which  they  have 
recourse  in  order  to  gain  a  subsistence,  says, 
"  Vet  it  must  be  owned,  that,  notwithstauding  the 
•*  great  sobriety  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
*'  of  China,  the  prodigious  number  of  them  occa- 
"  sions  a  great  deal  of  misery.  There  are  some 
"  so  poor  that,  being  unable  to  supply  their  chil- 
"  dren  with  common  necessaries,  they  expose 
"  them  in  the  streets."  »»••  '•  In  the  great  cities, 
"  such  as  Fekiu  and  Canton,  this  shocking  sight 
"  is  very  common. "f 

The  Jesuit  Premare,'  writing  to  a  friend  of  the 
same  society,  says,  *'  I  will  tell  you  a  fact,  which 
I  **  may  appear  to  be  a  paradox,;):  but  is  neverthe- 
I      •'  less  Btrictly  true.     It  is,  that  the  richest  and 

\ 

^^_  *  Embassy  to  China,  Staunton,  vol.  ii.  p.  15C. 

^H  f  Dahaldc's  China,  vol.  i.  p.  277. 

^H<  I  LfCtlrcB  EcUf.  cl  Curiouscs,  torn.  xvi.  p.  S9i. 
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"  most  flourishing  empire  of  the  world  is  notwith- 
"  standing,  in  one  sense,  the  poorest  and  the  most 
"  miserable  of  all.  The  country,  however  exteu- 
"  sive  and  fertile  it  may  be,  is  not  sufficient  to 
"  support  its  inhabitants.  Four  times  as  much 
*'  territory  would  be  necessary  to  place  them  at 
"  their  ease.  In  Canton  alone,  there  is,  without 
"  exaggeration,  more  than  a  million  of  souls,  and 
*'  in  a  town  three  or  four  leagueft  distant  a  still 
"  greater  number.  Wlio  then  can  count  the  inha- 
"  bitants  of  this  province?  But  what  is  this  to 
"  the  whole  empire,  which  contains  tifleen  great 
"  provinces,  all  equally  peopled?  To  how  many 
*'  millious  would  such  a  calculation  amount?  A 
*'  third  part  of  this  infinite  population  would 
•'  hardly  find  sufficient  rice  to  support  itself  pro- 
•'  perly. 

*•  It  is  well  known,  that  extreme  misery  impels 
**  people  to  the  most  dreadful  excesses.  Aspec- 
"  tator  in  China,  who  examines  things  closely, 
"  will  not  be  surprised  thai  mothers  destroy  or 
"  expose  many  of  their  children;  that  parents  sell 
"  their  daughters  for  a  trifle;  that  the  people 
•'  should  be  interested;  and  that  there  should  be 
*•  such  a  number  of  robbers.  The  surprise  is, 
"  that  nothing  still  more  dreadful  should  happen; 
"  and  that  in  the  times  of  famine  which  are  here 
*'  but  too  frequent,  millions  of  people  should  perish 
"  with  hunger,  without  having  recourse  to  those 
"  dreadful  extremities,  of  which  we  read  examples 
*'  in  the  histories  of  Europe. 
"  It  cannot  be  said  in  China,  as  in  Europe,  that 
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"  the  poor  are  itUe,  aad  might  gain  a  subsistence, 
"  if  they  would  work.  The  labours  and  efforts 
"  of  these  poor  people  are  beyond  conception. 
"  A  Chinese  will  pass  whole  days  in  digging  the 
"  earth,  sometimes  up  to  his  knees  in  water,  and 
**  in  the  evening  is  happy  to  eat  a  little  spoonful 
•'  of  rice,  and  to  drink  the  insipid  water  in  which 
"  it  was  boiled.  This  is  all  that  they  have  in  ge- 
"  neral."* 

A  great  part  of  this  acconnt  is  repeated  in  Du- 
halde;  and,  even  allowing  for  some  exaggeration, 
it  shews  in  a  strong  point  of  view  to  what  degree 
population  has  been  forced  in  China,  and  the 
wretchedness  which  has  been  the  consequence  of 
it.  The  population  which  has  arisen  naturally 
from  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  encourage- 
meuts  to  agriculture,  may  be  considered  as  ge- 
nuine and  desirable;  but  all  that  has  been  added 
by  the  encouragements  to  marriage  has  not  only 
been  an  addition  of  so  much  pure  misery  in  itself, 
but  has  completely  interrupted  the  happiness 
which  the  rest  might  have  enjoyed. 

The  territory  of  China  is  estimated  at  about 
eight  times  the  territory  of  France.f  Taking  the 
population  of  France  only  at  26  millions,  eight 
limes  that  number  will  give  208,000,000;  and 
when  the  three  powerful  causes  of  population, 
which  have  been  stated,  are  considered,  it  will 
not  appear  incredible,  that  the  population  of  China 


"  Letups  Eilif.  cl  Curienaes,  torn.  xvi.  p.  394-  «t  flCij. 
t  Embassy  to  China,  Stauntmi,  vol.  ii.  }}.  546. 
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should  be  to  the  population  of  France,  according 
to  tbeir  respective  swperficies,  as  333  to  208,  or  n 
little  more  than  3  to  2. 

The  natural  tendency  to  increase  is  everywhere 
eo  ^eat  that  it  will  generally  be  easy  to  account 
for  the  height,  at  which  the  population  is  found 
in  any  country.  The  more  difficult  as  well  as  the 
more  interesting  part  of  the  inquiry  is,  to  trace  the 
immediate  causes,  which  stop  its  further  progress. 
The  procreative  power  would,  with  as  much  faci- 
lity, double  in  twenty-five  years  the  population 
of  China,  as  that  of  any  of  the  states  of  America; 
but  we  know  that  it  cannot  do  this,  from  the  pal- 
pable inability  of  the  soil  to  support  such  an 
additional  number.  What  then  becomes  of  this 
mighty  power  in  China?  And  what  are  the  kinds 
of  restraint,  and  the  forms  of  premature  death, 
which  keep  the  population  down  to  the  level  of 
the  means  of  subsistence? 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  encourage- 
ments to  marriage  iii  China,  we  should  perhaps 
be  led  into  an  error,  if  we  were  to  suppose  that 
the  preventive  check  to  population  does  not  ope- 
rate. Duhalde  says,  that  the  number  of  bonzas 
is  considerably  above  a  million,  of  which  there  are 
two  thousand  unmarried  at  Pekiu,  besides  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  more  in  their  temples 
established  in  different  places  by  the  emperor's 
])atents,  and  that  the  literary  bachelors  alone  are 
about  ninety  thousand.* 


*  I>ulin1de's  ChiDii,  vol.  i.  p.  244. 
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The  poor,  though  ihcy  would  probably  always 
marry  when  the  slightest  prospect  opened  to 
them  of  being^  able  to  support  a  family,  and,  from 
the  perniissiou  of  infanticide,  would  run  great 
risks  in  this  respect;  yet  tbey  would  undoubtediy 
be  deterred  from  entering  into  this  state,  under 
the  certainty  of  being  obliged  to  expose  all  their 
children,  or  to  sell  themselves  and  families  as 
slaves ;  and  from  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
lower  classes  of  people,  such  a  certainty  would 
often  present  itself.  But  it  is  among  the  slaves 
themselves,  of  which,  according  to  Duhalde,  the 
misery  in  China  produces  a  prodigious  multitude, 
that  the  preventive  check  to  population  princi- 
pally operates.  A  man  sometimes  sells  his  son, 
and  even  himself  and  wife,  at  a  very  moderate 
price.  The  common  mode  is,  to  mortgage  them- 
Belveawith  a  condition  of  redemption,  and  a  great 
number  of  men  and  maid  servants  are  thus  bound 
in  a  family.*  Hume,  in  speaking  of  the  practice  of 
slavery  among  the  ancients,  remarks  very  justly, 
that  it  will  generally  be  cheaper  to  buy  a  fuU- 
grown  slave,  than  to  rear  up  one  from  a  child. 
This  observation  appears  to  be  particularly  appli- 
cable tij  the  Chinese.  AH  writers  agree  in  men- 
tioning the  frequency  of  the  dearths  in  Cliina; 


*  Duhaldc's  Chinti,  vol.  i.  p.  278.  ha  misfric  ct  le  ^raod  notn- 
bre  O'liabiUnts  tie  I'crapire  y  cimsent  cctle  multitude  prodigietrec 
il'esclnvei  T  pipsijuc  tmisi  les  valcis,  ct  ^ncTalcmcnt  toufes  Ic<  fiUcs 
(Ii;  Ktrrvicc  d'unc  maisoii  sunt  csdares.  Lcttrcs  Edif.  toiii.  ux.  p. 
MS. 
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and,  during  these  periods,  it  is  probable  that  slaves 
would  be  sold  in  great  numbers  for  little  more 
than  a  bare  maintenance.  It  could  very  rarely 
therefore  answer  to  the  master  of  a  family,  to 
encourage  his  slaves  to  breed;  and  we  may  sup- 
pose, in  consequence,  that  a  great  part  of  the  ser- 
vants in  China,  as  in  Europe,  remain  unmarried. 

The  check  to  population,  arising  from  a  vicious 
intercourse  with  the  sex,  docs  not  appear  to  he 
very  considerable  in  China.  The  women  are  said 
to  be  modest  and  reserved,  and  adultery  is  rare. 
Concubinage  is  however  generally  practised,  and 
in  the  large  towns  public  women  are  registered  ; 
but  their  number  is  not  great,  being  proportioned, 
according  to  Sir  George  Staunton,  to  the  small 
number  of  unmarried  persons,  and  of  husbands 
absent  from  their  families.* 

The  positive  checks  to  population  from  disease, 
though  considerable,  do  not  appear  to  be  so  great 
as  might  be  expected.  The  climate  is  in  general 
extremely  healthy.  One  of  the  missionaries  goes 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  plagues  or  epidemic  disor- 
ders are  not  seen  once  in  a  century  ;t  but  this  is 
undoubtedly  an  error,  as  they  are  mentioned  by 
others  as  if  they  were  by  no  means  so  unfrcquent 
In  some  instructions  to  mandarins,  relating  to  the 
burying  of  the  poor,  who  have  in  general  no  re- 
gular places  of  sepulture,  it  is  observed  that  when 
epidemic  diseases   prevail,  the  roads  are  found 


*  EiDbastty  lo  CliinH,  vol.  ii.  p.  IS?. 
t  LcMpes  Edif.  torn.  xxii.  p.  I87_. 
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covered  with  bodies  sufficient  to  infect  the  air  to 

a  great  distance  ;*  and  the  expression  of  years  of 

centagiont  occurs  soon  alter,  in  a  manner  which 

seems  to  imply  that  they  are  not  uncommon.    On 

the  first  and  tiftcenth   day  of  every  month   the 

mandarins  assemble,  and  give  their  people  a  long 

discourse,  wherein  every  governor  acts  the  part 

of  a  father  who  instructs  his  family.]:    in  one  of 

these  discourses,  which   Duhalde  produces,  the 

following   passage  occurs;     "   Beware   of  those 

"  years  which  happen  from  time  to  time,  when 

*•  epidemic  distempers,  joined  to  a  scarcity  of 

*'  corn,  make  all  places  desolate.     Your  duly  is 

**  then  to  have  compassion,  on  yourfeUow-citizens, 

"  and  as.sist  them  with  whatever  you  can  spare. "'^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  epidemics,  as  is  usually 

the  case,  fall  severely  on  the  children.     One  of 

the  Jesuits,  speaking  of  the  number  of  infants 

whom  the  poverty  of  their  parents  condemns  to 

death  the  moment  that  they  are  born,  writes  thus: 

"  There  is  seldom  a  year,  in  which  the  churches 

**  at  Pekin  do  not  reckon  five  or  six  thousand 

"  of  these  children  purified  by  the  waters  of  bap- 

**  tism.     This  harvest  is  more  or  less  abundant 

"  according  to  the  number  of  catechists  which  we 

*'  can  maintain.     If  we  had  a  sufficient  number, 

**  their  cares  need  not  be  confined  alone  to  the 

•'  dying  infants  that  are  exposed.     There  would 

♦  Lcttrcs  Edif.  lom.  adx.  p.  126. 
t  111.  p.  127. 

]  Dutalde's  Chios,  vd.  i.  p.  254. 
])  1(1.  2hC). 
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•■  be  other  occasions  for  them  to  exercise  their 
"  zeal,  particularly  at  certain  times  of  the  year,- 
*'  when  the  small-pox  or  epidemic  disorders  carry 
"  off  an  incredible  number  of  children."*  It  is 
indeed  almost  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  ex- 
treme indigence  of  the  lower  classes  of  people 
should  not  produce  diseases,  likely  to  be  fatal  to 
a  considerable  part  of  those  children  whom  iheir 
parents  might  attempt  to  rear  in  spite  of  every 
difficulty. 

Respecting  the  number  of  infants  which  are 
actually  exposed,  it  is  difficult  to  form  the  slightest 
guess;  but,  if  we  believe  the  Chinese  writers 
themselves,  the  practice  must  be  very  common. 
Attempts  have  been  made  at  different  times  by 
the  government  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  but  always 
without  success.  In  a  book  of  instructions  before 
alluded  to,  written  by  a  mandarin  celebrated  for 
his  humauity  and  wisdom,  a  proposal  is  made  for 
the  establishment  of  a  foundling;  hospital  in  his 
district,  and  an  account  is  given  of  some  ancient 
establishments  of  the  same  kind.t  which  appear 
to  have  fallen  into  disuse.  In  this  book  the  fre- 
quency of  the  exposure  of  children  and  the  dreadful 
poverty  which  prompts  it,  are  particularly  de- 
scribed. "  We  see,"  he  says,  '*  people  so  poor, 
that  they  cannot  furnish  the  nourishment  neces- 
sary for  their  own  children.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  they  expose  so  great  a  number.      In  tlie 


•  Lettrcs  Edif.  torn.  xix.  p.  100. 
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metropolis,  in  tlie  capitals  of  the  provinces  and  id 
the  places  of  the  greatest  commerce,  their  num- 
ber is  the  most  considerable;  but  many  are  found 
in  parts  that  are  less  frequented,  aud  evea  in  the 
country.  As  the  houses  in  towns  are  more  crowded 
together,  the  practice  is  more  obvious;  but  every 
where  these  poor  unfortunate  infants  liave  need 
o(  assistance."* 

In  the  same  work,  part  of  an  edict  to  prevent 
the  dro\vning  of  children  runs  thus;  "  When  the 
'*  tender  offspring"  just  produced  is  thrown  without 
*'  pity  into  tlie  waves,  can  it  be  said  that  the 
*'  mother  has  given  or  that  the  child  has  received 
**  life,  when  it  is  lost  as  soon  as  it  is  begun  to  be 
"  enjoyed?  The  poverty  of  the  parents  is  the  cause 
"  of  this  crime.  They  have  hardly  enough  to  sup- 
*'  port  tliemKclves,  much  less  are  they  able  to  pay 
"  a  nurse  and  provide  for  the  expenses  necessary 
"  for  the  support  of  their  children.  This  drives 
"  them  to  despair ;  and  not  being  able  to  bring 
"  themselves  to  suffer  two  people  to  die  that  one 
"  may  live,  the  mother,  to  preserve  the  life  of  her 
"  husband,  consents  to  sacrifice  her  child.  It 
"  costs  much,  however,  to  the  parental  feelings, 
••  but  the  resolution  is  ultimately  taken,  and  they 
*'  ihiuk  that  they  are  justified  in  disposing  of  the 
"  life  of  their  child  to  proloug  their  own.  If  they 
"  exposed  their  cliildren  in  a  secret  place,  the 
"  babe  might  work  upon  their  compassion  with 
**  its  cries.     What  do  they  do  then  ?    They  throw 
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'*  it  into  the  current  of  the  river,  that  they  may 
"  lose  sight  of  it  immediately,  and  take  from  it  at 
"  once  all  chance  of  hfe."* 

Such  writings  appear  to  he  most  authentic 
documents  respecting  the  general  prevalence  of 
infanticide. 

Sir  George  Staunton  has  stated,  from  the  best 
information  which  he  could  collect,  that  the  num- 
ber of  children  annually  exposed  at  Pckia  is  about 
two  thousand  ;t  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  tlie 
number  varies  extremely  from  year  to  year,  and 
depends  very  much  upon  seasons  of  plenty  or 
seasons  of  scarcity.  After  any  great  epidemic  or 
destructive  famine,  the  number  is  probably  very 
small;  it  is  natural  that  it  should  increase  gradu- 
ally on  the  return  to  a  crowded  population ;  and 
it  is  without  doubt  the  greatest,  when  an  unfavour- 
able season  takes  place,  at  a  period  in  which  the 
average  produce  is  already  insufficient  to  support 
the  overflowing  multitude. 

These  unfavourable  seasons  do  not  appear  to 
be  unfrequent,  and  the  famines  which  follow  them 
are  perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  positive 
checks  to  the  Chinese  population  ;  though  at  some 
periods  the  checks  from  wars  and  internal  com- 
motions have  not  been  inconsiderable.:^;  In  the 
annals  of  the  Chinese  monarchs,  famiues  are  oftea 
mentioned  ;^  and  it  iis   not  probable  that  they 
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would  find  a  place  among  the  most  importailt 
events  and  revulutions  of  the  empire,  if  tliey  were 
not  desolating  and  destructive  to  a  great  decree. 

One  of  the  Jesuits  remarks  that  the  occasions 
when  the  mandarins  pretend  to  shew  the  greatest 
compassion  for  the  people  are,  when  they  are  ap- 
prehensive of  a  failure  in  the  crops,  either  from 
drought,  from  excessive  rains,  or  from  some  other 
accident,  such  as  a  multitude  of  locusts,  which 
sometimes  overwhelms  certain  provinces.*  The 
causes  here  enumerated  are  probably  those,  which 
principally  contribute  to  the  failure  of  the  har- 
vests in  China;  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  mentioned  seems  to  shew  that  they  arc  not 
uncommon. 

Meares  speaks  of  violent  hurricanes,  by  which 
whole  harvests  are  dissipated,  and  a  famine  fol- 
lows. From  a  similar  cause,  he  says,  accompa- 
nied by  excessive  drought,  a  most  dreadful  dearth 
prevailed  in  1 787,  throughout  all  the  soiiihem 
provinces  of  China,  by  which  an  incredible  num- 
ber of  people  perished.  It  was  no  uncommoa 
thing  at  Canton  to  see  the  famished  wretch  breath- 
ing his  last,  while  mothers  thought  it  a  duty  to 
destroy  their  infant  children,  and  the  young  to 
give  the  stroke  of  fate  to  the  aged,  to  save  ihem 
from  the  agonies  of  such  a  dilatory  death.f 

The  Jesuit  Parennin,  writing  to  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  says,  "  Another 
"  thing  that   you  can  scarcely  believe  is,    that 

•  Lcltres  Edif.  torn.  xix.  p.  I5-I. 
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"  dearths  should  be  so  frequent  in  China  f*  and 
in  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  he  remarks  that,  if 
famine  did  not,  from  time  to  time,  thin  the  im- 
mense number  of  inhabitants  which  China  con- 
tains, it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  live  in 
peace.'!'    The  causes  of  these  frequent  famines  he 
endeavours  to  investigate ;  and  begins  by  observ- 
ing, very  justly,  that  in  a  lime  of  dearth  China 
can  obtain  no  assistance  from  lier  neighbours,  and 
must  necessarily  draw  the  whole  of  her  resources 
from  her  own  provinces. ;[:    He  then  describes  the 
delays  and  artifices,  which  often  defeat  the  em- 
peror's intentions  to  assist,  from  the  public  gra- 
naries, those  parts  of  the  country  which  are  the 
most  distressed.     When  a  harvest  fails  in  any 
province,  either  from  excessive  drought  or  a  sud- 
den inundation,  the  great  mandarins  have  recourse 
to  the  public  granaries ;  but  often  find  them  empty, 
owing  to  the  dishonesty  of  tlie  inferior  mandarins, 
who  have  tlie  charge  of  them.    Examinations  and 
researches  are  then  made,  and  an  unwillingness 
prevails  to  inform  the  court  of  such  disagreeable 
intelligence.      Memorials  are  however  at  length 
presented.     These  memorials  pass  tlirough  many 
hands,  and  do  not  reach  the  emperor  till  after 
many  days.     The  great  officers  of  state  are  then 
ordered  to  assemble,  and  to  deliberate   on  the 
means  of  relieving  the   misery   of  the   people. 
Declarations  full  of  expressions  of  compassion  for 

*  L«tlr«rs  Edif,  ct  CuricUBCS,  tom.xxti.  p.  174. 
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tbe  people  are  in  the  mean  time  published  through- 
out the  empire.  The  resolution  of  the  tribunal  w 
at  length  made  known ;  but  numberless  other 
ceremonies  delay  its  execution  ;  while  those  who 
are  suffering  have  time  to  die  with  hunger,  before 
the  remedy  arrives.  Those  who  do  not  wait  for 
this  last  extremity  crawl  as  well  as  they  can  into 
other  districts,  where  they  hope  to  get  support, 
but  leave  the  greatest  part  of  their  number  dead 
on  theroad.* 

If,  when  a  dearth  occurs,  the  court  do  uot  make 
some  attempt  to  relieve  the  people,  smaU  parlies 
of  plunderers  soon  collect,  and  their  numbers 
increase  by  degrees,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  province.  On  this  account  nume- 
rous orders  are  always  given,  and  movements  are 
continually  taking  place,  to  amuse  the  people  till 
the  famine  is  over;  and  as  the  motives  to  relieve 
the  people  are  generally  rather  reasons  of  state 
than  genuine  compassion,  it  is  not  probable  that 
they  should  be  relieved  at  the  time,  and  in  the 
manner,  that  their  wants  require. f 

The  last  cause  of  famine,  which  is  mentioned  in 
this  investigation,  and  on  which  the  writer  laya 
considerable  stress,  is  the  very  great  consumption 
of  grain  in  making  spirits  ;$  but  in  stating  this  as 
a  cause  of  famine,  he  has  evidently  fallen  into  a 
very  gross  error;  yet  in  the  Abb^  Grosier's  gene- 
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ral  description  of  China  this  error  has  been  copied, 
and  the  cause  above  mentioned  has  been  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  grand  sources  of  the  evil.* 
But,  in  reality,  the  whole  tendency  of  this  cause 
is  in  a  contrary  direction.  The  consumption  of 
corn  in  any  other  way  but  that  of  necessary  food, 
checks  the  population  before  it  arrives  at  the  ut? 
most  limits  of  subsistence ;  and  as  the  grain  may 
be  withdrawn  from  this  particular  use  in  the  time 
of  a  scarcity,  a  public  granary  is  thus  opened, 
richer  probably  than  could  have  been  formed  by 
any  other  means.  When  such  a  consumption  has 
been  once  established,  and  has  become  perma- 
nent, its  eftect  is  exactly  as  if  a  piece  of  land, 
with  all  the  people  upon  it,  were  removed  from 
the  country.  The  rest  of  the  people  would  cer- 
tainly be  precisely  in  the  same  state  as  they  were 
before,  neither  better  nor  worse,  in  years  of 
average  plenty  ;  but  in  the  time  of  dearth  the 
produce  of  tins  land  would  be  returned  to  them, 
without  the  mouths  to  help  them  to  eat  it.  China, 
without  her  distilleries,  would  certainly  be  more 
populous  ;  but  on  a  failure  of  the  seasons,  would 
have  still  less  resource  than  she  has  at  present; 
and,  as  far  as  the  magnitude  of  the  cause  would 
operate,  would  in  consequence  be  more  subject 
to  famines,  and  those  famines  would  be  more 
severe. 
The  state  of  Japan  resembles  in  so  many  re- 
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spects  that  of  China,  that  a  particular  considera- 
tion of  it  would  lead  into  too  many  repetitions. 
Montesquieu  attributes  its  populousness  to  the 
birth  of  a  greater  number  of  fetnales;*  but  the 
principal  cause  of  this  populousness  is,  without 
doubt,  as  in  China,  the  persevering  industry  of 
the  natives,  directed,  as  it  has  always  been,  prin- 
cipally to  agriculture. 

In  reading  the  preface  to  Thunberg's  account 
of  Japan,  it  would  seem  extremely  difficult  to 
trace  the  checks  to  the  population  of  a  country, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  said  to  live  in  such 
happiness  and  plenty;  but  the  continuation  of 
bis  own  work  contradicts  the  impression  of  his 
preface ;  and  in  the  valuable  history  of  Japan  by 
Kiempfer  these  checks  are  sufficiently  obvious. 
In  the  extracts  from  two  historical  chronicles 
published  in  Japan,  which  he  produces,!  a  very 
curious  account  is  given  of  the  different  mortali- 
ties, plagues,  famines,  bloody  wars  and  other 
causes  of  destruction,  which  have  occurred  since 
the  commencement  of  these  records.  The  .Tapaa- 
ese  are  distinguished  fi-utn  the  Chinese,  in  being 
much  more  warlike,  seditious,  dissolute  and  ambi- 
tious :  and  it  would  appear,  from  Kaimpfer's  ac- 
count, that  the  check  to  population  from  infanti- 
cide, in  China,  is  balanced  by  the  greater  disso- 

•  Liv.  xxiii.  c.  xii.  It  is  iiirpminR  llifttr  Moiitcsqiucit,  whrt 
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luteness  of  manners  with  regard  to  the  sex,  and 
the  greater  frequency  of  wars  and  intestine  com- 
motions which  prevail  in  Japan.  With  regard  to 
the  positive  checks  to  population  from  disease 
and  famine,  the  two  countries  seem  to  be  nearly 
on  a  level. 


CHAR  Xlll. 

CfftAe  Checks  to  Poputtttiun  atuong  the  GrcettM. 

It  has  been  generally  allowed,  and  will  not  iu- 
decd  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  more  equal  di- 
visiou  of  property  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
in  the  early  pcriud  of  their  history,  and  the  di- 
rection of  their  indui^try  principally  to  a!j;riculture, 
must  have  tended  greutly  to  encourage  popula- 
tion. Agriculture  is  not  only,  as  Hume  staten,* 
that  species  of  industry,  which  is  chiefly  requisite 
to  the  subsistence  of  multitudus,  but  it  is  in  fact 
]hQ  sole  species  by  which  multitudes  can  exist; 
and  all  the  numerous  arts  and  manufactures  of 
the  modem  world,  by  which  such  numbers  ap- 
pear to  be  supported,  have  no  tendency  whatever 
to  increase  population,  except  so  fur  as  they  tend 
to  increase  ttic  quantity  and  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  products  of  agriculture. 

In  countries  where,  from  the  operation  of  par- 
ticular causes,  property  in  land  is  divided  into 
very  large  shares,  these  arts  and  manufactures 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  any 
considerable  population.  Without  them  modern 
Europe  would  be  unpeopled.  But  Where  pro- 
perty is  divided  into  small  shares,  the  same  ne- 
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cessity  for  them  does  not  exist.  The  division 
itself  attains  iiinned lately  one  great  object,  that 
of  distrjbutiou;  aiid  if  the  demand  for  men  be 
constant,  to  fight  the  bailies  and  support  the 
power  and  dignity  of  the  state,  we  may  easily 
conceive  that  this  motive,  joined  to  the  natural 
love  of  a  family,  might  be  sufficient  to  induce 
each  proprietor  to  cultivate  his  land  to  the 
utmost,  in  order  that  it  might  support  the  great- 
est number  of  descendants. 

The  division  of  people  into  small  states,  during 
the  early  periods  of  Greek  and  Roman  history, 
gave  additional  force  to  this  motive.  Where  the 
number  of  free  citizens  did  not  perhaps  exceed 
ten  or  twenty  thousand,  each  individual  would 
naturally  feel  the  value  of  his  own  exertions;  and 
knowing  that  the  state  to  which  he  belonged, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  envious  and  watchful 
rivals,  must  depend  chiefly  on  its  population  for 
its  means  of  defence  and  safety,  would  be  sensible 
that,  in  sutferiug  the  lands  which  were  allotted 
to  him  to  lie  idle,  he  would  be  deficient  in  bis 
duty  as  a  citizen.  These  causes  appear  to  have 
prottuced  a  considerable  attention  to  agriculture, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  artt6cial  wants  of 
mankind  to  encourage  it.  Population  followed 
the  products  of  the  earth  with  more  than  equal 
pace;  and  when  the  overflowing  numbers  were 
not  taken  off  by  the  drains  of  war  or  disease,  they 
foimd  vent  in  frequent  and  repeated  colonization. 
The  necessity  of  these  frequent  colonizations, 
joined  to  the  smallness  of   the   states,    which 
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brought  the  subject  immediately  home  to  every 
thinking  person,  could  not  (aU  to  point  out  to  the 
legislators  and  philosophers  of  those  times  the 
strong  tendency  of  population  to  increase  beyond 
the  means  of  subsistence ;  and  they  did  not,  like 
the  statesmen  and  projectors  of  modern  days, 
overlook  the  consideration  of  a  question,  which  so 
deeply  aSects  the  happiness  and  tranquillity  of 
society.  However  we  may  justly  execrate  the 
barbarous  expedients  which  they  adopted  to  re- 
move the  difficulty,  we  cannot  but  give  them 
some  credit  for  their  penetration  in  seeing  it; 
and  in  being  fully  aware  that,  if  not  considered 
and  obviated,  it  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to 
destroy  Ibeir  best-planned  schemes  of  republican 
equality  and  happiness. 

The  power  of  colonization  is  necessarily  limited ; 
and  after  the  lapse  of  some  time  it  might  be  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  a  country, 
not  particularly  well  suited  for  this  purpose,  to 
find  a  vacant  spot  proper  for  the  settlement  of  its 
expatriated  citizens.  It  was  necessary  therefore 
to  consider  of  other  resources  besides  coloniza-. 
tion. 

It  is  probable  that  the  practice  of  infanticide 
had  prevailed  from  the  earliest  ages  in  Greece, 
In  the  parts  of  America  where  it  was  found  to 
exist  it  appears  to  have  originated  from  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  rearing  many  children  in  a 
savage  and  wandering  life,  exposed  to  frequent 
famines  and  perpetual  wars.  We  may  easily 
conceive  that  it  had  a  similar  origin  among  thQ 
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ancestors  of  the  Greeks  or  tlte  native  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  And,  when  Solon  permitted  the 
exposing  of  children,  it  is  prol)able  that  he  only 
gave  the  sanction  of  law  to  a  custom  already 
prevalent. 

In  this  permission  he  had  without  doubt  two 
ends  in  view.  First,  that  which  is  most  obvious, 
the  prevention  of  such  an  excessive  population  as 
would  cause  universal  poverty  and  discontent; 
and,  secondly,  that  of  keeping  the  population  up 
to  the  level  of  what  the  territory  could  support, 
by  removing  the  terrors  of  too  numerous  a  family, 
and  consequently  the  principal  obstacle  to  mar- 
riage. From  the  effect  of  this  practice  in  China 
we  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is  better  calculated 
to  attain  the  latter  than  the  former  purpose.  But 
if  the  legislator  cither  did  not  see  this,  or  if  the 
barbarous  habits  of  the  times  prompted  parents 
invariably  to  prefer  the  murder  of  their  children 
to  poverty,  the  practice  would  appear  to  be  very 
particularly  calculated  to  answer  both  the  ends  in 
view;  and  to  preserve, as  completely  and  as  con- 
stantly as  the  nature  of  the  thing  would  permit, 
the  requisite  proportion  between  the  food  and  the 
numbers  which  were  to  consume  it. 

Oil  the  very  great  importance  of  attending  to 
this  proportion,  and  the  evils  that  must  necessarily 
result,  of  weakness  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  poverty 
on  the  other,  from  the  deficiency  or  the  excess  of 
population,  the  Greek  poUtical  writers  strongly 
insist ;  and  propose  in  consequence  various  modes 
of  maintaining  the  relative  proportion  desired. 
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Plato,  in  the  republic  which  he  considers  in  his 
books  of  laws,  limits  the  number  oC  free  citizens 
and  of  habitations  to  five  thousand  and  forty ;  and 
this  number  he  thinks  may  be  preserved,  if  the 
father  of  every  family  clioosc  one  out  of  his  sons 
for  his  successor  to  the  lot  of  land  which  he  has 
possessed,  and.  disposing  of  his  daughters  in  mar- 
riage according  to  law,  distribute  his  other  sons, 
if  he  have  any,  to  be  adopted  by  those  citizens  who 
are  without  children.  Hut  if  the  number  of  chil- 
dren upon  the  whole  be  either  too  great  or  too 
few,  the  magistrate  is  to  take  the  subject  particu- 
larly into  his  consideration,  and  to  contrive  so, 
that  the  same  number  of  five  thousand  and  forty 
families  should  still  be  maintained.  There  are 
many  modes,  he  thinks,  of  effecting  this  object. 
Procreation,  when  it  goes  on  too  fast,  may  be  check- 
ed, or,  when  it  goes  on  too  slow,  may  be  encou- 
raged, by  the  proper  distribution  of  honours  and 
marks  of  ignominy,  and  by  the  admimltionsof  the 
ciders,  to  prevent  or  promote  it  according  to  cir- 
cumstances.* 

In  his  Philosophical  Rcpublict  he  enters  more 
particularly  into  this  subject,  and  proposes  that 
the  most  excellent  among  the  men  should  be 
joined  in  marriage  to  the  most  excellent  among 
the  women,  and  the  inferior  citizens  matched  with 
the  inferior  females;  and  that  the  oilspriugof  tlie 
first  should  be  brought  up,  of  the  others  not.     On 


*  1*IhUi  ik  Lc^ibus.  lib.  v. 
f  fkto  ^c  Hi'publica,  lib.  v. 
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certain  festivals  appointed  by  the  laws,  the  young 
men  and  women  who  are  betrothed  are  to  be 
assembled,  and  joined  together  with  solemn  cere- 
monies. But  the  number  of  marriages  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  magistrates;  that,  taking  into 
consideration  (he  drains  from  wars,  diseases  and 
other  causes,  they  may  preserve,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, such  a  proportion  of  citizens,  as  will  be  nei- 
ther loo  numerous  nor  too  few,  according  to  the 
resources  and  demands  of  the  state.  The  children, 
who  are  thus  born  from  the  most  excellent  of  the 
citizens,  are  to  be  carried  to  certain  nurses  des- 
tined to  this  office,  inhabiting  a  separate  part  of 
the  city ;  but  those  which  are  born  from  the  infe- 
rior citizens,  and  any  from  the  others  which  are 
imperfect  in  their  limbs,  are  to  be  buried  in  some 
obscure  and  unknown  place. 

He  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  proper  age 
for  marriage,  and  determines  it  to  be  twenty  for 
the  women,  and  thirty  for  the  men.  Beginning 
at  twenty,  the  woman  is  to  bear  children  for  the 
state  till  she  is  forty,  and  the  man  is  to  fulfil  his 
duty  in  this  respect  from  thirty  to  fifty-five.  If 
a  man  produce  a  child  into  public  either  before 
or  after  this  period,  the  action  is  to  be  considered 
in  the  same  criminal  and  profane  light  as  if  he  had 
produced  one  without  the  nuptial  ceremonies,  and 
instigated  solely  by  incontinence.  The  same  rule 
should  hold,  if  a  man  who  is  of  the  proper  age 
for  procreation  be  connected  with  a  woman  who 
is  also  of  the  proper  age,  but  without  the  cere- 
piony  of  marriage  by  the  magistrate;  he  is  to  be 
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considered  as  haviug  given  to  the  state  a  spurious, 
profane  and  incestuous  offspring.  When  both 
sexes  have  passed  the  age  assigned  for  presenting 
childicn  to  the  state,  Plato  allows  a  great  latitude 
of  intercourse;  but  no  child  is  to  be  broug^ht  to 
light.  Should  any  infant  by  accident  be  bom 
alive,  it  is  to  be  exposed  iu  tbe  same  manner  as  if 
the  parents  could  not  support  it.* 

From  these  passages  it  is  evident  that  Plato 
fully  saw  the  tendency  of  population  to  increase 
beyond  the  means  of  subsistence.  His  cxjjcdients 
for  checking  it  are  indeed  execrable ;  but  the  ex- 
pedients themselves,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  to  be  used,  shew  his  conceptions  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  dithcuLty.  Contemplating,  as  he 
certainly  must  do  in  a  small  republic,  a  great  pro- 
portional drain  of  people  by  wars,  if  he  could  still 
propose  to  destroy  the  children  of  all  the  inferior 
and  less  perfect  citizens,  to  destroy  also  all  that 
were  born  not  within  the  prescribed  ages  and 
with  the  prescribed  forms,  to  fix  the  age  of  mar- 
riage late,  and  after  all  to  regulate  the  number  of 
these  marriages,  his  experience  and  his  reason- 
ings must  have  strongly  pointed  out  to  hira  tlie 
great  i>ower  of  the  principle  of  increase,  and  the 
necessity  of  cheeking  it. 

Aristotle  appears  to  have  seen  this  necessity 
still  more  clearly.  He  fixes  the  proper  age  of 
marriage  at  thirty-seven  for  the  men,  and  eighteen 
for  the  women,  which  must  of  course  condemn  a 

•  PI»to  fie  Repub.  lib.  t. 
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great  number  of  women  to  celibacy,  as  there 
never  can  be  so  many  men  of  thirty-seven  as  there 
are  women  of  eighteen.  Yet,  though  be  lias  fixed 
the  age  of  marriage  for  the  men  at  so  late  a  pe- 
riod, he  still  thinks  that  there  may  be  too  many 
children,  and  proposes  that  the  number  allowed 
to  each  marriage  should  be  regulated  ;  and,  if  any 
woman  be  pregnant  after  she  has  produced  liie 
prescribed  number,  that  an  abortion  should  be 
procured  before  the  fcetus  has  life. 

The  period  of  procreating  children  for  the  state 
is  to  cease  with  the  men  at  fifty-four  or  fifiy-ftve, 
because  the  oHspring  of  old  men,  as  well  as  of 
men  too  young,  is  imperfect  both  in  body  and 
mind.  When  both  sexes  have  passed  the  pre- 
scribed age,  they  are  allowed  to  continue  a  con- 
nexion :  but,  as  in  Plato's  republic,  no  child  which 
may  be  the  result  is  to  be  brought  to  light* 

In  discussing  the  merits  of  the  rej)ublic  pro- 
posed by  Plato  in  his  books  of  laws^  Aristotle  is 
of  opinion  that  he  has  by  no  means  been  suffi- 
ciently attentive  to  the  subject  of  population ; 
and  accuses  him  of  inconsistency  in  equalizing 
pro)»erty  without  limiting  the  number  of  children. 
The  laws  on  this  subject,  Aristotle  very  justly 
observes,  require  to  be  much  more  definite  and 
precise  in  a  state  where  property  is  equalized 
than  in  others.  Under  ordinary  governments  an 
increase  of  population  wotild  only  occasion  a 
greater  subdivision  of  landed  property ;  whereas 


•  Ariaioirlis  0]KrFi,  ileRcpub.  lib.  »i(  c,  x*i. 
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in  such  a  republic  the  supernumeraries  would  be 
altogether  destitute,  because  the  lauds,  bciii^  re- 
duced to  equal  and  as  it  were  elementary  parts, 
would  be  incapable  of  further  partition.* 

He  then  remarks  that  it  in  necessary  in  all  cases 
to  regulate  Ibe  proportion  of  children,  that  they 
may  not  exceed  the  proper  number.  In  doings 
this,  deaths  and  barrenness  are  of  course  to  be 
taken  into  consideration.  But  if,  as  in  the  gene- 
rality of  stales,  every  person  be  left  free  to  have 
as  many  children  as  he  pleases,  the  necessary 
consequence  mxist  be  poverty;  and  poverty  is  the 
mother  of  villany  and  sedition.  On  this  account 
Pheidon  of  Corinth,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
writers  on  the  subject  of  politics,  introduced  a 
regulation  directly  the  reverse  of  Plato's,  and 
limited  population  without  equalizing  posses- 
sions.f 

Speaking  afterwards  of  Phaleas  of  Chalcedon, 
who  proposed,  as  a  must  salutary  institution,  to 
equalize  wealth  among  the  citizens,  lie  adverts 
again  lo  Plato's  regulations  respecting  property; 
and  observes  that  those  who  would  thus  regulate 
the  extent  of  fortunes,  ought  not  to  be  ignorant 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  at  the  same  time 
to  regulate  the  number  of  children.     For  if  cbil- 


*  Dc  Kcpitb.  tib.  ii.  c.  vi,  GilllesV  ArisJot.  vol.  ii.  h.  ii.  p,  87. 
For  llic  coiivfiiiciice  of  those  wlio  may  not  cboose  the  trouble  of 
consulttDg  the  origiual.  1  refer  at  tlie  suiuc  time  to  Gilliiu's  trnna- 
Intion^,  but  some  p»«sii^'s  lie  liiu  wliully  oiiiiltL-dj  xnil  of  others 
Ih:  has  not  given  the  literal  scusc,  his  abject  being  a  tree  VTmiiin. 

f  Dc  Kcpul).  lib.  ii.  c.  rii.    Crilliefi's  Aristot.  toI.  U.  b.  ii.  p.  87. 
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dren  multiply  beyond  the  means  of  supporting 
them,  the  law  will  necessarily  be  broken,  and 
families  will  be  suddenly  reduced  from  opulence 
to  beggary, — a  revolution  always  dangerous  to 
public  tranquillity.* 

It  appears  from  these  passages  that  Aristotle 
clearly  saw  that  the  strong  tendency  of  the  human 
race  to  increase,  unless  checked  by  strict  and 
positive  laws,  was  absolutely  fatal  to  every  sys- 
tem founded  on  Cfpiality  of  property;  and  there 
cannot  surely  be  a  stronger  argument  against  any 
system  of  this  kind  than  the  necessity  of  such  laws 
as  Aristotle  himself  proposes. 

From  a  remark  which  he  afterwards  makes 
respecting  Sparta,  it  api>ears  still  more  clearly 
that  he  fully  understood  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion. From  the  improvidence  of  the  laws  relating 
to  succession,  the  landed  property  in  Sparta  had 
been  engrossed  by  a  few;  and  the  effect  was 
greatly  to  diminish  the  poputousness  of  the  coun- 
try. To  remedy  this  evil,  and  to  supply  men  for 
continual  wars,  the  kings  preceding  Lycurgus  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  naturalizing  strangers.  It 
would  have  been  much  better  however,  according 
to  Aristotle,  to  have  increased  the  number  of 
citizens  by  a  nearer  equalization  of  property. 
But  the  law  relating  to  children  was  directly  ad- 
verse to  this  improvement.  The  legislator,  wish- 
ing to  have  many  citizens,  had  encouraged  as 
much  as  possible  the  procreation  of  children.     A 

*  Dc  Repub.  Kb.  ii.  c.  vii.   GiUtcs's  Arisiot.  vol.  ii.  1>.  ii.  p.  OX. 
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man  who  had  three  sons,  was  exempt  from  the 
night-watch;  and  he  who  had  four,  enjoyed  a 
complete  immunity  from  all  public  burdens.  But 
it  is  evident,  as  Aristolle  mast  justly  observes, 
that  the  birth  of  a  great  number  of  children,  the 
divJKion  of  the  lands  remaining  the  same,  would 
necessarily  cause  only  an  accumulation  of  po- 
verty.* 

He  here  seems  to  see  exactly  the  error  into 
which  many  other  legislatorB  besides  Lycurgus 
have  fallen;  atid  to  be  fully  aware  that  to  en- 
courage the  birth  of  children,  without  providing 
properly  for  their  support,  is  to  obtain  a  very 
small  accession  to  the  population  of  a  country  at 
the  expense  of  a  very  great  accession  of  misery. 

The  legislator  of  Crctcf  as  well  as  Solon. 
Pheidon,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  saw  the  necessity 
of  checking  population  in  order  to  prevent  general 
poverty;  and  as  we  must  suppose  that  the 
opinions  of  such  men,  and  the  laws  founded  upon 
them,  would  have  considerable  influence,  it  is 
probable  that  the  preventive  check  to  increase, 
from  late  marriages  and  other  causes,  operated 
in  a  considerable  degree  among  the  free  citizens 
of  Greece. 

For  the  positive  checks  to  population  we  need 
not  look  beyond  the  wars  in  which  these  small 
states  were  almost  continually  engaged;  though 
we  have  an  account  of  one  wasting  plague,  at 

*  De  Rcpub.  lib.  ii.  c.  Ex.    GiUies'sAristot.  toI.  ji.  b.  ii.  p.  107. 
t  Arintol.  lie  Ite)>Rb.  lib,  ii.  g.  x.     GlUies's  Aristot.  vol.  ii.  b.  ii. 
p.  113. 
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least.  Id  Atheas;  and  Plato  supposes  the  case  of 
his  republic  being  greatly  reduced  by  disease.* 
Their  wars  were  not  only  almost  constant,  but 
extremely  bloody.  In  a  small  army,  the  whole  of 
which  would  probably  be  engaged  in  close  figbt, 
a  much  greater  number  in  proportion  would  be 
slain  than  in  the  large  modern  armies,  a  C0Dside^ 
able  part  of  which  often  remains  untouched  ;f  and 
as  all  the  free  citizens  of  these  republics  were 
generally  employed  as  soldiers  in  every  war,  losses 
would  be  felt  Very  severely,  and  would  not  ap- 
pear to  be  very  easily  repaired. 

*  De  Lcgibos,  lib.  v. 

+  Hnme's  Essay,  c.  xi.  p.  45 1 . 
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Of  the  Checks  to  fapulatioti  atnong  the  Romans. 

The  havoc  made  by  war  in  the  smaller  states  of 
Italy,  particularly  during  the  lirsl  struggles  of 
the  Romans  fur  power,  seems  to  have  been  still 
greater  than  in  Greece.  Wallace,  in  his  Disserta- 
tion CD  the  Numbers  of  Mankind,  after  alluding  to 
the  multitudes  which  fell  by  the  sword  in  these 
times,  observes,  "  On  an  accurate  review  of  the 
■'  history  of  the  Italians  during  this  period,  we 
*'  should  wonder  how  such  vast  multitudes  could 
"  be  raised  as  were  engaged  in  those  continual 
"  wars  till  Italy  was  entirely  subdued."*  And 
Livy  expresses  his  utter  astonishment  that  the 
Volsci  and  jEqui,  so  often  as  they  were  conquered, 
should  have  been  able  to  bring  fresh  armies  into 
the  field.t  But  these  wonders  will  perhaps  be 
Hufficiently  accounted  for,  if  we  suppose,  what 
seems  to  be  higlily  probable,  that  the  constant 
drains  from  wars  had  introduced  the  habit  of 
giving  nearly  full  scope  to  the  power  of  po])u!a- 
tion ;  and  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  births, 
and  of  healthy  children  were  risiny  into  manhood 
and  becoming'  fit  to  bear  arms,  than  is  usual  ia 
other  states  not  similarly  circumstanced.     It  was. 


»  Diiwrtulioii,  p.  62,  Svo.  1763.  Ecliiiburgh. 
t  Lili.  vi,  c   xti. 
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without  doubt,  the  rapid  influx  of  these  supplies, 
which  enabled  them,  like  the  ancient  Germans, 
to  astonisli  future  historians,  by  renovating  in  so 
extraordinary  a  manner  their  defeated  and  half- 
destroyed  armies. 

Vet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice 
of  infanticide  prevailed  in  Italy  as  well  as  in 
Greece  from  the  earliest  times.  A  law  of  Romu- 
lus forbad  the  exposing  of  children  before  they 
were  three  years  old,*  which  implies  that  the 
custom  of  exposing  them  as  soon  as  they  were 
born  had  before  prevailed.  But  this  practice 
was  of  course  never  resorted  to,  unless  when  the 
drains  from  wars  were  insulficient  to  make  room 
fur  the  rising  generation ;  and  consequently,  though 
it  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  positive  checks 
,to  the  full  power  of  increase,  yet,  in  the  actual 
state  of  things,  it  certainly  contributed  rather  to 
promote  than  impede  population. 

Among  the  Romans  themselves,  engaged  as 
they  were  in  incessant  wars  from  the  beginning 
of  tlicir  republic  to  the  end  of  it,  many  of  which 
were  dreadfully  destructive,  the  positive  check  to 
population  from  this  cause  alone  must  have  been 
enormously  great.  But  this  cause  alone,  great  as 
it  was,  would  never  have  occasioned  that  want 
of  Roman  citizens  under  the  emperors  which 
prompted  Augustus  and  Trajan  to  issue  laws  for 
the  encouragement  of  marriage  and  of  children,  if 


*  Dionvsitw  Halicam.  Mb.  ii.  Lu. 
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other  causes,  stil!  more  powerful  in  depopulatiou, 
had  not  concurred. 

When  the  equality  of  property,  which  had  for- 
merly prevailed  in  the  Roman  territory,  had  been 
destroyed  by  degrees,  and  the  land  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  great  proprietors,  the  citizens, 
who  were  by  this  change  successively  deprived 
of  the  means  of  supporting  themselves,  would 
naturally  have  no  resource  to  prevent  them  from 
starving,  but  that  of  selling  their  labour  to  the 
rich,  as  in  modem  states :  but  from  this  resource 
they  were  completely  cut  off  by  the  prodigious 
number  of  slaves,  which,  increasing  by  constant 
inHux  with  the  increasing  luxury  of  Rome,  filled 
up  every  employment  both  in  agriculture  and 
manufactures.  Under  such  circumstances,  so 
far  from  being  astonished  that  the  number  of  free 
citizens  should  decrease,  the  wonder  seems  to  be 
that  any  should  exist  besides  the  proprietors. 
And  iu  fact  many  could  not  have  existed  but  for  a 
strange  and  preposterous  custom,  which,  however, 
the  strange  and  unnatural  state  of  the  city  might 
perhaps  require,  that  of  distributing  vast  quan- 
tities of  corn  to  the  poorer  citizens  gratuitously. 
Two  hundred  thousand  received  this  distribution 
in  Augustus's  time;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  a  great  part  of  them  bad  little  else  to  depend 
upon.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  every 
man  of  full  years;  but  the  quantity  was  not 
enough  for  a  family,  and  too  much  for  an  indivi- 
dual.*    It  could  not  therefore  enable  them  to  in- 


"   Hump,  Essny,  xi.  p.  4H8. 
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crease ;  and,  from  the  manner  in  which  Phitarch 
speaks  of  the  custom  of  exposing  children  among 
the  poor,'  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that 
many  were  destroyed  in  spite  of  the./wjin'Mm  lihC' 
rorum.     The  passage  in  Tacitus,  in  which,  speak- 
ing of  the  Germans,  he  alludes  to  this  custom  in 
Rome,  seems  to  point  to  the  same  conclusion. f 
What  effect,  indeed,  could  such  a  law  have  among 
a  set  of  people,  who  appear  to  have  been  so  com- 
pletely excluded  from  all  the  means  of  acquiring 
a  subsistence,  except  that  of  charity,  that  they 
wo\ild  be  scarcely  able  to  s\ipporl  theniselves. 
much  less  a  wife  and  two  or  three  children  ?     If 
half  of   the  slaves   had    been   sent  out  of  the 
country,  and  the  people  had  been  employed  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures,   the  effect  would 
have  been  to  increase  the  number  of  Roman  citi- 
zens with  more  certainty  and  rapidity  than  tea 
thousand  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  childreni 
It  is  possible  that  Ihe  Jus  trhtm  UbtTovttm,  and 
the  other  laws  of  the  same  tendency,  might  have 
been  of  some  little  use  among  the  iiigher  classes 


•  Dt  Amtirc  Prolis. 

t  Dc  Moriliiis  (kniianoruiii,  19.  How  rouiplftcly  tl»e  laws 
rdiiting  lo  Llie  tncourut^c'iueat  of  luarringc  :.nil  of  children  were 
despised,  H[>pcars  from  a  spcL-rli  of  Miiiiiciii%  Felix  in  Octnvio,  cap. 
30.  "  Vvs  (iiim  video  prvcrcal otfi/mt  viwcfrrk  ct  arAus  e.rptmrrt, 
"  nttnc  attsf  ratigulalM  mufr^  maiiu  gciifff  ctiderr ;  titnt  qua  in  iptit 
*'  rwceri&m  medkamrihun  rpnth  ori^/rcm/aluri  komiiik  aauiguaol, 
'*  et  yarridiliim  factant  ankqiiuin  pariant." 

'Jliin  [riiiii-  liiui  grown  so  much  into  n  custom  in  Rome,  lliHt 
even  l*liny  uttL'inpti  tocxcustiti  "Qiumiiiin  idiijUMiutii  fccuiiditas 
plcnii  libci'ii  thli  vciiia  iudigct,"     Lib.  xxix.  c,  Iv. 
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of  llonian  citizens ;  and  indeed  from  the  nature  of 
these  laws,  consisting  as  they  did  principally  of 
privileges,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  directed 
■  chiefly  to  this  part  of  society.  But  vicious  habits 
I  of  every  possible  kind  preventive  of  population* 
,i  seflni  to  have  been  so  generally  ]>revalent  at  this 
[Ktriod,  that  no  corrective  laws  could  have  any 
considerable  influence.  Montesquieu  Justly  ob- 
serves, that  "  the  corruption  of  manners  had  dc- 
"  stroyed  the  office  of  censor,  which  had  been 
'*  established  itself  to  destroy  the  corruption  oi 
"manners;  but  when  the  corruption  of  manners 
"  becomes  genera],  censure  has  no  longer  any 
"  force."t  Thirty-four  years  after  the  passings  of 
the  law  of  Augustus  respecting  marriage,  the 
Roman  knights  demanded  its  repeal.  On  sepa- 
rating the  married  and  the  unmarried,  it  appeared 
tlkat  the  latter  considerably  exceeded  in  number 
the  former;  a  strong  proof  of  the  inetficacy  of  the 
law.]; 

In  most  coujitries  vicious  habiLs  preventive  of 
population  appear  to  be  a  consequence,  rather 
than  a  cause,  of  the  iufrequency  of  marriage;  but 
in  Rome  the  depravity  of  morals  seems  to  have 
been  the  direct  cause  which  checked  the  marriage 
union,  at  least  among  the  higher  classes.     It  is 

•  Sed  jacet  nui-ato  vix  ulln  pucrpera  kcto  j 

Ttmtum  urt4U  bujiis,  tautum  uieilic«iiiiuA  po6»uut, 
Qiix  stcriles  fiiL'it,  ntqnc;  lioiriiiLcit  in  vctiln:  ticcHiidoi 
Cmiducit. JuvcuhI,  Sat.  vi.  59.3. 

t  K»|irit  ilc^  Loix.  liv.  xkiii,  c.  *J1. 
lbi<l. 
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impossible  to  read  the  speech  of  Metellus  Numi- 
dicus  in  his  censorship  without  indignation  and 
disgust.  "  if  it  were  possible,"  he  says,  "  entirely 
"  to  go  without  wives,  we  would  deliver  ourselrcs 
■*  al  once  from  this  evil ;  but  as  the  laws  of  nature 
'*  have  so  ordered  it  that  we  can  neitlier  live 
*•  happy  with  them  nor  continue  the  species  with- 
*'  out  Ihem,  we  ought  to  have  more  regard  for  our 
**  lasting  security  than  for  our  transieut  plea- 
*•  sures."* 

Positive  laws  to  encourage  marriage  and  popu- 
lation, enacted  on  the  urgency  of  the  occasion, 
and  not  mixed  with  religion,  as  in  China  and  some 
other  countries,  are  seldom  calculated  to  answer 
the  end  which  they  aim  at,  and  therefore  gene- 
nilly  indicate  ignorance  in  the  legislator  who  pro- 
poses thcin ;  but  the  apparent  necessity  of  such 
laws  almost  invariably  indicates  a  very  great  de- 
gree of  moral  and  political  depravity  in  the  state; 
and  in  the  countries  in  which  they  are  most 
strongly  insisted  on,  not  only  vicious  manners 
will  generally  be  found  to  prevail,  but  political 
institutions  extremely  unfavourable  to  industry, 
and  consequently  to  population. 

On  this  account  I  cannot  but  agree  with  "Wal- 
lacef  in  thinking  that  Hume  was  wrong  in  his 
supposition,  that  the  Roman  world  was  probably 
the  most  populous  during  the  long  peace  tmder 
Trajan  and  the  Antonincs.J     We  well  know  that 

•  Anliis  GcUius,  lil>.  i.  c.  G. 

t  DihsciiAtion,  Appendix,  p.  2-1"- 
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wars  do  not  depopulate  mucli  while  industry  con- 
tinues iu  vigour;  and  that  peace  will  not  increase 
the  number  of  people  when  they  cannot  find  the 
means  of  stibsistencc.  The  renewal  of  the  laws 
relating  to  marriage  under  Trajan,  indicates  die 
continued  prevalence  of  vicious  habits  aud  of  a  lan- 
guishing industry,  and  scemis  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  of  a  great  increase  of  popu- 
lation. 

It  might  be  said  perhaps  tliat  the  vast  profu- 
sion  of  slaves  would  more  than  make  up  for  the 
want  of  Koman  citizens;  but  it  appears  that  the 
labour  of  tbe»e  slaves  waa  not  suHicicntly  directed 
to  agriculture  to  support  a  very  great  population. 
"Whatever  might  be  ibe  case  with  some  of  tlie  pro- 
vinces, the  decay  of  agriculture  in  Italy  seems  to 
be  generally  acknowledged.  The  pernicious  cus- 
tom of  importing  great  quantities  of  com  to  dis- 
tiibute  gratuitously  among  the  people  had  given 
it  a  blow,  which  it  never  afterwards  recovered. 
Hume  observes  that  "  when  the  Iloman  autliors 
*'  complain  that  Italy,  which  formerly  exported 
'•  com,  became  dependent  on  all  the  provinces 
"  for  its  daily  bread,  they  never  ascribed  this 
"  alteration  to  the  increase  of  its  inhabitants,  but 
"  to  the  neglect  of  tillage  and  agriculture,"*  And 
in  another  place  he  says,  "  All  ancient  authors  tell 
"  us  that  there  was  a  perpetual  influx  of  slaves  to 
"  Italy  from  the  remoter  provinces,  particularly 
"  Syria,  Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  and  the  lobser  Asia, 

•  Essay  xi.  p.  304. 
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**  Thrace,  and  Egypt;  yet  the  number  of  people 
*•  did  not  increase  in  Italy  ;  and  writers  complain 
"  of  the  continual  decay  of  industry  and  agricul- 
"lure."*  It  seems  but  little  probable  that  the 
peace  under  Trajan  and  the  Antonines  sbonld 
have  given  so  sudden  a  turn  to  the  habits  of  the 
|)eople  as  essentially  to  alter  this  state  of  things. 

On  the  condition  of  slavery  it  may  be  observed 
that  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  proof  of  its  unfa- 
vourableness  to  the  propagation  of  the  species  in 
the  countries  where  it  prevails,  than  the  necessity 
of  this  continual  influx.  This  necessity  forms  al 
once  a  complete  refutation  of  the  observation  of 
Wallace,  that  the  ancient  slaves  were  more  ser- 
viceable in  raising  up  people  than  the  inferior 
ranks  of  men  in  modern  ttmes.t  Though  it  is 
undoubtedly  true,  as  he  observes,  that  all  our 
labourers  do  not  marry,  and  that  many  of  their 
children  die,  or  become  sickly  and  useless  through 
the  poverty  and  negligence  of  their  parents;"];  yet, 
notwithstanding  these  obstacles  to  increase,  there 
is  perhaps  scarcely  an  instance  to  be  produced 
where  the  lower  classes  of  society  in  any  country, 
if  free,  do  not  raise  up  people  fully  equal  to  the 
demand  for  their  labour. 

Tu  account  for  the  checks  to  population  which 
arc  peculiar  to  a  state  of  slavery,  and  which  render 
a  constant  recruit  of  numbers  necessary,  we  must 
adopt  the  comparison  of  slaves  to  cattle  which 

*  Essay  x\.  p.  433. 

t  DiBbErt.  fin  llie  Numbers  oi  Maiikitid,  p.  !)l. 

t  Td.  |..  8ti. 
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Wallace  and  Hume  have  made;  Wallace,  to  sliew 
that  it  would  bo  the  interest  of  masters  to  take 
care  of  their  blaves  and  rear  up  their  ofTspriiif!;;* 
and  Hume,  to  prove  that  it  would  more  frequently 
be  tlic  interest  of  the  master  to  prevent  than  to 
CTicourage  their  breeding.^  If  Wallace's  obser- 
vation had  been  just,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  Uiat 
the  slaves  would  have  kept  up  theirowa  uumbers 
with  ease  by  procreation ;  and  as  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  they  did  ret  do  this,  the  truth  of 
Hume's  observation  is  clearly  evinced.  **  To  rear 
"  a  child  in  Ivondon  till  he  could  be  serviceable, 
*'  would  cost  much  dearer  than  to  buy  one  of  tlie 
"  same  age  from  Scotland  or  Ireland,  where  he 
"  had  been  raised  in  a  cottage,  covered  with  rags, 
"  and  fed  on  oatmeal  and  potatoes.  Those  who  had 
"  slaves  therefore,  in  all  the  richer  and  more  popu- 
*f  lous  countries,  would  discourage  the  pregnancy 
"  of  the  females,  and  either  prevent  or  destroy 
"  the  birth."!  ^*  ^®  acknowledged  by  Wallace 
that  the  male  slaves  greatly  exceeded  in  number 
the  females,^  which  must  necessarily  be  an  addi- 
tional obstacle  to  their  increase.  It  would  appear 
therefore  that  the  preventive  check  to  population 
must  have  operated  with  very  great  force  among 
the  Greek  and  Roman  slaves  ;  and  as  they  were 
often  ill  treated,  fed  perhaps  scantily,  and  some- 
times great  numbers  of  them  confined  together  in 


*  BiKsert,  on  ttie  Numbers  of  MankimI,  |k  fH). 

+  Hnmc,  E«ay  xi.  p.  -133. 

t  Ibid. 
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close  and  unwholesome  ergastuia,  or  dungeons,* 
it  is  probable  that  the  positive  checks  to  popula- 
tion from  disease  were  also  severe,  and  that  when 
epidemics  prevailed,  they  would  be  most  destruc- 
tive in  this  part  uf  the  society. 

The  uufavourableness  of  slavery  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  species  in  tlie  country  where  it  pre- 
vails, is  not  however  decisive  of  the  question  re* 
speciing  the  absolute  population  of  such  acouutry, 
or  the  greater  question  respecting  tlie  pojiulous* 
ness  of  ancient  and  modern  nations.  "VV'e  know 
that  some  countries  could  atibrd  a  great  and  con- 
stant sup[)Iy  of  slaves  without  being  in  the  small- 
est degree  depopulated  themselves;  and  if  these 
supplies  were  poured  in,  as  they  probably  would 
be,  exnctly  in  pro])ortion  to  the  demand  for  labour 
in  the  nation  which  received  them,  the  question 
respecting  the  populousness  of  this  nation  would 
rest  precisely  on  the  same  grounds  as  in  modern 
states,  and  depend  upon  the  number  of  people 
which  it  could  employ  and  support.  Whether  the 
practice  of  domestic  slavery  therefore  prevail  or 
not,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  position  not  to  be 
controverted,  that,  taking  a  suthcieut  extent  of 
territory  to  include  within  it  exportation  and  im- 
portation, and  allowing  some  variation  for  the 
prevalence  of  luxury  or  of  frugal  habits,  the  po- 
pulation of  these  countries  will  always  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  food  which  the  earth  is  made  to 
produce.    And  no  cause,  physical  or  moral,  unless 
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it  operate  in  an  excessive  and  unusual  manner,* 
will  have  any  considerable  and  permanent  efTect 
on  the  population,  except  in  as  far  as  it  influences 
the  production  and  distribution  of  the  means  of 
snbsisteuce. 

In  the  controversy  concerning  the  popiilousness 
of  ancient  and  modern  nations  this  point  has  not 
been  sufficiently  attended  to ;  and  physical  and 
moral  causes  have  been  brouj^ht  i'urward  on  both 
sides,  from  which  no  just  inference  in  favour  of 
either  party  could  be  drawn.  It  seems  to  have 
escaped  the  attention  of  both  writers,  that  the 
more  productive  and  populous  a  country  is  in  its 
actual  state,  the  less  probably  will  be  its  power 
of  obtaining'  a  further  increase  of  produce;  aud 
consequently  the  more  checks  must  necessarily 
be  called  into  action,  to  keep  the  population  down 
to  the  level  of  this  stationary  or  slowly  increasing 
produce.  From  finding  such  checks,  therefore, 
in  ancient  or  modern  nations,  no  inference  can  be 
drawn  against  the  absolute  populousness  of  cither. 
On  this  account,  the  prevalence  of  the  small-poXt 
and  of  other  disorders  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  an  argument 


*  Thf  extreme  insalubrity  of  Batavia,  ami  pcrbajis  the  phigiie 
ill  BOJUC  eouutries,  lutiy  be  tOJisiclered  as  pliysicjil  causes  opL-mtin^ 
in  an  excessive  (Icgri^e.  Tlic  extreme  and  unusual  attachmetiC 
of  tbc  Romans  to  &  vicious  rt'lilmty,  nml  t1ic  prnuiiaeuous  intvr- 
Oiiai^C  iuUttilieitc,  uuy  be  cuiiMiltrrcd  us  i\wi\\\  c»u«>e^  ot'tliebaaiv 
nuture.  Such  iuHlaiices,  nud  uthers  tj(  Uic  same  kind,  tvhich  might 
[irobabty  he  found,  make  it  ncciaiary  to  iiuiilit'y  tlic  general  pro- 
positioii  as  in  tb;^  ti-xt. 
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against  the  populousness  of  modem  natious, 
though  to  these  jthysical  causes  both  Hume*  and 
Wallacet  allow  considerable  weight. 

In  the  moral  causes  which  they  have  brought 
forwanl,  they  have  fallen  into  a  similar  error. 
Wallace  introduces  the  positive  encouragements 
to  marriage  among  the  ancients  as  one  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  superior  populousness  of 
the  ancient  world  ;^  but  the  necessity  of  positive 
laws  to  encourage  marriage  ceriaiuly  rather  indi- 
cates a  want  than  an  abundance  of  people;  and 
in  the  instance  of  Sparla,  to  which  he  particularly 
refers,  it  appears  from  the  passage  in  Aristotle, 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  laws  to 
encourage  marriage  were  instituted  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  remedying  a  marked  deficiency 
of  people.  In  a  country  with  a  crowded  and 
overflowing  population,  a  legislator  would  never 
think  of  making  express  laws  to  encourage  mar- 
riage and  the  procreation  of  children.  Other 
arguments  of  Wallace  will  be  found  npon  ex- 
amination to  be  almost  equally  ineffectual  to  his 
purpose. 

Some  of  the  causes  which  Hume  produces  are 
in  the  same  manner  unsatlsfuctnry,  and  rather 
make  against  the  inference  which  he  has  in  view 
than  for  it.  The  number  of  footmen,  housemaids 
and  other  persons  remaining  unmarried  in  mo- 
dern states,  he  allows  to  be  an  argument  against 

*  Etmj  xi.  |).  425. 

f  Di^srrtiiliuii,  p.  8(1. 
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tbeir  populousness.*  But  the  contrary  inference 
of  the  two  appears  to  be  the  more  probable. 
When  tiie  difficulties  atleuding  the  rearing  a  family 
are  very  greats  and  conscqueutly  many  persons 
of  both  sexes  remain  single,  we  may  naturally 
enough  infer  that  population  is  stationary,  but  by 
no  means  that  it  is  not  absolutely  great ;  because 
the  difficulty  of  rearing  a  family  may  arise  from 
the  very  circumstance  of  a  great  absolute  popu- 
lation, and  the  consetiuent  fuluesa  of  all  tlie  chan- 
nels to  a  livelihood;  though  the  same  difficulty 
may  undoubtedly  exist  in  a  thinly-peopled  coun- 
try, which  is  yet  stationary  in  its  population. 
The  number  of  unmarried  persons  in  proportion 
lo  the  whole  number,  may  form  some  criterion  by 
which  we  can  judge  whether  population  be  in- 
creasing, stationary,  or  decreasing;  but  will  not 
enable  us  to  determine  any  thing  respecting  ab- 
solute puputousne&H.  Vet  even  in  this  criterion 
we  arc  liable  to  be  deceived.  In  some  of  the 
southern  countries  early  marriages  are  general, 
and  very  few  women  remain  in  a  state  ofceiibacy; 
yet  the  people  not  only  do  not  increase,  but  the 
actual  number  is  perhaps  small.  In  this  case  the 
removal  of  the  preventive  check  is  made  up  by 
the  excessive  force  of  the  positive  check.  The 
sum  of  all  tlie  positive  and  preventive  checks 
taken  together,  forms  undoubtedly  the  immediate 
cause  which  repn'sscs  population;  but  we  never 
can  expect  to  obtain  and  cstimale  accurately  this 
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sum  in  any  country;  and  we  can  certainly  draw 
no  safe  conclusion  from  the  contemplation  of  two 
or  three  of  tliese  checks  taken  by  themselves, 
because  it  so  frequently  happens  that  the  excess 
of  one  check  is  balanced  by  the  defect  of  some 
other.  Causes,  which  affect  the  number  of  births 
or  deaths,  may  or  may  not  affect  the  average  po- 
pulation, according  to  circumstances;  but  causes^ 
which  affect  the  production  and  distribution  of 
the  means  of  subsistence,  must  necessarily  affect 
population;  and  it  is  therefore  upon  these  latter 
causes  alone  (independently  of  actual  enuntera- 
lions)  that  we  can  with  certainty  rely. 

All  the  checks  to  population,  which  have  been 
hitherto  considered  in  the  course  of  this  review  of 
human  society,  are  clearly  resolvable  into  moral 
restraint,  vice,  and  misery. 

Of  that  branch  of  the  preventive  check  which  I 
have  denominated  moral  restraint,  though  it  has 
certainly  had  some  share  in  repressing  the  natural 
power  of  population,  yet.  taken  in  its  strict  sense, 
it  must  be  allowed  to  have  operated  feebly,  com- 
pared with  the  others.  Of  the  other  branch  of 
the  preventive  check,  which  comes  under  the 
head  of  vice,  though  its  effect  appears  to  have 
been  very  considerable  in  the  later  periods  of 
Homaii  history,  and  in  some  other  countries;  yet, 
upon  the  whole,  its  operation  seems  to  have  been 
inferior  to  the  positive  checks.  A  larg^e  portion 
of  the  procrcativc  power  appears  to  have  been 
called  into  action,  the  redundancy  from  which 
was  checked  by  violent  causes.     Among  these. 
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war  is  the  most  prominent  and  striking  feature ; 
and  after  this  may  be  ranked  famines  and  violent 
diseases.  In  most  of  the  countries  considered, 
the  population  seems  to  have  been  seldom  mea- 
sured accurately  according  to  the  average  and 
permanent  means  of  subsistence,  but  generally  to 
have  vibrated  between  the  two  extremes;  and 
consequently  the  oscillations  between  want  and 
plenty  are  strongly  marked,  as  we  should  natu- 
rally expect  among  less  civilized  nations. 
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CHAP.    I. 
Of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  Norway. 

In  reviewing  the  states  of  modern  Europe,  we 
shall  be  assisted  in  our  inquiries  by  registers  of 
births,  deaths  and  marriages,  which,  when  they 
are  complete  and  correct,  point  out  to  us  with 
some  degree  of  precision  whether  the  prevailing 
checks  to  population  are  of  the  positive  or  pre- 
ventive kind.  The  habits  of  most  European  na- 
tions are  of#cburse  much  alike,  owing  to  the  simi- 
larity of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed;  and  it  is  to  be  expected  therefore  that 
their  registers  should  sometimes  give  the  same 
results.  Relying  however  too  much  upon  this 
occasional  coincidence,  political  calculators  have 
been  led  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  there  is, 
generally  speaking,  an  invariable  order  of  mor- 
tality in  all  countries:  but  it  appears,  on  the.con- 
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trary,  that  this  order  is  extremely  variable ;  that 
it  is  very  different  in  different  places  of  the  same 
country,  and  within  certain  limits  depends  upou 
circumstances,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to 
alter. 

Norway,  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  last 
century,  was  in  a  peculiar  degree  exempt  from 
the  drains  of  people  by  war.  The  climate  is  re- 
markably free  from  epidemic  sicknesses;  and,  in 
common  years,  the  mortality  is  less  than  in  any 
other  country  in  Europe,  the  registers  of  which 
are  known  to  be  correct.*  The  proportion  of  the 
annual  <Ieatlts  to  the  whole  population,  on  an 
average  throughout  the  whole  country,  is  only  as 
J  to  48. t  Yet  the  population  of  ?«orway  never 
seems  to  have  increased  with  great  rapidity.  It 
has  made  a  start  within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years;  but  till  that  period  its  progress  must  have 
been  very  slow,  as  we  know  ihat  the  country  was 
peopled  in  very  early  ngcs,  and  in  176t)  its  popu- 
lation was  only  723.14 1.;]: 

Before  we  enter  upon  an  examination  of  its  in- 
ternal economy,  we  must  feet  assured  that,  as  the 
positive  checks  to  its  population  have  been  so 
small,  the  preventive  checks  must  have  been  pro- 
portiunably  great;  and  we  accordingly  find  from 
the  registers  that  Ihfe  proportion  of  yearly  mar* 

*  The  registers  for  Russia  girc  a  saiAtier  morliUiLf;  buLitiii 
supiioted  that  tfacy  ore  defective.  It  appCHn,  Iiuhcvlt,  tlial  in 
Bn^lnnc)  wid  W'nlcs  duriiig  tlic  ten  years  rniliTig  with  1820,  tbc 
mortnlity  was  aliU  leas  than  id  Nommy. 

"t'l'trnttrup's  Siulititik  Act  Diinisclicn  Mnnareiiic,  vd.  ii.  }i.  4. 
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riages  to  the  whole  population  is  as  1  to  130,* 
which  is  a  smaller  proportion  of  marriages  than 
appears  in  the  registers  of  any  other  country,  ex- 
cept Switzerland. 

One  cause  of  this  smalJ  number  of  marriages  is 
the  mode  in  which  the  enrolments  for  the  army 
have  been  conducted  till  within  a  very  few  years. 
Every  man  in  Denmark  and  Norway  born  of  a 
farmer  or  labourer  is  a  soldier-t  Formerly  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  district  might  take 
these  peasants  at  any  age  he  pleased;  and  he  in 
general  preferred  those  that  were  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty,  to  such  as  were  younger.  After 
being  taken  into  the  service,  a  man  could  not 
marry  without  producing  a  certificate,  signed  by 
the  tuiuister  of  the  parish,  that  he  liad  substance 

*  ThuftTup's  Statistik  cler  Daniichen  Moiiarchte,  vol,  ii.  p.  4. 
The  proportion  ot'  ytfirly  iniirriagcs  to  tbe  «Iio1l-  pnpulHtion  in  one 
of  the  ni»»st  nhvioiiH  c-iiluiions  ot'  tlie  upcrnttfjii  of  llic  [uwciitivc 
cbeck,  tliougb  uot  ijuite  a  correct  one.  Generally  spuiikiiij;,  llic 
prewntive  ciieck  is  gjcalcr  Llian  iiii^lit  lie  infeneJ  frDiu  (Iii«  crite- 
rion;  because  in  the  healthy  tfiuntiies  iif  Europe,  whore  h  small 
proportion  of  nmrriuges  takes  place,  tlic  greater  niinibcr  of  olil 
people  living  at  the  lime  cif  tliest:  inanlngus  will  be  mure  tluitl 
couutcrbalanccil  by  th(?  i^mnllcr  proportiotk  of  persons  iiiuk-r  the 
age  of  puberty.  In  siitb  n  country  as  Nor^vay,  ihc  persons  from 
20  to  .'lO,  that  is,  uf  the  must  Ukdy  age  to  marry,  litar  u  greater 
proportion  to  the  wholi;  populfttion  than  in  most  of  the  other  rouii- 
Irics  of  Europe ;  nnd  cunsc^ipicntly  the  actual  proportion  of  mar- 
ringCA  in  Norway,  compared  «ilh  ttiai.  of  others,  will  not  express 
tbe  fijil  extent  in  which  the  preventive  check  opeintes. 

t  The  feiv  particulars,  which  I  sh»M  mention  relating  to  Norway, 
were  collected  durinj- a  *mnnier  exnusiiiu  in  l.hnL  cminiry  in  the 
year  1790. 
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enough  to  support  a  wife  and  family;  and  even 
then  it  was  furtlier  necessary  for  him  to  obtain 
the  permission  of  the  officer.  The  difficulty,  and 
sometimes  the  expense,  of  obtaining  this  certifi- 
cate and  permission,  generally  deterred  those  who 
were  not  in  veryf^i-ood  circumstances,  from  think- 
ing of  marriage  till  their  service  of  ten  years  was 
expired;  and  as  they  might  be  enrolled  at  any 
age  under  thirty-six,  and  the  officers  were  apt  to 
take  the  oldest  first,  it  would  often  be  late  in  life 
before  they  could  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to 
settle. 

Though  the  minister  of  the  parish  had  no  legal 
power  to  prevent  a  man  from  marrying  who  was 
not  enrolled  for  service,  yet  it  appears  that 
custom  had  in  some  degree  sanctioned  a  discre- 
tionary power  of  this  kind,  and  the  priest  often 
refused  to  join  a  couple  together  when  the  par- 
ties had  no  probable  means  of  supporting  a 
family. 

Every  obstacle,  however,  of  this  nature,  whe- 
ther arising  from  law  or  custom,  has  now  been 
entirely  removed.  A  full  liberty  is  given  to 
marry  at  any  age,  without  leave  either  of  the 
officer  or  priest;  and  in  the  enrolments  for  the 
army  all  those  of  the  age  of  twenty  are  taken  first, 
then  all  those  of  twenty-two,  and  so  on  till  the 
necessary  number  is  completed. 

The  officers  in  general  disapprove  of  this  change. 
They  say  that  a  young  Norwegian  has  not  arrived 
at  bis  full  strength  and  do6s  not  make  a  good 
soldier  at  twenty.     And  many  are  of  opinion  that 
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the  peasants  will  now  uarry  too  young,  and  that 
more  children  will  be  bom  than  the  country  can 
support. 

But,  independently  of  any  regulations  re- 
specting the  military  enrolments,  the  peculiar 
slate  of  K^orway  throws  very  strong  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  early  marriages.  There  are  uo 
large  manufacturing  towns  to  take  off  the  over- 
flowing population  of  the  country;  and  as  each 
village  naturally  furnishes  from  itself  a  supply  of 
bands  more  than  equal  to  tlie  demand,  a  change 
of  place  in  search  of  work  seldom  promises  any 
success.  Unless  therefore  an  ojiportunity  of  fo- 
reign emigration  offer,  the  Norwegian  peasant 
generally  remains  in  the  village  in  which  he  was 
born  ;  and  as  the  vacancies  in  houses  and  employ- 
ments must  occur  very  slowly,  owing  to  the  small 
mortality  that  takes  place,  he  will  often  see  him- 
self compelled  to  wait  a  considerable  lime,  before 
he  can  attain  a  situation,  which  will  enable  him  to 
rear  a  family. 

The  Norway  farms  have  in  general  a  certain 
number  of  married  labourers  employed  upon  them, 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  who  are  called  house- 
men. They  receive  from  the  farmer  a  house,  and 
a  quantity  of  land  nearly  sufficient  to  maintain 
a,  family  j  in  return  for  which  they  are  under  the 
obligation  of  working  for  him  at  a  low  and  fixed 
price,  whenever  they  are  called  upon.  Except  ia 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  towns,  and 
OD  the  sea-coast,  the  vacancy  of  a  place  of  this  kind 
is  the  only  prospect  which  presents  itself  of  pro- 
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viding  for  a  family.  From  the  small  number  of 
people,  and  the  little  variety  of  employment,  the 
subject  is  brought  distinctly  within  the  view  of 
each  individual;  and  he  must  feel  the  absolute 
necessity  of  repressing  his  iuclinatious  to  mar- 
riage, till  some  such  vacancy  offer.  If,  from  the 
plenty  of  materials,  he  should  be  led  to  build  a 
house  for  himself,  it  could  not  be  expected,  that 
the  farmer,  if  he  had  a  sufficient  number  of  la- 
bourers before,  should  give  him  an  adec^uate  por- 
tion of  land  with  it ;  and  though  he  would  in 
general  find  employment  for  three  or  four  months 
in  the  summer,  yet  there  would  be  little  chance 
of  hia  earning  enough  to  support  a  family  during 
the  whole  year.  It  is  probable,  that  it  was  iu 
cases  of  this  kind,  where  the  impatience  of  the 
parties  prompted  them  to  build,  or  propose  to 
build  a  house  themselves,  and  trust  to  what  they 
could  earn,  that  the  parish  priests  exercised  the 
discretionary  power  of  refusing  to  marry. 

The  young  men  and  women  therefore  are  obliged 
to  remain  with  the  farmers  as  unmarried  servants, 
till  a  houseman's  place  becomes  vacant:  and  of 
these  unmarried  servants  there  is  in  every  farm, 
and  every  gentleman's  family,  a  much  greater 
proportion,  than  tlie  work  would  seem  to  require. 
There  is  but  little  division  of  labour  iu  Norway. 
Almost  all  the  wants  of  domestic  economy  are 
supplied  in  each  separate  household.  Not  only 
the  common  operations  of  brewing,  baking,  and 
washing,  are  carried  on  at  home,  but  many  fami- 
lies make  or  import  their  own  cheese  and  butter, 
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kill  their  own  beef  and  mutton,  import  their  own 
grocery  stores;  and  the  farmers  and  country  peo- 
ple in  general  spin  their  own  flax  and  wooi,  and 
weave  Ihcir  own  linen  and  woollen  clothes.  In  the 
lar§i^st  towns,  such  as  Christiana  and  Drontbcim, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  market.  It 
is  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  joint  of  fresh  meat; 
and  a  i>ound  of  fresh  butter  is  an  article  not  to  be 
purchased,  even  in  the  midst  of  summer.  Fairs 
are  held  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  stores 
of  all  kinds  of  provisions  that  will  kee[>  are  hiid 
in  at  these  limes;  and,  if  this  care  be  neglected, 
great  inconveniencies  are  suflered,  as  scarcely 
any  thing  is  to  be  bought  retail.  Persons  who 
make  a  temporary  residence  in  the  country,  or 
small  merchants  not  possessed  of  farms,  complain 
heavily  of  this  inconvenience ;  and  the  wives  of 
merchants,  who  have  large  estates,  say,  that  the 
domestic  economy  of  a  Norway  family  is  &o  ex- 
tensive and  complicated,  that  the  necessary  super- 
iutendance  of  it  requires  their  whole  attention, 
and  that  they  can  find  no  time  for  any  thing  else. 
It  13  evident,  that  a  system  of  this  kind  must 
require  a  great  number  of  servants.  It  is  said 
besides,  that  they  are  not  remarkable  for  diligence, 
and  that  to  do  the  same  quantity  of  work  more 
are  necessary  than  in  oiher  countries.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  in  every  establishment  the  pro- 
portion of  servants  will  be  found  two  or  three 
times  as  great  as  in  England  ;  and  a  farmer  in  the 
country,  who  in  his  appearance  is  not  to  be  dis- 
tineuished  from  any  of  his  labourers,  will  some- 
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limes  have  a  household  of  twenty  persons,  includ- 
ing his  own  family. 

The  means  of  maintenance  to  a  single  man  are, 
therefore^  much  less  confined  than  to  a  married 
man;  and  under  such  circumstances  the  lower 
classes  of  people  cannot  increase  much,  till  the 
increase  of  mercantile  stock,  or  the  division  and 
improTement  of  farms,  furnishes  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  employment  for  married  labourers.  Xa 
countries  more  fully  peopled  tliis  subject  is  always 
involved  in  great  obscurity.  Each  man  naturally 
thinks,  thai  he  has  as  good  a  chance  of  fmdiog 
employment  as  his  neighbour ;  and  that,  if  be  fail 
in  one  place,  he  shall  succeed  iu  some  other. 
He  marries,  therefore,  and  trusts  to  fortune ;  and 
the  effect  too  frequently  is,  that  redundant  popu- 
lation occasioned  in  this  manner  is  repressed  by 
the  positive  checks  of  poverty  and  disease,  la 
Norway  the  subject  is  nut  involved  in  the  ^^ame 
obscurity.  The  number  of  additional  families, 
which  the  increasing  demand  for  labour  will  sup- 
port, is  more  distinctly  marked.  The  population 
is  so  small,  that  even  in  the  towns  it  is  difHcult  to 
fall  into  any  considerable  error  on  tbis  subject; 
and  in  the  country  the  division  and  improvement 
of  an  estate,  and  the  creation  of  a  greater  number 
of  housemen's  places,  must  be  a  matter  of  com- 
plete notoriety.  If  a  man  can  obtnio  one  of  these 
places,  he  marries,  and  is  able  to  support  a  family; 
if  he  cannot  obtain  one,  he  remains  single.  A  re- 
dundant population  is  tlms  prevented  from  taking 
place,  instead  of  being  destroyed  after  it  has  taken 
place. 
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It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  tlie  general  preva- 
lence of  the  preventive  check  to  poptilatiou,  owing 
to  the  state  of  society  which  has  been  described, 
together  with  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of 
early  marriages  from  the  enrolments  for  the  anny, 
have  powerfully  contributed  to  place  the  lower 
classes  of  people  in  Norway  in  a  better  situation, 
than  could  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  climate.  Ou  the  sea-coast,  where,  on  ac- 
count of  the  hopes  of  an  adequate  supply  of  food 
from  fishing^,  the  preventive  check  does  not  prevail 
in  the  same  degree,  the  people  are  very  poor  and 
wretched ;  and,  beyond  comparison,  in  a  worse 
state  than  the  peasants  in  the  iaterior  of  the 
country, 

Tiie  greatest  part  of  the  soil  in  Norway  is  abso- 
lutely incapable  of  bearing  corn,  and.  tlie  dimale 
is  subject  to  the  most  sudden  and  fatal  chauges. 
There  arc  three  nights  about  the  end  of  August, 
which  are  pariicularly  distinguished  by  the  uame 
of  iron  nights,  on  accountof  their  someiimcs  blast- 
ing liie  promise  of  the  fairest  crops.  On  these 
occasions  the  lower  classes  of  people  necessarily 
suffer;  but  as  there  are  scarcely  any  independent 
labourers,  except  the  housemen  that  have  been 
meatioued,  who  all  keep  cattle,  the  hardship  of 
being  obliged  to  mix  the  inner  bark  of  the  pine 
with  their  bread  is  mitigated  by  the  stores  of 
cheese,  of  salt  butler,  of  salt  meat,  salt  fish,  and 
bacon,  which  they  are  generally  enabled  to  lay  up 
for  the  winter  provision.  The  period  in  which 
the  want  of  corn  presses  the  most  severely  is  ge- 
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nerally  about  two  monthB  before  harvest;  and  at 
this  time  the  cows,  of  which  the  poorest  house- 
men have  generally  two  or  three,  and  raany  6ve 
or  six,  begin  to  give  milk,  whicli  must  be  a  great 
assistance  to  the  family,  particularly  to  the  younger 
l>art  of  it.  In  the  summer  of  the  year  1799,  the 
Norwegians  appeared  to  wear  a  face  of  plenty  and 
content,  while  their  neighbours  the  Swedes  were 
absolutely  starving;  and  I  particularly  remarked, 
that  the  sons  of  housemen  and  the  farmers'  boys 
were  fatter,  larger,  and  had  better  calves  to  their 
legs,  than  boys  of  the  same  age  and  in  similar 
situations  in  England. 

It  is  also  without  doubt  owing  to  the  preva- 
lence of  the  preventive  check  to  population,  as 
much  as  to  any  peculiar  healthiness  of  the  air,  that 
the  murtalJty  in  Norway  is  so  small.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  climate  or  the  soil,  that  would  lead 
to  the  supposition  of  its  being  in  any  extraordi- 
nary manner  favourable  to  the  general  health  of 
the  inhabitants ;  but  as  in  every  country  the  prin- 
cipal mortality  takes  place,  among  very  young 
children,  the  smaller  number  of  these  in  Norway, 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  will  natu- 
rally occasion  a  smaller  mortality  than  in  other 
countries,  supposing  the  climate  to  be  e(][uully 
healthy. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  and  with  truth,  that 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  of  the  small  mortality 
in  Norway  is,  that  the  towns  are  inconsiderable 
and  few,  and  that  few  people  are  employed  in 
miwholesome   maunfactories.      In  many  of  the 
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agricultural  villages  of  other  couatries,  where  the 
preventive  check  to  po[)ulation  does  not  prevail 
in  the  same  degree,  the  mortality  is  as  small  as  in 
Norway.  But  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the 
calculation  in  this  case  is  for  those  particular  vil* 
lagea  alone;  whereas  in  Norway  the  calculation  of 
one  in  forty-eight  is  for  tiie  whole  country.  The 
redundant  population  of  these  villages  is  disposed 
of  by  constant  emigrations  to  the  towns,  and  the 
deaths  of  a  great  part  of  those  tliat  are  born  in  the 
parish  do  not  appear  in  the  registers.  But  in 
Norway  all  the  deaths  are  within  the  calct.larion, 
and  it  is  clear,  that,  if  more  were  born  than  the 
country  could  support,  a  great  mortality  must  take 
place  in  some  form  or  other.  If  the  jieople  were 
not  destroyed  by  disease,  they  would  be  destroyed 
by  famine.  It  is  indeed  well  known,  that  bad  and 
insufficient  food  will  produce  disease  and  death  in 
the  purest  air  and  the  finest  climate.  Supposing 
therefore  no  great  foreign  emigration,  and  no  ex- 
traordinary increase  in  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, nothing  but  the  more  extensive  prevalence  of 
the  preventive  check  to  population  in  Noi*way  can 
secure  to  her  a  smaller  mortality  than  in  other 
countries,  however  pure  her  air  may  be,  or  how- 
ever healthy  the  employments  of  her  people. 

Norway  seems  to  have  been  anciently  divided 
into  large  estates  or  farms,  called  Gores;  and  as, 
according  to  the  lawof  succession,  all  the  brothers 
divide  the  property  equally,  it  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, and  a  proof  how  slowly  the  population  has 
hitherto  increased,   that  these  estates  have  not 
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been  more  subdivided.  Many  of  them  are  indeed 
now  divided  into  half  gires  and  quarter  gores,  and 
some  still  lower ;  but  it  has  in  general  been  the 
custom,  on  the  death  of  the  father,  for  a  commis- 
sion to  value  the  estate  at  a  low  rate,  and  if  the 
eldest  son  cau  pay  bis  brothers'  and  sisters*  *  sliares, 
according  to  this  valuation,  by  mortgagring"  his 
estate  or  otherwise,  the  whole  is  awarded  to  him : 
and  the  force  of  habit  and  natural  indolence  too 
frequently  prompt  him  to  conduct  the  farm  after 
the  manner  of  his  forefathers,  with  few  or  no 
effort*- at  improvement. 

Another  great  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of 
farms  in  Norway  is  a  law,  which  is  called  Odel's 
right,  by  which  any  lineal  descendant  can  repur- 
chase an  estate,  which  bad  been  sold  out  of  the 
family,  by  paying  the  original  purchase-money. 
Formerly  collateral  as  well  as  lineal  deBcendants 
had  this  power,  and  the  time  was  absolutely  un- 
limited, so  that  the  purchaser  could  never  consider 
himself  as  secure  from  claims.  Afterwards  the 
time  was  limited  to  twenty  years,  and  in  1771,  it 
was  still  further  limited  lo  ten  years,  and  all  the 
collateral  branches  were  excluded.  It  must  how- 
ever be  an  uninterrupted  possession  of  ten  years; 
for  if,  before  the  expiration  of  this  term,  a  person 
who  has  a  right  to  claim  under  the  law  give  notice 
to  the  possessor,  that  he  does  not  forego  his  claim, 
though  he  is  not  then  in  a  condition  to  make  the 
purchase,   the  possessor  is  obliged  to  wait  six 
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years  more,  before  he  is  perfectly  secure.  And 
as  in  addition  to  this  the  eldest  in  the  lineal  de- 
scent may  reclaim  an  estate,  that  had  been  rei>ur- 
chased  by  a  younger  brother,  the  law,  even  in  its 
present  amended  state,  must  be  considered  as  a 
very  great  bar  to  improvement;  and  in  its  former 
state,  when  the  time  was  unlimited  and  the  sale 
of  estates  in  this  way  was  more  frequent,  it  seems 
as  if  it  must  have  been  a  most  complete  obstacle 
to  the  melioration  of  farms,  and  obviously  ac- 
counts for  the  very  slow  increase  of  population  in 
Norway  for  many  centuries. 

A  further  difficulty  in  the  way  of  clearing  and 
cultivating  the  laad  arises  from  the  fears  of  the 
great  limber  merchants  respecting  the  woods. 
When  a  farm  has  been  divided  among  childrea 
and  grandchildren,  as  each  proprietor  has  a  cer- 
tain right  in  the  woods,  each  in  general  endea- 
vours to  cut  as  much  as  he  can ;  and  the  timber  is 
thus  felled  before  it  is  fit,  and  the  woods  spoiled. 
To  prevent  this,  the  merchants  buy  large  tracts 
of  woods  of  the  farmers,  who  enter  into  a  con- 
tract, that  the  farm  shall  not  be  any  further  sub- 
divided or  more  housemen  placed  upon  it;  at 
least  that,  if  the  number  of  families  be  increased, 
they  should  have  no  right  in  the  woods.  It  is 
said,  that  the  merchants  who  make  these  pur- 
chases are  not  very  strict,  provided  the  smaller 
farmers  and  housemen  do  not  take  timber  for  their 
houses.  The  farmers  who  sell  these  tracts  of 
wood  are  obliged  by  law,  to  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  of  pasturing  their  cattle,  and  of  cutting 
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timber  sufficient  for  tlieir  housee.  repairs,  and 
firing. 

A  piece  of  ground  round  a  houseman's  dwelling 
canuot  be  enclosed  for  cultivation,  without  an 
application,  first,  to  tlic  proprietors  of  the  woods, 
declaring,  that  the  spot  is  iiuL  fit  fur  timber;  and 
afterwards  to  a  magistrate  of  the  district,  whose 
leave  on  this  occasion  is  also  necessary,  jirobably 
for  the  purpose  oi  ascertaining,  whether  the  leave 
of  the  proprietor  had  been  duly  obtained. 

In  additiou  to  these  obstacle:^  to  improved  cul- 
tivation, wliich  may  be  considered  as  artihciaJ, 
the  nature  of  the  country  presents  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  a  cultivation  and  population  in  any 
respect  proportioned  to  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  Norwegians,  though  not  in  a  nomadic  state, 
are  still  in  a  considerable  degree  in  the  pastoral 
state,  and  depend  very  nuich  upon  their  cattle. 
The  high  grounds  that  border  on  the  mountams, 
are  absolutely  unfit  to  bear  corn;  and  the  only 
Uiie,  to  which  they  can  be  put,  is  to  pasture  cattle 
upon  them  for  three  or  four  months  during  the 
summer.  The  farmers  accordingly  send  all  their 
cattle  to  these  grounds  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
under  the  care  of  a  part  of  their  families;  and  it 
is  here,  that  they  make  all  their  butter  and  cheese 
for  sale,  or  fur  iheir  own  consumption.  The 
great  difficulty  is  to  support  their  cattle  duriug 
the  long  winter,  and  for  tJiis  purpose  it  is  neces- 
sary, tliat  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  most 
fertile  land  in  the  vallies  should  he  mowed  for 
hay.     If  too  much  of  it  were  taktfii  into  tillage. 
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the  number  of  cattle  must  be  proportiouably  di- 
minished, and  the  greatest  part  of  the  higher 
grounds  would  become  absolutely  useless;  and 
it  might  be  a  question  in  that  case,  whether  the 
country  upon  the  whole  would  support  a  greater 
population. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  these  obstacles, 
there  is  a  very  considerable  capacity  of  improve- 
ment in  Norway,  and  of  late  years  it  has  been 
called  into  action.  I  heard  it  remarked  by  a  pro- 
fessor at  Copenhagen,  that  the  reason  why  tlie 
agriculture  of  Norway  had  advanced  so  slowly 
was,  that  there  were  no  gentlemen  farmers  to  set 
examples  of  improved  cultivation,  and  break,  the 
routine  of  ignorance  and  jtrejudice  in  llie  conduct 
of  farms,  that  had  been  handed  down  Ironi  father 
to  son  for  successive  ages.  From  what  I  saw  of 
Norway  I  should  say,  that  this  want  is  now  in 
some  degree  supplied.  Many  intelligent  mer- 
chants, and  well  informed  general  officers,  are  at 
present  engaged  in  farming.  In  the  country  round 
Christiana,  very  great  improvements  have  taken 
place  in  the  system  of  agriculture ;  and  even  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Drontheim  the  culture  of 
artificial  grasses  has  been  introduced,  which,  in 
a  country  where  so  much  winter  feed  is  necessary 
for  cattle,  is  a  point  of  the  highest  importance. 
Almost  every  where  the  cultivation  of  potatoes 
has  succeeded,  and  they  are  growing  more  and 
more  into  general  use,  though  in  ihe  distant  parts 
of  the  country  they  are  not  yet  relished  by  the 
common  people. 

VOL.  I,  T 
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It  has  been  more  the  custom  of  late  years  than 
formerly  to  divide  farms;  and  as  the  vent  for 
commodities  in  ?iorway  is  not  perhaps  sufticieQt 
to  encourage  the  complete  cultivation  of  large 
fnnns,  this  division  of  them  has  probably  contri- 
buted to  the  improvement  of  the  land.  It  seems 
indeed  to  be  universally  agreed,  among  those  who 
are  in  a  situation  to  be  competent  judges,  that 
the  agriculture  of  Norway  in  general  has  ad- 
vanced considerably  o\'  late  years;  and  the  regis- 
ters show,  that  the  population  has  followed  with 
more  than  equal  pace.  On  an  average  of  ten 
years,  from  1775  to  1784,  the  proportion  of  births 
to  deaths  was  141  to  100.*  But  this  seems  to 
have  been  rather  too  rapid  an  increase ;  as  the 
following  year,  1735,  was  a  year  of  scarcity  and 
sickness,  in  which  the  deaths  considerably  ex- 
ceeded the  births;  and  for  four  years  afterwards, 
particularly  in  1789,  the  excess  of  births  was  not 
great.  But  in  five  years  from  1781)  to  1794,  the 
proportion  of  births  and  deaths  was  nearly  l>50 
to  ioo.t 


*  Tlituiriipt't  Stfltiitik  cli'r  DbiiklIicu  Monnixbie,  voL  ii.  p.  4, 
t  Id.  table  i.  p.  4.  In  the  Tablcati  Stnlistiqiie  Hds  Etats 
Danois,  •anct  puWiihec!,  it  appcdw  that  tlic  wlio!c  noml>er  of 
birtlis  for  the  five  yeiini  subsequent  to  1791.  vveia  1^,799,  of  dcatbi; 
1)4,530,  of  niniTiiiges  'iA.'M'i.  Tbcse  tiuiubei's  give  tbe  pntpovlion 
of  liirLliN  to  tIfiiUis  ii»  146  to  100,  of  birtin  to  iiitirrliigcs  »^  4  Lo  I, 
and  of  ctcfiCbs  to  marriages  as  27.')  to  JOO.  The  nvcrngc  pro|Hir- 
fioii  of  yearly  t)irtbs  is  Etiitctl  to  be  ^,  Btid  of  yearly  ilcatbs  -j^  of 
the  whole  |>o|)ul.-iiion.  vol,  ii.  cb.  viii. 
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Many  of  the  most  thinking  and  best  informed 
persons  express  their  apprehensions  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  on  the  probable  result  of  the  new  regu- 
lations respecting  the  enrolments  of  the  army, 
and  the  apparent  intention  of  the  court  of  Den- 
mark: to  encourage  at  all  events  the  population. 
No  very  unfavourable  season  has  occurred  in 
Norway  since  1785 ;  but  it  is  feared  that,  in  the 
event  of  such  a  season,  the  most  severe  distress 
might  be  felt  from  the  rapid  increase  that  has  of 
late  taken  place. 

Norway  is,  1  believe,  almost  the  only  country 
in  Europe  where  a  traveller  will  hear  any  appre- 
hensions expressed  of  a  redundant  population, 
and  where  the  danger  to  tlie  happiness  of  the 
lower  classes  of  people  frara  this  cause  is  in  some 
degree  seen  and  understuod.  This  obviously 
arises  from  the  smalluess  of  the  population  alto- 
gether, and  the  consequent  narrowness  of  the 
subject.  If  our  attention  were  confined  to  one 
parish,  and  there  were  no  power  of  emigrating 
from  it,  the  most  careless  observer  could  not  fail 
to  remark  that,  if  all  married  at  twenty,  it  would 
be  perfectly  impossible  for  the  farmers,  however 
carefully  they  might  improve  their  land,  to  find 
employment  and  food  for  those  that  would  grow 
up;  but  when  a  great  number  of  these  parishes 
are  added  together  in  a  populous  kingdom,  the 
largeness  of  the  subject,  and  the  power  of  moving 
from   place  to   place,  obscure   and  confuse  our 

I   view.     We   lose  sight  of  a  truth,  which  before 
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appeared  completely  obvious ;  and  in  a  inost  un- 
accountable manner,  attribute  to  the  aggregate 
quantity  of  land  a  power  of  supporting  people 
beyond  comparison  greater  than  the  sum  of  all 
its  parts. 


mt 


CHAP.  U. 

Of  the  ChecJcs  to  Population  in  Sweden. 

SwKDEN  is,  in  many  respects,  in  a  state  similar 
to  that  of  Norway.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
its  population  is  in  the  same  manner  employed 
in  agriculture;  and  inmost  parts  of  the  country 
the  married  labourers  who  work  for  the  farmers, 
like  the  housemen  of  Norway,  have  a  certain  por- 
tion of  land  for  their  principal  maintenance;  while 
the  young  men  and  women  that  are  unmarried 
Jive  as  sen'ants  in  the  farmers'  families.  This 
state  of  things  however  is  not  so  complete  and 
general  as  in  Norway;  and  from  this  cause,  added 
to  the  greater  extent  and  population  of  the  coun- 
try, the  superior  size  of  the  towns  and  the  greater 
\ariety  of  employment,  it  has  not  occasioned  in 
the  same  degree  the  prevalence  of  the  preventive 
check  to  population;  and  consequently  the  positive 
check  has  operated  with  more  force,  or  the  mor- 
tality has  been  greater. 

According  lo  a  paper  published  by  M.  Wargen- 
tin  in  the  Mhnoires  ahrrgh  dc  CAcademie  Rnt/ft/t: 
des  Sciences  dc  Stockholm*  the  yearly  average  mor- 
tality in  all  Sweden,  for  nine  years  ending  in  lfiG3, 
was  to  the  population  as  1  to  34^.t     M.  Wargentin 

*  Vol.  i.  4tD.  iirintcd  at  Paris,  1 772. 
t  hi.  p.  27. 
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furnished  Dr.  Price  with  a  continuation  of  these 
tables;  and  an  average  of  21  years  gives  a  result 
of  I  to34f,  nearly  the  same.*  This  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  great  mortality,  considering  the  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  in  Sweden  which  is  em- 
ployed in  agriculture.  It  appears,  from  some 
calculations  in  Cantzlaer's  account  of  Sweden, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  are  to  the  inha* 
bilants  of  the  country  only  as  1  to  13  ;f  whereas  in 
well- peopled  countries  the  proportion  is  often  as 
I  to  3,  or  above.;}:  The  superior  mortality  of  towns 
therefore  cannot  much  affect  the  general  propor- 
tion of  deaths  in  Sweden. 

-  The  average  mortality  of  villages  according  to 
Sussmilch  is  1  in  40.^  In  Prussia  and  Pomerania, 
which  include  a  number  of  great  and  unhealthy 
towns,  and  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
are  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  cuuutry  as  I  to  4,  the 
mortality  is  less  than  t  in  37 .||  The  mortality  in 
Norway,  as  has  been  mentioned  before,  is  I  in  48, 
which  is  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree  less  thjui 
in  Sweden,  though  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
in  Norway  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  iuha- 


*  Price's  Obdcrv.  on  Rcrers.  Paym.  vo).  ii.  p.  126,  4th  «dH. 

t  M^mnircfi  |H>ur  wrrxt  a  In  connoiMancc  des  afTaircs  poIUiques 
et  ^DomiquM  du  itoyuuiiw  dc  Sui-tlc^  4lo.  177(ir  cli.  tL  p.  187. 
T^'\»  work  M  coiiRidcrcd  as  very  (.-orrecL  ia  iU  jufarmalion,  satl  il 
iti  grcnt  credit  at  SlOL'kholm. 

I  Siujiuilth's  GfTttlichf:  Oniiiung,  VfA,  i.  c.  li.  se^.  xxxiv.  edit 
1798. 

§  \A.  JKct.  xkxv.  p.  91. 

II  Id.  v«l.  iil.  [1.  60. 
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bitants  of  the  country  tlian  in  Sweden.*  The 
towns  in  Sweden  arc  indeed  larger  and  more  un- 
heaUliy  than  in  Norway;  but  lliere  is  no  reason 
to  think  tliat  the  country  is  naturally  more  unfa- 
vourable to  the  duration  of  human  life.  The 
mountains  of  Norway  are  in  general  not  habitable, 
llie  only  peopled  parts  of  the  country  are  the 
valleys.  Many  of  these  valleys  are  deep  and 
natrow  clefts  in  the  mountains;  and  the  euUivated 
spots  in  the  bottom,  surrounded  as  they  are  by 
almost  perpendicular  cliffs  of  a  prodigious  heiglit,t 
which  intercept  the  rays  of  the  sun  lor  many 
hours,  do  not  seem  as  if  they  could  be  so  healthy 
as  the  more  e?tpo&ed  and  drier  soil  of  Sweden. 

It  is  diflScult  therefore  entirely  to  account  for 
the  mortality  of  Sweden,  without  supposing  that 
the  habiis  of  the  people,  and  the  continual  cry  of 
the  government  for  an  increase  of  subjects,  tend 
to  press  the  population  too  hard  against  tlie  limits 
of  subsistence,  and  consequently  to  produce  dis- 
eases, which  are  the  necessary  cflcct  of  poverty 


•  Thanrujis  Stalislik  (kr  Danischen  MonarcLie,  vol.  it,  tab.  ii. 
p.  5.  176^. 

t  Some  of  these  viillcys  are  strikitigly  pIctiircBqne.  The  priiicl- 
l^il  rriad  from  Cliiistiaiia  to  Dronlheim  leads  fop  iinirly  ISO 
Kiiglisli  niik'«  tliroujfb  a  contimieil  vAky  of  iLU  kind,  by  tbe  tide 
of  m  very  fine  river,  which  in  one  part  strefchcs  out  into  th*  cxtea* 
»ivc  lake  Miosen,  I  nin  iiirUncd  to  believe  timt  there  is  not  any 
river  in  all  Ktimpe,  tbe  eouiiiu  u{  which  aSanh  &uch  a  rnnstnnC 
!UCC«*ion  of  beautiful  and  romantic  sct-ncry.  It  goes  under  dif- 
fereut  names  In  diffirTcnt  parts.  The  vcrdnre  in  itic  Noiivny  val- 
leys ii  p'C<:iiliiii'ly  Bol't,  the  fuliu^  of  the  M-ees  hixurhiiit,  and  fa 
feutuiucr  110  traci»  a|)pt:ar  of  a  nortlieiii  ciiiiiatv. 
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and  bad  nourishment;  and  this,  from  observation, 
appears  to  be  really  the  case. 
'  Sweden  does  not  produce  food  sufficient  for  its 
populatiou.  Its  annual  want  in  the  article  of 
grain,  according  to  a  calculation  made  from  the 
years  1768  and  1772,  is  440,000  tuus.»  This 
quantity  or  near  it,  has  in  general  been  imported 
from  foreign  ci>untrie8,  besides  pork,  butter  and 
cheese  to  a  considerable  amount,t 

The  distillation  of  spirits  in  Sweden  is  supposed 
to  consume  above  400,000  tuns  of  grain;  and 
when  this  distillation  has  been  prohibited  by 
government,  a  variation  in  defect  appears  in  the 
tables  of  importations;^  but  no  great  variations 
in  excess  are  observable  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
in  years  oi  scanty  harvests,  which  it  is  well 
known  occur  frequently.  In  years  the  most 
abundant,  when  the  distillation  has  been  free,  it 
is  asserted  that  388.0tX>  tuns  have  in  general 
been  imported.^  It  follows  therefore  that  liie 
Swedes  consume  all  the  produce  of  their  best 
years,  and  nearly  400,000  more;  and  that  in 
their  worst  years  their  consumption  must  be 
diminished  by  nearly  the  whole  deficiency  in 
their  crops.  The  mass  of  the  people  appears  to 
be  ti>o  poor  to  purcha&e  nearly  the  same  quantity 


*  Mcmoircs  du  Royauroc  dc  SiiMc,  tabic  rrii.  p.  174. 

■♦  111.  c.  vi  p.  I9S. 

X  M.  table  x]ii.  p.  -I  IS.  c.  vi.  p.  201.  T  did  not  find  oitt  ex- 
actly the  measure  of  the  SwcflUh  luii.  It  is  rather  less  lliau  our 
Mick,  m-  hiill'-qiinrtcr. 

^  Id.  c.  vi.  p.  201. 
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of  corn  at  a  very  advanced  price.  There  is  no 
adequate  encouragement  therefore  to  com  mer- 
chants to  import  in  great  abundance;  and  the 
effect  of  a  deficiency  of  one-fourth  or  une-third 
in  the  crops  is,  to  oblige  the  labourer  to  content 
himself  with  nearly  three-fourlbs  or  two-thirds 
of  the  corn  which  he  used  before,  and  to  supply 
the  rest  by  the  use  of  any  substitutes,  wliich 
Necessity,  the  mother  of  Invention,  may  suggest. 
I  have  said  nearly;  because  it  is  difhcult  (o  sup- 
pose that  the  importations  should  not  be  some- 
thing greater  in  years  of  scarcity  than  in  common 
ytjars,  though  no  marked  difference  of  this  kind 
ap|)ear8  in  the  tables  published  by  Cantzlaer. 
The  greatest  importation,  according  to  these 
tables,  was  in  the  year  1768,  when  it  amounted 
to  690,265  tuns  of  grain ;"  but  even  this  greatest 
importation  is  only  150,000  tuns  above  the  aver- 
age wants  of  the  country;  and  what  is  this,  to 
supply  a  deficiency  of  one-fourth  or  one-third 
of  a  crop  ?  The  whole  importation  is  indeed  in 
this  respect  trifling. 

The  population  of  Sweden,  at  the  time  w^hen 
Cantzlaer  wrote,  was  about  two  millions  and  a 
half.'l"  He  allows  four  tuns  of  grain  to  a  man. J 
Upon  this  supposition  the  annual  wants  of  Sweden 
would  be  ten  millions  of  tuns,  and  four  or  five 
hundred  thousand  would  go  but  a  little  way  in 
supplying  a  deficiency  of  two  millions  and  a  half 

*  ML^moircs  tin  Koyuuiiic  ile  Succlc,  table  \\\i.  p.  418. 
t  M.  cli.  vi.  p.  184. 

*  Id.  p.  lOti. 
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or  three  milUcms;  and  if  we  take  only  the  diffe- 
rence from  the  average  importation  it  will  apf>ear 
thai  the  assistance  which  the  Swedes  receive  from 
importatioa  in  a  j'ear  of  scarcity  is  perfectly 
futile. 

The  consequence  of  this  state  of  things  is,  that 
the  population  of  Sweden  is  In  a  peculiar  manner 
affected  by  every  variation  of  the  seasons;  and 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  a  very  curious  and 
inrtructive  remark  of  M.  Wargentin,  that  the 
registersof  Sweden shcwthat  the  birtbs,  marriages 
and  deaths  increase  and  decrease  according^  to 
the  state  of  the  harvests.  From  the  nine  years 
of  which  he  had  given  tables,  be  instances  the 


following: 

^^a^ri;lgle9. 

Birtb«. 

Deatbt. 

Barren  p757 

18.799 

81.S78 

C8.054 

years,    i  1756 

19.584 

63,299 

74,370 

Abundant^  1759 

23,210 

85.579 

62.662 

.    .    years,    i  1760 

23,383 

90,635 

60,083.» 

Here  it  appears 

that   in 

the  year 

1760   the 

births  were  to  the  deaths  as  15  to  10;  but  in  the 
year  1758  only  as  1 1  to  10.  By  referring  to  the 
emimerationsofthe  population  in  1757  and  1760,-f 
which  M.  M'nrgentin  has  given,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  marriages  in  the  year  I7G0  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  population  was  as  I  to  10!  ;  in  the 
year  1757,  only  as  1  to  about  124.    The  deaths  in 


*  .MoQioircs  Abtvg('s  Ac  lAcacK-mic  ilc  Siockliolnij  ]i.  *Jg, 

+  Id.  p. 'ii,2-i. 
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1760  were  to  the  whole  population  as  I  to  39,  in 
1757  as  1  to  32,  and  in  1758  as  !  lo  31. 

In  some  observations  on  the  Swedish  rcgiaters, 
M.  Wargentin  says  that  in  the  unhealthy  years 
about  1  in  29  have  died  annually,  and  in  the 
healthy  years  one  in  39 ;  and  that  taking  a  middle 
term  the  average  mortality  might  be  considered 
at  1  in  36.*  But  this  inference  docs  not  appear 
to  be  just,  as  a  mean  between  29  and  39  would 
give  34;  and  indeed  the  tables,  which  he  has 
himself  brought  forward,  contradict  an  average 
mortality  of  I  in  36,  and  prove  that  it  is  about  i 
in  34^.  '^ 

The  proportion  of  yearly  marriages  to  the 
whole  population  appears  to  be  on  an  average 
nearly  as  I  to  1!2,  and  to  vary  lietwccn  the  ex- 
tremes of  1  10  101,  and  1  to  124,  according  to  the 
temporary  prospect  of  a  support  for  a  family. 
Probably  indeed  it  varies  between  much  greater 
extremes,  as  the  period  from  which  these  calcula- 
tions are  made  is  merely  for  nine  years. 

In  another  paper  which  M.  Wargentin  pub- 
lished in  the  same  collection,  he  again  remarks 
that  in  Sweden  the  years,  which  are  the  most 
fruitful  in  produce,  are  the  most  fruitful  in  chil- 
dren.f 

If  accurate  observations  were  made  in  other 
countries,  it  is  highly  probable  that  differences  of 
the  same  kind  would  appear,  though  not  to  the 
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§anie  extent.*  With  regard  to  Sweden,  tliey 
clearly  prove  that  its  population  has  a  very  strong 
tendency  to  increase ;  and  that  it  is  not  only 
always  ready  to  follow  with  the  greatest  alert- 
uess  any  average  increase  iu  the  means  of  sub- 
sistSDce,  but  that  it  makes  a  start  forwards  at 
every  temporary  and  occasional  increase  of  food; 
by  which  means  it  is  continually  going  beyond 
the  average  increase,  and  is  repressed  by  the 
periodical  returns  of  severe  want,  and  the  diseases 
arising  from  it. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  constant  and  striking 
tendency  tn  overflowing  numbers,  strange  to  say! 
the  government  and  the  political  economists  of 
Sweden  are  continually  culling  out  for  popula- 
tion! population!  Cantzlaer  observes,  that  the 
government,  not  having  the  power  of  inducing 
strangers  to  settle  in  the  country,  or  of  augment- 
ing at  pleasure  the  number  of  births,  has  occupied 
itself  since  1748  in  every  measure  whicli  appeared 
proper  to  increase  the  population  of  the  country.^ 
But  suppose  that  the  government  really  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  inducing  strangers  to  settle, 
or  of  increasing  the  number  of  births  at  pleasure, 
what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  If  the  strangers 
were  not  such  as  to  introduce  a  better  system  of 
agriculture  they  would  either  be  starved  thcm- 


*  This  \\a»  been  confirmed  with  rcgnnl  to  Knglnnd,  by  the 
abstracts  of  pamh  rc^Utcrs  wLicli  liave  Ul«ly  been  publit^liccl. 
The  ycHTH  I  /9')  nwl  I SOC>  nrc  mnrkcd  by  k dtutintitiun  of  luaninges 
mill  binlis,  aiul  ah  iiiLTc;u»c  uf  tli.-nlbs. 
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selves,  or  cause  more  of  the  Swedes  to  be  starved ; 
and  if  the  yearly  number  of  births  were  consi- 
derably increased,  it  appears  to  me  perfectly 
clear,  from  the  tables  of  M.  Wargentin,  that  the 
principal  effect  would  be  merely  an  increase  of 
mortality.  The  actual  population  might  perhaps 
even  be  diminished  by  it;  as,  when  epidemics 
have  once  been  generated  by  bad  nourishment 
and  crowded  houses,  they  do  not  always  stop 
when  they  have  taken  off  the  redundant  popula- 
tion, but  take  off  with  it  a  part,  and  sometimes  a 
very  considerable  part,  of  thai  which  the  country 
might  be  able  properly  to  support. 

In  all  very  northern  climates,  in  which  the 
principal  business  of  agriculture  must  necessarily 
be  compressed  into  the  small  space  of  a  few 
summer  months,  it  will  almost  inevitably  happen 
that  during  this  period  a  want  of  hands  is  felt; 
but  this  temporary  want  should  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  a  real  and  effectual  demand  for 
labour,  which  includes  the  power  of  giving  em- 
ployment and  support  through  the  whole  year, 
and  not  merely  for  two  or  three  months.  The 
population  of  Sweden  in  the  natural  course  of  its 
mcrease  will  always  be  ready  fully  to  answer  this 
effectual  demand;  and  a  supply  beyond  it,  whe- 
ther from  strangers  or  an  additional  number  of 
births,  can  only  be  productive  of  misery. 

It  is  asserted  by  Swedish  authors  that  a  given 
number  of  men  and  of  days  pniduces  in  Sweden 
only  a  third  part  of  what  is  produced  by  the  same 
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number  of  each  in  some  other  countries  ;•  and 
heavy  accusations  are  in  consequence  brought 
against  the  national  industry.  Of  the  general 
grounds  for  such  accusations,  a  stranger  cannot 
be  a  competent  judge  ;  but  in  the  present  instance 
it  appears  to  me  that  more  ought  to  be  attributed 
to  the  climate  and  soil  than  to  an  actual  want  of 
industry  in  the  natives.  For  a  large  portion  of 
the  year  their  exertions  are  necessarily  cramped 
by  the  severity  of  the  climate ;  and  during  the 
time  when  they  are  able  to  engage  in  agricultural 
operations,  tlie  natural  inditiference  of  the  soil  and 
the  extent  of  surface  required  for  a  given  produce, 
inevitably  employ  a  greater  proportional  quantity 
of  labour.  It  is  well  known  in  England  that  a 
farm  of  large  extent,  consisting  of  a  poor  soil,  is 
worked  at  a  much  greater  expense  for  the  same 
produce  than  a  small  one  of  rich  land.  The  na- 
tural poverty  of  the  soil  in  Sweden,  generally 
speaking,  cannot  be  denied.^ 

In  a  journey  up  the  western  side  of  the  country, 
and  afterwards  in  crossing  it  from  Norway  to 
Stockholm,  and  thence  up  the  eastern  coast  to  the 
passage  over  to  Finland,  I  confess  that  I  saw  fewer 
marks  of  a  want  of  national  industry  than  I  should 
have  expected.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  I  very 
seldom  saw  any  land  uncultivated,  which  would 
have  been  cultivated  in  England;  and  I  certainly 
saw  many  spots  of  land  in  tillage,  which  never 

•  MJnioires  dii  Royaumc  tit  Suede,  ch.vi.  p.  191. 
+  Canulaer  nicniinns  Ifur  rctiinn  frnni   Innit  rffcdivcmflit  etl$C 
iiirjifc' as  only  llircp  groins  for  one.  fli,  vr.  p.  196. 
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would  have  been  touched  with  a  plough  here. 
These  were  lands  in  which  every  five  or  ten  yards 
there  were  large  stoues  or  rocks,  round  which  the 
plough  muse  necessarily  be  turned,  or  be  lifted 
over  them;  and  the  one  or  the  other  is  generally 
done  according  to  their  size.  The  plough  is  very 
light,  and  drawn,  by  one  horse;  and  in  ploughing 
among  the  stumps  of  the  trees  when  they  are  low» 
the  general  practice  is  to  lift  it  over  them.  The 
mail  who  holds  the  plough  does  this  very  mrablyi 
with  little  or  no  stop  to  the  horsu.  , 

or  the  value  of  those  lands  fur  tillage,  which 
are  at  present  covered  with  immense  forests,,  4 
could  be  no  judge;  but  both  the  Swedes  aod  ibe 
Norwegians  are  accused  of  clearing  these  woods 
away  too  precrijjitately,  and  without  previously 
ooDsideringwhat  is  likely  to  be  the  real  value  of  the 
land  when  cleared.  The  consequence  is,  that  for 
the  sake  of  one  good  crop  of  rye,  which  may  al- 
ways be  obtained  from  the  manure  afforded  by 
the  ashes  of  the  burnt  trees,  muc|j  growing  timber 
is  sometimes  spoiled,  and  the  land  perhaps  after- 
wards becomes  almost  entirely  useless.  After  the 
crop  of  rye  has  been  obtained,  the  common  prac- 
tice is  to  turn  cattle  in  ujion  the  grass,  which  may 
accidentally  grow  up.  If  the  land  be  naturally 
good,  the  feeding  of  the  cattle  prevents  fresh  firs 
from  rising ;  but  if  it  be  bad,  the  cattle  of  course 
cannot  rentaiu  long  in  it,  and  the  seeds,  with  which 
every  wind  is  surcharged,  sow  the  ground  agaia 
thickly  with  firs. 

On  observing  many  spots  of  this  kind  both  in 
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Norway  and  Sweden,  I  could  not  help  being  struck 
with  the  idea,  that,  though  for  other  reasons  it 
was  very  little  probable,  such  appearances  cer- 
tainly made  it  seem  possible  that  these  countries 
might  have  been  better  peopled  formerly  than  at 
present ;  and  that  lands,  which  are  now  covered 
with  forests,  might  have  produced  corn  a  thousand 
years  ago.  Wars,  plagues,  or  that  greater  dcpo- 
pulator  than  either,  a  tyrannical  government,  might 
have  suddenly  destroyed  or  expelled  the  greatest 
part  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  a  neglect  of  the  land 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  Norway  or  Sweden 
would  produce  a  very  strange  diflerence  in  the 
face  of  the  country.  But  this  is  merely  an  idea 
which  I  could  not  help  mentioning,  but  which  the 
reader  already  knows  has  not  had  weight  enough 
with  me  to  make  me  suppose  the  fact  in  any  de- 
gree probable. 

To  return  to  the  agriculture  of  Sweden.  Inde- 
pendently of  any  deficiency  in  the  national  in- 
dustt)',  there  ara  certainly  some  circumstances  in 
the  political  regulations  of  ihe  country  which  tend 
to  impede  the  natural  progress  of  its  cultivation. 
There  are  still  some  burdensome  Corves  remain- 
ing, which  the  possessors  of  certain  lands  are 
obUgcd  to  perform  for  the  domains  of  the  crown.* 
The  posting  of  the  country  is  undoubtedly  very 
cheap  and  convenient  to  the  traveller;  but  it  is 
conducted  in  a  manner  to  occasion  a  great  waste 
of  labour  to  the  farmer,  both  iu  men  and  horses. 


*  Moinoiri-^i  rtii  Rnyaiinir  <lc  SuHe,  ch.  vi,  p.  202. 
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It  IB  calculated  by  the  Swedish  economists  that 
the  labour,  which  would  be  saved  by  the  abolitiou 
of  this  system  alone,  would  produce  annually 
300,000  tuns  of  grain.*  The  very  great  distance 
of  the  markets  ia  Sweden,  and  the  very  incom- 
plete division  of  labour,  which  is  almost  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  it,  occasion  also  a  great  waste 
of  time  and  exertion.  And  if  there  be  no  marked 
wantof  diligence  and  activity  among  the  Swedish 
peasants,  there  is  certainly  a  want  of  knowledge 
as  to  the  best  modes  of  regulating  the  rutatiun  of 
their  crops,  and  of  manuring  and  improving  tlieir 
lands.f 

If  the  government  were  employed  in  removing 
these  impediments,  and  in  endeavours  to  encou- 
rage and  direct  the  industry  of  the  farmer-s  and 
to  circulate  the  best  information  on  agricultural 
subjects,  it  would  do  much  more  for  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  than  by  the  establishment  of 
five  hundred  foundling  hospitals. 

According  to  Gantzlaer,  the  principal  measures 
in  which  the  government  had  been  engaged  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  population,  were  the 
establishment  of  colleges  of  medicine,  and  of  lying- 
in  and  foundling  hospitals.;]:  The  establishment 
of  colleges  of  medicine  for  the  cure  of  the  poor 
gratis,  may,  in  many  cases,  be  extremely  benefi- 
cial, and  was  so  probably  in  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  Sweden;  but  the  example  of  tlie 


*  Memoires  du  Uoyniime  «!c  Sutde,  di.  vi.  p.  2f)i1. 
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hospitals  of  France,  which  have  the  same  object^ 
may  create  a  doubt  whether  even  such  establish- 
ments are  universally  to  be  recommended.  Lying- 
in  hospitals,  as  far  as  they  have  an  effect,  are  pro- 
bably rather  prejudicial  than  otherwise ;  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  on  which  they  are  gene- 
rally conducted,  their  tendency  is  certainly  lo 
encourage  vice.  Foundling  hospitals,  whether 
Ihey  attain  their  professed  and  immediate  object 
or  not,  are  in  everj^  view  hurtful  to  the  state;  but 
the  mode  in  which  they  operate  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  discuss  more  particularly  in  another 
chapter. 

The  Swedish  government,  however,  has  not 
been  exclusively  employed  in  measures  of  this 
nature.  By  an  edict  in  177G,  the  commerce  of 
grain  was  rendered  completely  free  throug^hout 
the  whole  interior  of  the  country;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  province  of  Scania,  which  grows  more 
than  its  consumption,  exportation  free  of  every 
duty  was  allowed.*  Till  this  period  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  southern  provinces  had  been  checked 
by  the  want  of  vent  for  their  grain,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  transport,  and  the  absolute  pro' 
hibition  of  selling  it  to  foreigners  at  anj*  price. 
The  northern  provinces  are  still  under  some  dif- 
ficulties in  this  respect ;  though,  as  ihey  never 
grow  a  quantity  sufficient  for  their  consumption, 
these  difficulties  arc  not  so  much  felt.f    It  may 
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be  observed  however,  in  general,  tliat  there  is  no 
check  more  fatal  to  improvinf;  cultivation  than  any 
difficulty  in  the  vent  of  its  produce,  which  pre- 
vents the  farmer  from  being:  able  to  obtain  in  good 
years  a  price  for  his  corn  not  much  below  the 
general  average. 

But  what  perhaps  has  contributed  more  than 
any  other  cause  to  the  lucreasin;]^  population  of 
Sweden  is  ihe  abolition  of  a  law  in  1748,  which 
limited  the  number  of  persons  to  eacli  henman  or 
farm.*  The  object  of  this  law  appears  to  have 
been,  to  force  the  children  of  the  proprietors  to 
undertake  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  fresh 
lands,  by  which  it  was  thought  that  the  whole 
country  would  be  sooner  improved.  But  it  ap- 
pears from  experience  that  these  children,  being- 
without  sufficient  funds  for  such  undertakings, 
were  obliged  to  seek  their  fortune  in  some  other 
■way;  and  great  numbers,  iu  consequence,  are 
said  to  have  emigrated.  A  father  may  now,  how- 
ever, not  only  divide  his  landed  property  into  as 
many  shares  as  he  thinks  proper,  but  these  divi- 
sions are  particularly  recommended  by  the  govern- 
ment; and  considering  the  immense  size  of  the 
Swedish  faenmans,  and  the  impossibility  of  tbcir 
being  cultivated  completely  by  one  family,  such 
divisions  must  in  every  point  of  view  be  highly 
useful. 

The    population    of    Sweden    in    1751    was 
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2,229,061*  In  1799,  according  to  an  account 
which  1  received  in  Stockholm  from  Professor 
Nicander,  the  successor  to  M.  Wargentin,  it  was 
3,043,731.  This  is  a  very  considcrabie  addition 
to  the  permanent  population  of  the  country,  which 
has  followed  a  proportional  increase  in  tlie  pro* 
duce  of  the  soil,  as  the  imports  of  corn  are  not 
greater  than  they  were  formerly,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  condition  of  the  people  is, 
on  an  average,  worse. 

This  increase,  however,  has  not  gone  forwards 
without  periodical  checks,  which,  if  ihey  have  not 
for  a  time  entirely  stopped  its  progress,  have 
always  retarded  the  rate  of  it.  How  often  these 
checks  have  recurred  during  the  last  fifty  years,  I 
am  not  furnished  with  sufficient  data  to  be  able 
to  say;  but  I  can  mention  some  of  them.  From 
the  paper  of  M.  Wargentin,t  already  quoted  in 
this  chapter,  it  appears  that  the  years  1757  wid 
1758  were  barren,  and  coraparativelymortal  years. 
If  we  were  to  judge  from  the  increased  importa* 
tion  of  I768,:|:  this  would  also  appear  to  be  an 
unproductive  year.  According  to  the  additional 
tables  with  which  M.  Wargentin  furnished  Dr. 
Price,  the  years  1771,  1772  and  1773,  were  par- 
ticularly mortal. §  The  year  1789  mu-st  have 
been  very  highly  so,  as  in  the  accounts  which  1 


*  Mcmoiros  du  Roynnme  Ac  StiJ-dc-,  cTi.  ri.  p,  IS4-. 
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received  from  Professor  Nicander,  this  year  alone 
matehally  affected  the  average  proportion  of 
births  to  deaths  for  the  twenty  years  ending  in 
1795.  This  proportion,  including  the  year  1789, 
was  100  to  77;  but  abstracting  it,  was  100  to  75; 
vrhich  is  a  great  difference  for  one  year  to  make 
ia  an  average  of  tvrenty.  To  conclude  the  cata- 
logue, the  year  1799,  when  I  was  in  Sweden, 
must  have  been  a  very  fatal  one.  In  the  provinces 
bordering  on  Norway,  the  peasants  caLled  it  the 
worst  that  they  had  ever  remembered.  The 
cattle  had  all  suffered  extremely  during  the  winter, 
from  the  drought  of  the  preceding  year;  and  in 
July>  about  a  month  before  the  harvest,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  people  was  living  upon 
bread  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  fir,  and  of 
dried  sorrel,  absolutely  without  any  mixture  of 
meal  to  make  it  more  palatable  aud  nourishing. 
The  sallow  looks  and  melancholy  countenances  of 
the  peasants  betrayed  the  unwholesonieness  of 
their  nourishment.  Many  had  died;  but  the  full 
effects  of  such  a  diet  liad  not  then  been  felt.  They 
would  probably  appear  afterwards  in  the  form  of 
some  epidemic  sickness, 

[  The  patience,  with  which  the  lower  classes  of 
people  in  Sweden  bear  these  severe  pressures  is 
perfectly  astonishing,  and  can  only  arise  from 
their  being  left  entirely  to  their  own  resources, 
and  from  the  behef  that  they  are  submitting  to 
tlie  great  law  of  necessity,  and  not  to  the  caprices 
of  their  rulers.  Most  of  the  married  labourers,  as 
has  before  been  observed,  cultivate  a  small  por- 
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tionof  land;  and  when,  from  an  tinfavourablc  sea- 
son, their  crops  fail,  or  their  cattle  die,  they  see 
the  cause  of  their  want,  and  bear  it  as  the  visita- 
tion of  Providence.  Every  man  will  submit  with 
becoming  patience  to  evils  which  he  believes  to 
arise  from  the  genera!  laws  of  nature;  but  when 
the  vanity  and  mistaken  benevolence  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  higher  classes  of  society  have, 
by  a  perpetual  interference  with  the  concerns  of 
the  lower  classes,  endeavoured  to  persuade  them, 
that  all  the  good  which  they  enjoy  is  conferred 
upon  them  by  their  rulers  and  rich  benefactors,  it 
is  very  natural  that  they  should  attribute  all  the 
evil  which  they  suffer  to  the  same  sources;  and 
patience  under  such  circumstances  cannot  reason- 
ably be  expected.  Though  to  avoid  still  greater 
evils,  we  may  be  allowed  to  repress  this  impatience 
by  force,  if  it  shew  itself  in  overt  acts;  yet  the 
impatience  itself  appears  to  be  clearly  justified  in 
this  case :  and  those  are  in  a  great  degree  an- 
swerable for  its  consequences,  whose  conduct  has 
tended  evidently  to  encourage  it. 

Though  the  Swedes  had  supported  the  severe 
dearth  of  1799  with  extraordinary  resignation;; 
yet  afterwards,  on  an  edict  of  the  government  to 
prohibit  the  distillation  of  spirits,  it  is  said  that 
there  were  considerable  commotions  in  tlie  coun- 
try. The  measure  itself  was  certainly  calculated 
to  benefit  the  people ;  and  the  mauuer  in  which  it 
was  received,  affords  a  curious  proof  of  the  dif- 
ferent temper  with   which   people  bear  an   evil 
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arising  from  the  laws  of  nature,  or  a  privation 
caused  by  the  edicts  of  a  government. 

The  sickly  periods  in  Sweden,  which  have 
retarded  the  rate  of  its  increase  in  population, 
appear  in  general  to  have  arisen  from  the  un- 
wholesome nourishment  occasioned  by  severe 
want.  And  this  want  has  been  caused  by  un- 
favourable seasons,  failing  upon  a  country  which 
was  without  any  reserved  store,  either  in  its 
general  exports  or  in  the  liberal  division  of  food 
to  the  labourer  in  common  years;  and  which  was 
therefore  peopled  fully  up  to  its  produce,  before 
the  occurrence  of  the  scanty  harvest.  Sueli  a 
state  of  things  is  a  clear  proof  that,  if,  as  some  of 
the  Swedish  economists  assert,  their  country 
ought  to  have  a  population  of  nine  or  ten  millions,* 
tliey  have  nothing  furtlier  to  do  than  lo  make  it 
produce  food  sufficient  for  such  a  number;  and 
they  may  rest  perfectly  assured  that  they  will  not 
want  moutlis  to  eat  it,  without  the  assistance  of 

J,  lying-in  and  foundling  hospitals. 

I  Notwitlistauding  the  mortal  year  of  1769,  it 
appeared  from  the  accounts  which  I  received  from, 
professor  Nicander,  that  the  general  healthiness 
of  the  country  had  increased.  The  average  mor- 
tality for  the  twenty  years  ending  1795  was  1  in 
37,  instead  of  I  in  less  than  36,  which  had  been 
the  average  of  the  preceding  twenty  years.  As 
the  rate  of  increase  had  not  been  accelerated  iu 
the  twenty  years  ending  in  1795,  the  diminisJied 

*  MutUQJics  (111  Ruyauuiu  tie  Sutdc,  ch.  vi.  p.  I  <IG, 
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mortality  must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  ia< 
creased  operation  of  the  preventive  check. — 
Another  calculation  which  1  received  from  the 
professor  Beemed  to  conHrm  this  supposition. 
According  to  M.  Wargentin»  as  quoted  by  Suss- 
milch,*  6  8tanding  marriages  produced  yearly  1 
child ;  but  in  the  latter  period,  the  proportion  of 
standing  marriages  to  annual  births  was  as  &jV» 
and  subtracting  illegitimate  children,  as  5-^  to  1; 
a  prooi'  that  in  the  latter  period  the  marriages  had 
not  been  quite  so  early  and  so  prolific. 


1825. 

From  subsequent  accounts  it  appears  that  the 
healthiness  of  Sweden  has  continued  to  increase, 
from  which  we  may  fairly  infer  that  the  condition 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  has  been  improving. 

In  all  Sweden  and  Finland  during  the  five  years 
ending  with  1805,  the  mean  number  of  the  living  at 
all  ages  was,  males  1,564,611;  females  1,683,467; 
both,  2,348,068.  Annual  average  deaths  of  males 
40,147;  of  females  39,266;  that  is,  the  annual 
mortality  of  males  was  1  of  38.97 ;  of  females  1 
of  42.87;  mean,  1  of  40.92.t 

The  annual  average  births  of  males  were  55,1 19; 

•  Gottliclie  Orcliiang,  vul,  i.  c.  vt.  ».  120,  p.  231. 

+  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  0/  Sciences  at  StocUiolm 
fortbe  year  ]H09,au<lSup|ilctii<:nt  tu the Kucyclopvclia  Britonuics, 
Article,  Mortality,  by  Mr.  Milnr,  Actuary  to  the  Sim  JMc  Assiir* 
ancc  Society.  The  period  of  five  years  here  noticed  was  free  from 
uuy  reiunrknlili;  rihiilcniics,  aiiH  VHCclnation  bad  rommciiccd  lu 
1804. 
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of  females  52,762;  both,  107,882;  that  is,  the 
proportion  of  male  births  to  the  male  population, 
was  I  of  28.38;  of  female  births  to  the  female 
population  1  of  31.92;  mean,  1  of  30.15. 

From  a  valuable  table  formed  by  Mr.  Milne  on 
these  and  other  data,  it  appears  that,  according*  to 
the  law  of  mortality  which  prevailed  in  Sweden 
during  the  five  years  ending- with  1805,  the  ex- 
pectation of  life  at  birth  would  be  for  males  37 .820, 
for  females  41.019;  both,  39.385:  and  that  half 
of  the  males  would  live  to  very  nearly  43  years  of 
age,  half  of  the  females  nearly  to  48  years  of  age, 
and  half  of  all  the  births  taken  together  to  45 
years. 

A  proportion  of  births  as  1  to  30.15,  and  of 
deaths  as  I  to  40.92,  would  give  a  yearly  excess 
of  births  to  the  population,  as  1  to  114.5,  which, 
if  continued,  would  (according  to  Table  II.  at  the 
end  of  Ch.  xi.  Bk.  ii.)  give  a  rate  of  increase  such 
as  to  double  the  population  in  less  than  80  years. 

In  the  Revue  Encyclop^dique  for  March,  1825, 
a  short  account  is  given  of  the  result  of  a  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  progress  of  population 
in  Sweden  since  1748,  from  which  it  appears,  that 
Sweden  properly  so  called,  exclusive  of  Finland, 
contained  then  1,730,483  inhabitants;  in  1773, 
1,958,797;  in  1798,  2,352,298;  and  in  1823, 
2,687.457.  In  1823,  there  had  been  56,054 
deaths,  and  98,259  births.  The  excess  of  the 
births  in  that  year  alone  was  therefore  42,205,  and 
it  is  stated  that,  supposing  the  same  excess  in  the 
next  year,  1824,  the  average  annual  excess  of  the 
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last  fifteen  years  would  be  23,333.  This  would 
be  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  108  of  the  average 
population^  an  excess  which,  if  continued,  would 
double  the  population  in  about  75  years.  Ac* 
cording  to  the  foregoing  numbers,  the  proportion 
of  the  births  to  the  population  was  in  1823  as  1 
to  27.3,  of  the  deaths  as  1  to  47.9.  The  healthiness 
of  the  country,  therefore,  and  the  rate  of  its  ia- 
crease  in  population,  has  continued  to  advance 
since  1805.  This  increase  is  attributed  to  the 
progress  of  agriculture  and  industry,  and  the 
practice  of  vaccination. 

The  gradual  diminution  of  mortality  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  is  very  striking. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  Russia. 

The  lists  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  in. 
Russia,  present  such  extraordinary  results  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  receive  them  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  suspicion ;  at  the  same  time 
the  regular  manner  in  which  they  have  been  col- 
lected, and  their  agreement  with  each  other  ia 
different  years,  entitle  them  to  attention. 

In  a  paper  presented  in  1768,  by  B.  F.  Her- 
man, to  the  academy  of  Petersburg,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Nova  Acta  Academia,  torn,  iv.,  a 
comparison  is  made  of  the  births,  deaths  and 
marriages  in  the  different  provinces  and  towns  of 
the  empire,  and  the  following  proportions  are 
givien: 
In  Petersburg  the  births  are  to  the 

burials  as 13  to   10 

In  the  government  of  Moscow  ...  21  —  10 
District  of  Moscow  excepting  the 

town     21  —  10 

Tver 26  —  10 

Novogorod     20—10 

Pskovsk 22  —  10 

Resan 20  —  10 

Veronesch 29—10 

Archbishopric  of  Vologda 23  —  10 
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Kostroma 20  —  10 

Arcliangel 13  —  10 

Tobolsk 21—10 

Town  of  Tobolsk 13  —  10 

Reval 11  —  10 

Vologda    ^„ 12  —  10 

Some  of  these  proportions  it  wtU  be  observed 
are  extiaordinarily  high.  In  Veronesch,  for  in- 
stance, the  births  nrc  to  the  deaths  nearly  as 
3  to  I,  which  is  as  great  a  proportion,  1  believe, 
as  ever  was  known  in  America.  The  average 
result  however  of  these  proportions  has  been,  in 
some  degree,  confirmed  by  subsequent  obser^-a- 
tions.  Mr.  Tooke,  in  his  View  of  the  Russiao 
Empire,  makes  the  general  proportion  of  births 
lo  burials  throughout  the  whole  country,  as  225 
to  loo,*  which  is  2^  to  1;  and  this  proportion  is 
taken  from  the  lists  of  1793.t 

From  the  number  of  yearly  marriages,  and 
yearly  births,  M.  Herman  draws  the  following 
conclusions : 

In  Petersburg  one  marriage  yields  ....  4 
In  the  government  of  Moscow  about  ...  3 

Tver 3 

Novogorod 3 

Pskovsk 3 

Resan 3 

Veronesch 4 


*  Vi>l.  ii.  b.  iii.  p.  1G2. 
t  1(1.  |).  145. 
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Vologda    t  .  ,  ,  i  .  .  .  .  t *  .  .  4 

Kostroma *  ...  3 

Archangel 4 

Reval    4 

Government  of  Tobolsk 4 

Town  of  Tobolsk,  from  1768  to  1778,    .  .  3 

from  1779  to  1783,    .  .  5 

in  1783 6 

M.  Herman  observes  that  the  fruitfulness  of 
Enarriages  in  Russia  does  not  exceed  that  of  other 
countries,  though  the  mortality  is  much  less,  as 
Eq)pears  from  the  following  proportions  drawn 
from  a  rough  calculation  of  the  number  of  inha; 
bitants  in  each  government : 

Dies  annually. 

In  Petersburg 1  in   28 

In  the  government  of  Moscow    .  .  1  -^  32 

.  District  of  Moscow 1  —  74 

Tver 1  —  75 

Novogorod 1  —  6&f 

Pskovsk 1  —  70| 

Resan 1  —  50 

Veronesch 1  —  79 

Archbishopric  of  Vologda I  —  65 

Kostroma 1  —  60 

Archangel 1  ^ —  28f 

Reval 1  —  29 

Government  of  Tobolsk 1  —  44 

Town  of  Tobolsk 1—32 

in  1783     .  .  .  .  1  —  22i 

It  may  be  concluded,  M.  Herman  says,  that  in 
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the  greatest  number  of  the  Russian  provinces  the 
yearly  mortality  is  1  in  60.* 

This  average  number  is  so  high,  and  some  of 
the  proportious  in  the  particular  provinces  are  so 
extraordinary,  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
them  accurate.  They  have  been  nearly  confirmed,  ^ 
however,  by  subsequent  lists,  which,  according 
to  Mr,  Tooke,  make  the  general  mortality  in  ali 
Russia  1  in  58.t  But  Mr.  Tooke  himself  seems 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  particular  depart- 
ment of  the  registers ;  and  I  hare  since  heard, 
from  good  authority,  that  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  omissions  in  the  burials  arc  in  all 
the  provinces  much  greater  than  the  omissions  in 
the  births  ;  and  consequently  that  the  very  great 
excess  of  births,  and  very  small  mortality,  are 
more  apparent  than  real.  It  is  supposed  that 
many  children,  particularly  in  the  Ukraine,  are 
privately  interred  by  their  fathers  without  infor- 
mation to  the  priest.  The  numerous  and  re- 
peated levies  of  recruits  take  off  great  numbers, 
whose  deaths  are  not  recorded.  From  the  fre- 
quent emigrations  of  whole  families  to  di6ferent 
parts  of  the  empire  and  the  transportation  of 
malefactors  to  Siberia,  great  numbers  necessarily 
die  on  journeys  or  in  parts  where  no  regular  lists 
arc  kept ;  and  some  omissions  are  attributed  to 
the  neglect  of  the  parish  priests,  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  recording  the  births  but  not  the  deaths. 

•  Nova  Acta  Acadcmiie,  torn.  iv. 

+  View  of  the  Russian  Empire,  vol,  iL  b.  iii.  p.  148, 
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To  these  reasons  I  slioiild  add,  that  the  popula- 
tion of  each  province  is  probably  estimated  by 
the  number  of  boors  belonging'  to  each  estate  in 
it ;  but  it  is  well  knowu  that  a  great  part  of  them 
have  leave  to  reside  in  the  towns.  Their  births 
therefore  appear  in  the  province,  but  their  deaths 
do  not.  The  a[>parent  mortality  of  the  towns  is 
not  proportion  ably  increased  by  this  emigration, 
because  it  is  estimated  according  to  actual  enu- 
meration. The  bills  of  mortality  in  the  towns 
express  correctly  the  nimibcrs  dying  out  of  a 
certain  number  knowu  to  be  actually  present  in 
these  towns;  but  the  bills  of  mortality  in  the 
provinces,  purporting  to  express  the  numbers 
dying  out  of  the  estimated  population  of  the  pro- 
vince, do  really  only  express  the  numbers  dying 
out  of  a  much  smaller  population,  because  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  estimated  population  is 
absent. 

In  Petersburg,  it  appeared  by  an  enumeration 
in  1784,  that  the  number  of  males  was  120,827, 
and  of  females  only  65,019.*  The  proportion  of 
males  was  therefore  very  nearly  double,  arising 
from  the  numbers  who  came  to  the  town  to  earn 
their  capitation  tax,  leaving  their  families  in  the 
country,  and  from  the  custom  among  the  nobles 
of  retaining  a  prodigious  number  of  their  boors  as 
household  servants  in  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 

The  number  of  births  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
population  in  Russia  is  not  different  from  acom- 


•  M«moii««  par  W.  L,  Knifll,  Nova  Acta  Acmlcnkiaj,  torn.  iv. 
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inon  average  in  otber  countries,  being  about  1  in 

According  to  the  paper  of  M.  Herman  already 
quoted,  the  proportion  of  boys  dying  within  the 
first  year  is  at  Petersburg  f,  in  the  government 


of  Tobolsk  -jV,  in  the  town  of  Tobolsk 


J,  in  the 
in  Novogorod  ^, 


Archbishopric  of  Vologda  -^, 
in  Voronesch  ^,  in  Archangel  J-.  The  very  small 
mortality  of  infants  in  some  of  these  provinces, 
particularly  as  the  calculation  does  not  seem  to 
be  liable  to  much  error,  makes  the  smalluesa  of 
the  general  mortality  more  credible.  In  Sweden, 
throughout  the  whole  country,  the  proportion  of 
infants  which  die  within  the  first  year  is  ^  or 

more-t 

The  proportion  of  yearly  marriages  in  Russia  to 
tlie  whole  population  is,  according  to  M.  Herman, 
in  the  towns,  about  1  in  100,  and  in  the  provinces 
about  1  in  70  or  80.  According  to  Mr.  Tooke,  in 
the  fifteen  governments  of  which  be  had  lists,  the 
proportion  was  1  in  92.J 

This  is  not  very  different  from  other  countries. 
In  Petersburg  indeed  the  proportion  was  1  in 
X40  ;§  but  this  is  clearly  accounted  for  by  what 
has  already  been  said  of  the  extraordinary  number 
of  the  males  in  cumparisou  of  the  females. 

The  registers  for  the  city  of  Petersburg  are  sup- 
posed to  be  such  as  can  be  entirely  depended 

•  Tooke's  View  of  (he  Russ.  Kmp.  vol.  ii.  b.  iii.  p.  147. 
t  MeiDDires  Abfugug  ilc  l'.\cad6mic  de  Slocklioluij  p.  28. 
J  View  f\i  Rii«.  Einp.  vol.  ii.  b.  iii.  p.  146. 
\  Mt'Uioirt  pnr  W.  L.  Ktafft.  Novn  Acta  Acfidcmiw,  U>m.  ir. 
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upon;  and  these  tend  to  prove  the  general  salu- 
brity of  tlie  climate.  But  there  is  one  fact  re- 
corded in  them,  wliich  is  directly  contrary  to  what 
has  been  observed  in  all  other  countries.  Tliis  is 
a  much  greater  mortahty  of  female  children  than 
of  male.  In  the  period  from  1781  to  1785,  of 
1000  boys  born  147  only  died  within  the  first 
year,  but  of  the  same  number  of  girls  310.*  The 
proportion  is  as  10  to  21,  which  is  inconceivable, 
and  must  indeed  have  been  in  some  measure  ac- 
cidental, as  in  the  preceding^  periods  the  propor- 
tion was  only  as  10  to  14  ;  but  even  this  is  very 
extraordinary,  as  it  lias  been  generally  remarked, 
that  in  every  stage  of  life,  except  during  the  period 
of  childbeariug,  the  mortality  among  females  is 
less  than  among  males.  The  climate  of  Sweden 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  different  from  that  of 
Russia;  and  M.  Wargentin  observes,  with  respect 
to  the  Swedish  tables,  tliat  it  appears  from  them 
that  the  smaller  mortality  of  females  is  not  merely 
owing  to  a  more  regular  and  less  laborious  life, 
but  is  a  natural  law,  which  operates  constantly 
from  infancy  to  old  age.f 

According  to  M.  Krafft,'|  the  halfof  all  that  are 
born  at  Petersburg  live  to  25 ;  which  shews  a 
degree  of  healthiness  in  early  life  very  unusual  for 
so  large  a  town  ;  but  after  twenty,  a  mortality 
much  greater  than  in  any  other  town  in  Europe 


*  Mcnioire  pnr  W,  L.  Krafft,  Xovn  Acta  Acadcinia-,  tnm.iv. 
+  MC-iBoires  Abtv};vK  tie  rAcatiiink  de  Stockboiu),  p.  26, 
}  NoM  Actn  Acnihm'ive,  torn.  iv. 
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takes  place,  which  is  justly  attributed  to  the  im- 
moderate use  of  brandy.*  The  mortality  between 
10  and  15  is  so  small,  that  only  1  in  47  males,  and 
1  in  29  females,  die  during  this  period.  From  20 
to  25  the  mortality  is  so  great,  that  1  in  9  males 
and  1  in  13  females  die.  The  tables  shew  thai 
this  extraordinary  mortality  ia  occasioned  princi- 
pally by  pleurisies,  high  fevers,  and  eonsuraptious. 
XHeiiriiiies  destroy  \.  high  fevers  ^.  and  consump- 
tions -J,  of  the  whole  population.  The  three  toge- 
ther take  oft* -f  of  all  that  die. 

The  general  mortality  during  the  period  from 
1781  to  1780  was,  according  to  M.  KralT^,  I  iu 
37  In  a  former  period  it  had  been  I  in  35,  and 
in  a  subsequent  period,  when  epidemic  diseases 
prevailed,  it  was  1  in  29. "f  This  average  mortality 
is  small  for  a  large  town ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
think,  from  a  passage  in  M.  Km^'s  memoir,;},  that 
the  deaths  in  the  hospitals,  the  prisons,  and  in  the 
A/uison  lies  Eufaux  trouvh,  are  either  entirely 
omitted,  or  not  given  with  correctness;  and  un- 
doubtedly the  insertion  of  these  deaths  might  make 
a  great  difference  in  the  apparent  healthiness  of 
the  town. 

In  the  Maison  lies  Enjam  trouvh  alone  the 
niorlaiity  is  prodigious.  No  regular  lists  are 
published,  and  verbal  communications  are  always 
liable  to  some  uncertainty.    I  cannot  therefore 


•  Twikc'i  View  of  (In:  Itusmn  Kiupirc,  vol.  ti.  b.  iii.  p,  IflS. 

t  M.  p  I  SI, 

X  III.  iwile,  p.  IJO. 
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rely  upon  the  informalion  wliich  I  collected  on  the 
subject;  but  iVom  the  most  caiei'ul  inquiiies  which 
I  could  make  of  the  attendants  at  the  house  in 
Petersburg,  I  understood  that  ]00  a  month  was 
the  common  average.  lu  the  preceding  winter, 
which  was  the  winter  of  1788,  it  had  not  been 
uncommon  to  bury  18  a  day.  The  average  num- 
ber received  in  the  day  is  about  10;  and  though 
they  are  all  sent  into  the  country  to  be  nursed 
three  daj's  after  they  have  been  in  tlic  house,  yet, 
as  many  of  them  are  brought  in  a  dying  state,  the 
mortality  must  necessarily  be  great.  The  number 
said  to  be  received  appears,  indeed,  almost  incre- 
dible; but  from  what  I  saw  myself,  I  should  be 
inclined  to  believe,  that  both  this  and  the  mor- 
tality before  mentioned  might  not  be  far  from  the 
truth.  I  was  at  the  house  about  noon,  and  four 
children  bad  been  just  received,  one  of  which  was 
evidently  dying,  and  another  did  not  seem  as  if  it 
would  long  survive. 

A  part  of  the  house  is  destined  to  the  purpose 
of  a  lying-in  hospital,  where  every  woman  that 
comes  is  received,  and  no  questions  are  asked. 
The  children  thus  born  are  brought  up  by  nurses 
in  the  house,  and  are  not  sent  into  the  country 
like  the  others.  A  mother,  if  she  choose  it,  may 
perform  the  office  of  nurse  to  her  own  child  in  the 
house,  but  is  not  permitted  to  take  it  away  with 
her.  A  child  brought  to  the  house  may  at  any 
time  be  reclaimed  by  its  parents,  if  they  can 
prove  themselves  able  to  support  it ;  and  all  the 
children  are  marked  and  numbered  on  being  re- 
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ceived,  that  they  may  be  known  and  produced  to 
the  parents  when  required,  who,  if  they  cannot  re- 
claim ihem,  are  permitted  to  visit  them. 

The  country  nurses  receive  only  two  roubles  a 
month,  which,  as  the  current  paper  rouble  is  sel- 
dom worth  more  than  half  a  crown,  is  only  about 
fifteen  pence  a  week;  yet  the  general  expenses 
are  said  to  be  100,000  roubles  a  month.  The  re- 
gular revenues  belonging  to  the  institution  are  not 
nearly  equal  to  this  sum;  but  the  government 
takes  on  itself  the  management  of  the  whole  affair, 
and  consequently  bears  all  the  additional  expenses. 
As  children  are  received  without  any  limit,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  expenses  should  also 
be  unlimited.  It  is  evident  that  the  most  dread- 
ful evils  must  result  from  an  unlimited  reception 
of  children,  and  only  a  limited  fund  to  support 
them.  Such  institutions,  therefore,  if  managed 
properly,  that  is,  if  the  extraordinary  mortality  do 
not  prevent  the  rapid  accumulation  of  expense, 
cannot  exist  long  except  under  the  protection  of 
a  very  rich  government;  and  even  under  such  pro- 
tection the  period  of  their  failure  cannot  be  very 
distant. 

At  six  or  seven  years  old  the  children  who  have 
been  sent  into  the  country  return  to  the  house, 
where  they  are  taught  all  sorts  of  trades  and 
manual  operations.  The  common  hours  of  work- 
ing are  from  G  to  12,  and  from  2  till  4.  The  girls 
leave  the  house  at  18,  and  the  boys  at  20  or  21. 
When  the  house  is  too  full,  some  of  those  which 
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have  been  seat  into  the  country  are  not  brought 
back. 

The  principal  mortality,  of  course,  takes  place 
among  tlie  Infants  who  arc  just  received,  and  the 
children  which  are  brought  up  in  the  house ;  but 
there  is  a  considerable  mortality  amongst  those 
who  are  returned  from  the  country,  and  areiu  the 
firmest  stages  of  life.  I  was  in  nnme  degree  sur- 
prised at  hearing  this,  after  having  been  particu- 
larly struck  with  the  extraordinary  degree  of  neat- 
ness, cleanliness  and  sweetness,  which  appeared 
to  prevail  in  every  department.  The  house  itself 
had  been  a  jtalace,  and  all  the  rooms  were  large, 
airy,  and  even  elegant.  I  was  present  while  180 
boys  were  dining.  They  were  all  dressed  very 
neatly;  the  table-cloth  was  clean,  and  each  had  a 
separate  napkin  to  himself.  The  provisions  ap- 
peared to  be  extremely  good,  and  there  was  not 
the  smallest  disagreeable  smell  in  the  room.  In 
the  dormitories  there  was  a  separate  bed  for  each 
child;  ilie  bedsteads  were  of  iron  without  tester 
or  curtains,  and  the  coverlids  and  sheets  particu- 
larly clean. 

This  degree  of  neatness,  almost  inconceivable 
in  a  large  institution,  was  to  be  attributed  princi- 
pally to  the  present  Empress  Dowager,  who  in- 
terested herself  in  all  the  details  of  the  manage- 
ment, and,  when  at  Petersburg,  seldom  passed  a 
week  without  inspecting  them  in  person.  The 
mortality  which  takes  place  in  spite  of  all  these 
attentions,  is  a  clear  proof,  that  the  constitution  in 
early  youth  cannot  support  confinement  and  work 
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for  eight  hours  in  the  day.  The  children  had  all 
rather  a  pale  and  sickly  coimtenance,  and  if  a 
judgment  had  been  formed  of  the  national  beaiUy 
from  the  girls  and  boys  in  ibis  establishment,  it 
would  have  been  most  unfavourable. 

It  is  erident,  that,  if  the  deaths  belonging:  to 
this  institution  be  omitted,  the  bills  of  mortality 
for  l*ctersburg  cannot  give  a  representation  iii 
any  degree  neai-  the  truth  of  the  real  state  of  the 
city  with  respect  to  healthiness.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  recollected,  that  some  of  the 
observations  uhicli  attest  its  healthiness,  such  as 
the  number  dying  in  a  thousand.  &c.,  are  not  in- 
fluenced by  this  circumstance;  unless  indeed  we 
say,  what  is  perhaps  true,  that  nearly  all  those 
who  would  find  any  difficulty  in  rearing:  theit 
children  send  them  to  the  fouudhug  hospital ;  and 
the  mortality  among  the  children  of  those  who 
are  in  easy  circumstances,  and  live  in  comfort- 
able houses  and  airy  situations,  will  of  course  be 
much  less  than  a  general  average  taken  from  all 
that  arc  born. 

The  Maison  <le8  Enfans  trouvh  at  Moscow  is 
conducted,  exactly  upon  the  same  principle  as 
that  at  Petersburg ;  and  Mr.  Tooke  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  surprising  loss  of  children,  which  it 
had  sustained  in  twenty  years,  from  the  time  of 
its  first  establishment  to  the  year  1786.  On  this 
occasion  he  observes  that  if  we  knew  precisely 
the  number  of  those  who  died  immediately  after 
reception,  or  who  brought  in  with  them  the  germ 
of  dissolution,  a  small  part  only  of  the  mortality 
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would  probably  appear  to  be  fairly  attributable 
to  the  foundling  hospital;  as  none  would  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  lay  the  loss  of  these  certain, 
Tictims  to  death  to  the  account  of  a  philanthropic 
institution,  which  enriches  the  country  from  year 
to  year  with  an  ever-increasing  number  of  healthy, 
active,  and  industrious  burghers.* 

It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  the  greatest 
part  of  this  premature  mortality  is  clearly  to  be 
attributed  to  these  institutions,  miscalled  philan- 
thropic. If  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  ac- 
counts which  arc  given  of  the  infant  mortality  in 
the  Russian  towns  and  provinces,  it  would  ap- 
pear to  be  unusually  small.  The  greatness  of  it, 
therefore,  at  the  foundling  hospitals,  may  jusflv 
be  laid  to  the  account  of  institutions  whicli  en- 
courage a  mother  to  desert  her  child,  at  the  very 
time  when  of  all  others  it  stands  most  in  need  of 
her  fostering  care.  The  frail  tenure  by  which  an 
infant  holds  its  life  will  not  allow  of  a  remitted 
attention,  even  for  a  few  hours. 

The  surprising  mortality  which  takes  place  at 
these  two  foundling  hospitals  of  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  which  are  managed  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  (as  all  who  have  seen  them  with  one  con- 
sent assert,)  appears  to  me  inccntrovertibly  to 
pn)ve,  that  the  nature  of  these  institutions  is  not 
calculated  to  answer  the  immediate  end  that  they 
have  in  view  ;  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  preser- 
vation of  a  certain  number  of  citizens  to  the  state 
who  might  otherwise  perhaps  perish  from  poverty 

•  View  of  tlic  Rmsian  Empire,  vol.  ii,  li.  iii.  ji.  201. 
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or  false  shame.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  if 
tlie  children  received  into  these  hospitals  had 
been  left  to  the  management  of  their  parents, 
taking  the  chance  of  all  the  difficulties  in  which 
they  might  be  involved,  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  ihcm  would  have  reached  the  age  of  man- 
hood, and  have  become  useful  members  of  the 
state. 

^V^leu  we  look  a  little  deeper  into  this  subject. 
it  will  appear  that  these  institutions  not  only  fail 
in  their  immediate  object,  but  by  encouraging  in 
the  most  marked  manner  habits  of  licentiousness, 
discourage  marriaf^e,  and  thus  weaken  the  main 
spring  of  population.  All  the  well-informed  men, 
with  whom  I  conversed  on  this  subject  at  Peters- 
burg, agreed  invariably  that  the  institution  had 
produced  this  effect  in  a  surprising  degree.  To 
have  a  child  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
trifling  faults  which  a  girl  could  commit.  An 
English  merchant  at  Petersburg  told  me,  that  a 
Russian  girl  living  in  his  family,  under  a  mistress 
who  was  considered  as  very  strict,  had  sent  six 
children  to  the  foundling  hospital  without  the  loss 
of  lier  place. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  generally 
speaking  six  children  are  not  common  in  this  kind 
of  intercourse.  Where  habits  of  licentiousness 
prevail,  the  births  are  never  in  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  people  as  in  the  married 
state ;  and  therefore  the  di.scourageraeut  to  mar- 
riage, arising  from  this  licentiousness,  and  the 
diminished  number  of  hirlhs.  which  is  the  couse- 
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quencc  of  it,  will  much  more  than  counterbalance 
any  encouragement  to  marriage  from  the  prospect 
held  out  to  parents  of  disposing  of  the  children 
which  they  cannot  support. 

Considering  the  extraordinary  mortality  which 
occurs  in  tliese  institutions,  and  the  habits  of 
licentiousness  which  ihcv  have  an  evident  ten- 
dency  to  create,  it  may  perhaps  be  truly  said, 
that,  if  a  person  wished  to  check  population,  and 
were  not  solicitous  about  the  means,  he  could  not 
propose  a  more  effectual  measure,  than  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  sufficient  number  of  foundling  hos- 
]>itals,  uulimited  as  to  their  reception  of  children. 
And  with  regard  to  the  moral  feelings  of  a  nation, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  they  must  not  be  sen- 
sibly impaired  by  encouraging  mothers  to  desert 
their  offspring,  and  endeavouring  to  teach  them 
that  their  love  for  their  new-born  infants  is  a  pre- 
judice which  it  is  the  interest  of  their  country  to 
eradicate.  An  occasional  child-murder  from  laisc 
shame,  is  saved  at  a  very  high  price,  if  it  can  only 
be  done  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  best  and 
most  useful  feelings  of  the  human  heart  in  a  great 
part  of  the  nation. 

On  the  supposition  that  foundling  hospitals  at- 
tained their  proposed  end,  the  state  of  slavery  in 
Russia  would  ]>erhaps  render  Ihem  more  justifi- 
able in  that  country  than  in  any  other;  because 
every  child  brought  up  at  the  foundling  hospitals 
becomes  a  free  citizen,  and  in  this  capacity  is 
likely  to  be  more  useful  to  the  state  than  if  it  had 
merely  increased  the  number  of  slaves  belonging 
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to  an  individual  proprietor.  But  in  countries  not 
similarly  circumstanced,  the  most  complete  suc- 
cess in  institutions  of  thi«c  kind  would  be  a  glaring 
injustice  to  other  parts  of  the  society.  Tlie  true 
encouragement  to  marriage  is  the  high  price  of 
labour,  and  an  increase  of  employments  which 
require  to  be  supplied  with  proper  hands  ;  but  if 
the  principal  part  of  these  employments,  appren- 
ticeships, &c.,  be  filled  up  by  foundlings,  the  de- 
mand for  labour  among  the  legitimate  part  of  the 
society  must  be  proportionally  diminished,  (he 
difficulty  of  supporting  a  family  increased,  and 
the  best  encouragement  to  marriage  removed. 

Russia  has  great  natural  resources.  Its  produce 
is,  in  its  present  state,  above  its  consumption  ;  and 
it  wants  nothing  but  greater  freedom  of  industrious 
exertion,  and  an  adequate  vent  for  its  commodi- 
ties in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  to  occa- 
sion an  increase  of  population  astonishingly  rapid. 
The  principal  obstacle  to  this,  is  the  vassalage,  or 
rather  slavery,  of  the  peasants*,  and  the  ignorance 
and  indolence  which  almost  necessarily  accom- 
pany such  a  state.  The  fortune  of  a  Russian  noble- 
man is  measured  by  the  number  of  boors  that  he 
possesses,  which  in  general  are  saleable  like  cattle, 
and  not  adacripti  gkbfe.  His  revenue  arises  from 
a  capitation  tax  on  all  the  males.  When  the  boors 
upon  an  estate  are  increasing,  new  divisions  of 
land  are  made  at  certain  intervals:  and  cither 
more  is  taken  into  cultivation,  or  the  old  shares 
are  subdivided.  Each  family  is  awarded  such  a 
portion  of  land  as  it  can  properly  cultivate,  and 
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will  eimble  it  to  pay  the  lax.  It  is  evidently  the 
iDtcrcst  of  the  boor  not  to  improve  his  lands  much, 
and  appear  to  get  considerably  more  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  support  bis  family  and  pay  the  poll- 
tax;  because  the  natural  consequence  will  be, 
that  in  the  next  division  which  takes  place,  the 
farm  which  he  before  possessed  will  be  considered 
as  capable  of  supporting  two  families,  and  he  will 
l>e  deprived  of  the  half  of  it.  The  indolent  culti- 
vation that  such  n  state  of  things  must  produce  is 
easily  conceivable.  When  a  boor  is  deprived  of 
much  of  the  land  which  he  had  before  used,  he 
makes  complaints  of  inability  to  pay  his  tax,  and 
demands  permission  for  liimself  or  his  sons  to  go 
and  earn  it  in  the  towns.  This  permission  is  in 
general  eagerly  sought  after,  and  is  gninted  with- 
out much  difficulty  by  the  Seigneurs,  in  conside- 
ration of  a  small  increase  of  the  poll-tax.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  lands  in  the  country  are 
left  half  cultivated,  and  tlie  genuine  spring  of  po- 
pulation impaired  in  its  source. 

A  Russian  nobleman  at  Petersburg,  of  whom  I 
asked  some  questions  respecting  the  management 
of  his  estate,  lold  mc,  that  lie  never  troubled  him- 
self to  inquire  whether  it  was  properly  cultivated 
or  not,  which  he  seemed  to  consider  as  a  matter 
ID  which  he  was  not  in  the  smallest  degree  con- 
cerned. C'Wrt  m>W  (Vff/,  says  he,  ccia  me  fail  iii 
bkn  m  null.  He  gave  his  boors  permission  to  earn 
their  tax  how  and  where  tbey  liked,  and  as  long 
as  he  received  it  he  was  satisfied.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  by  this  kind  of  conduct  he  sacrificed 
the  future  ]>opulnlion  of  his  estate,  and  the  con- 
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sequent  future  increase  of  his  revenues,  to  consi- 
derations  of  indolence  and  present  convenience. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  of  late  years  many 
noblemen  have  attended  more  to  the  improvemeut 
and  population  of  their  estates,  instigated  princi- 
pally by  the  precepts  and  example  of  the  empress 
Catharine,  who  made  the  greatest  exertions  lo 
advance  the  cultivation  of  the  country.  Her  im- 
mense importations  of  German  settlers  not  only 
contributed  to  people  her  state  with  free  citizens 
instead  of  slaves,  but,  what  was  perhaps  of  still 
more  importance,  to  set  an  example  of  industry, 
and  of  modes  of  directing  that  industry,  totally 
unknown  to  the  Russian  peasants. 

These  exertions  have  been  attended,  upon  the 
whole,  with  g'reat  success ;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that,  during  the  reign  of  the  late  em- 
press and  since,  a  very  considerable  increase  of 
cultivaliuu  and  of  population  has  been  going 
forward  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire. 

In  the  year  1763,  an  enumeration  of  the  people, 
estimated  by  the  poll-tax,  gave  a  population  of 
14,720,600;  and  the  same  kind  of  enumeration  in 
1783  gave  a  population  of  25,677,000,  which,  if 
correct,  shews  a  very  extraordinary  increase;  but 
it  is  supposed  that  the  enumeration  in  1783  was 
more  correct  and  complete  than  the  one  in  1703. 
Including  the  provinces  not  subject  to  the  poll-tax, 
the  general  calculation  for  17C3  was  20,000,000, 
and  for  1790,  30,000,000.* 

*  Took«N  View  of  the  Rujsrnn  Empire,  vol.  ii.  book  iii.  *ec(.  i. 
p.  l'J6,  ct  icq. 
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In  a  subsequent  edition  of  Mr.  Tooke's  View  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  a  table  of  tbe  births,  deaths 
and  marriages  in  the  Greek  church,  is  given  for 
the  year  1799,  taken  from  a  respectable  German 
periodical  publication,  and  iaithfully  extracted 
from  the  general  returns  received  by  the  synod. 
It  contains  all  the  eparchies  except  Bruzlaw» 
which,  from  the  peculiar  difficulties  attending  a 
correct  list  of  mortality  in  that  eparchy,  could  not 
be  inserted.     The  general  results  are. 


Mates. 

Females. 

Totdfl. 

531,015. 

400,900. 

991,915. 

275,582. 

204,307. 

540,389. 

OMOsl  «''^2=- 


Births, 
Deaths, 

Marriages,  257,513. 
Overplus   ^  Males,  255,432^ 

of  births,  |  Females.  1 

To  estimate  the  population  Mr.  Tooke  muJti- 
plies  the  deaths  by  58.  But  as  this  table  has  the 
appearance  of  being  more  correct  than  those 
which  preceded  it,  and  as  the  proportion  of  deaths 
compared  with  the  births  is  greater  in  this  table 
than  in  the  others,  it  is  probable  that  58  is  too 
great  a  multiplier.  It  may  be  observed,  that  ia 
this  table  the  births  are  to  the  deaths  nearly  as 
183  to  100,  the  births  to  marriages  as  385  to 
100,  and  the  deaths  to  the  marriages  as  210  to 
100. 

These  arc  all  more  probable  proportions  than 
the  results  of  the  former  tables. 
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1825. 

The  populatiou  of  Russia,  incltidiiig  the  wan- 
dering tribes,  and  the  acquired  territories,  was  in 
1822  estimated  at  54,470,931.  But  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  population  to  examine,  is 
that  where  lists  of  the  births,  deaths  and  mar- 
riages can  be  obtained. 

The  following  table,  which  is  given  in  the  Ency- 
cloptedla  Britannica,  under  the  head  of  Russia,  is 
formed  from  the  reports  published  by  the  Synod, 
including  only  the  members  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church,  the  most  numerous  body  of  the  people. 


180(> 

1810              IBIS 

1820 

Marriages 
Dcallis 

299.057 

l,3CI,286 

t<  18.585 

320,389 

l.3"4,92G 

903,330 

329,083 

1,157,G0P 

820,383 

317,805 
1,570,399 

917,fi80 

The  population  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church 
is  estimated  at  40,351,000. 

If  the  average  excess  of  the  births  above  the 
deaths  be  applied  to  the  14  years  ending  with 
1820,  it  will  appear  that,  from  this  excess  alone, 
the  populatiou  had  increased  in  that  period, 
8,064,616;  and  if  the  populalion  in  1820  were 
40,351,000,  the  populaticiiin  1806  was32,2S6,384. 
Comparing  the  average  excess  of  births  with  the 
average  population  during  the  14  years,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  proportion  is  as  1  to  63,  which 
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(according  to  Table  II.  at  the  end  of  the  11th 
Chapter  of  this  Book)  would  double  the  population 
in  less  than  44  years ;  a  most  rapid  rate  of  in- 
crease. 

The  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  is  a  little 
above  45  to  1;  of  births  to  deaths,  as  5  to  3 ;  of 
marriages  to  the  population,  as  I  to  114  ;  of  births 
to  the  population  as  1  to  25.2  ;  and  of  deaths  to 
the  population,  or  the  mortality,  as  1  to  41.9. 

Most  of  these  proportions  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  those  mentioned  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  chapter  ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  more  accurate  ;  and  they  certainty 
accord  better  with  the  very  rapid  increase  of  po- 
pulation which  is  known  to  be  going  on  in  Russia. 

The  apparent  increase  of  mortality  is  to  be  at- 
tributed rather  to  the  former  inaccuracy  of  the 
registers,  than  to  increased  unhealthiness.  It  is 
pow  allowed  that  the  registers  before  1796  were 
very  imperfectly  kept. 
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Of  the  C'heck$  to  Popitiafha  *«  tAc  MidtUe  Paris  of 
Europe. 

I  iiAvi:  dwelt  longer  on  ihe  northern  states  of 
Europe  thaa  their  relative  importance  might  to 
some  appear  to  demand,  because  their  internal 
economy  is  in  many  rts|>ects  essentially  differeot 
from  our  own,  and  a  personal  though  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  these  countries  has  enabled  me 
to  mention  a  tew  particulars  which  have  not  yet 
been  before  the  public,  lu  the  middle  parts  of 
Europe  the  division  of  labour,  the  distribution  of 
employments  and  the  proportion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  differ  so  little  from  what  is 
observable  in  £ngland,  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  seek  for  the  checks  to  their  population  in  any 
peculiarity  of  habits  and  manners  sulBciently 
marked  to  admit  of  description,  X  shall  therefore 
endeavour  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  prin- 
cipally to  some  inferences  drawn  from  the  lists  of 
births,  marriages  and  deaths  in  different  coun- 
tries; and  these  data  will,  in  many  important 
points,  give  us  more  information  respecting  their 
internal  economy  than  we  could  receive  from  the 
most  observing  traveller. 

One  of  the  most  curious  and  instructive  points 
of  view,  in  which  we  can  consider  lists  of  this 
kind,  appears  to  me  to  be  the  dependence  of  the 
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marriages  on  the  Heaths.  It  has  been  justly  ob- 
served by  Montesquieu,  that,  wherever  there  is  a 
place  for  two  persons  to  live  comfortably,  a  marriage 
will  certainly  ensue:*  but  in  most  of  the  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  in  the  present  state  of  their  po- 
pulation, experience  will  not  allow  us  to  expect 
any  sudden  and  great  increase  in  the  means  of 
supporting  a  family.  The  place  therefore  fur  the 
new  marriage  must,  in  general,  be  made  by  the 
dissolution  of  an  old  one;  and  we  find  in  conse- 
quence, that  except  after  some  great  mortality, 
from  whatever  cause  it  may  have  proceeded,  or 
some  sudden  change  of  policy  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  cultivation  and  trade,  the  number  of  annual 
marriages  is  regulated  principally  by  the  number 
of  annual  deaths.  Tliey  reciprocally  influence 
each  other.  There  are  few  cuitntnes  in  which 
the  common  people  have  so  much  foresight,  as  to 
defer  marriage  till  they  have  a  fair  prospect  of 
being  able  to  support  properly  all  their  children. 
Some  of  the  mortality  therefore,  in  utmost  every 
country,  is  forced  by  the  too  great  frequency  of 
marriage;  and  in  every  country  a  great  mortality, 
whether  arising  principally  from  this  cause  or 
occasioned  by  the  number  of  great  towns  and 
manufactories  and  the  natural  unliealthiness  of  the 
situation,  will  necessarily  produce  a  great  fre- 
quency of  marriage. 

A  most  striking  exemplification  of  this  observa- 
tion occurs  in  the  case  of  some  villages  in  Holland. 
Sussmilch  has  calculated  the  mean  proportion  of 

*  Esprit  des  Loiz,  lir.  xiii.  c.  x. 
VOt..  1.  T 
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aDuual  marriages  compared  witli  the  number  of 
inbabitauts  as  between  1  in  107  and  1  in  ]  \%  id 
countries  which  have  not  been  thinned  by  plagues 
or  wars,  or  in  which  there  is  no  sudden  increase 
iu  llie  means  of  subsistence.*  And  Crome,  a  later 
statistical  writer,  taking  a  mean  between  1  in  92 
and  1  iu  122,  estimates  the  average  proportion  of 
marriages  to  inhabitants  as  1  to  lOd.f  I3ul  in  the 
registers  of  22  Dutch  villages,  the  accuracy  of 
which,  according  to  Sussmilcb,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  it  appears  that  out  of  64  persons  there 
is  1  annual  marriage.J  This  is  a  most  extraor- 
dinary deviation  from  the  mean  proportion.  When 
Ihrstsaw  this  number  mentioned,  not  having  then 
adverted  to  the  mortality  iu  these  villages,  I  was 
much  astonished;  and  very  little  satisfied  with 
Sussmilch's  attempt  to  account  for  it,  by  talkirg 
of  the  great  number  of  trades,  and  the  various 
means  of  getting  a  livelihood  in  Uol)and;§  as  it  is 
evident  that,  the  country  having  been  long  in  the 
same  state,  there  would  be  no  reason  to  expect 
any  great  accession  of  new  trades  and  new  means 

•  Sussmilch,  Goulitrhc  Ordnung,  vol.  i.  c.  iv,  sect,  hi.  p,  126. 

f  Cromf,  ucbcr  die  CiruBiicuiidllcvbllicrung  dcr  Eiirop.  Staaten, 
p,  88,  Leips.  1785. 

t  SasiiDilch,  GdttUclic  Orduung,  vol.  i.  c.  \v,  sect.  Iviit.  p,  127, 
fiiicli  «  pi-ojwrtioii  of  marriHgcK  co«W  not,  liowcvtr,  be  supplied  ia 
II  I'otintry  like  itolland,  from  Ihc  biriliJS  within  ihc  territory,  but 
must  be  cuus«cl  priiici^jally  by  the  iuflux.  vi  furcigncnt  :  and  it  \t 
kQnwri  that  *uch  an  influx,  before  the  Revohition,  was  constRiitl? 
tnk!n^  place.  Holland,  indeed,  has  been  called  the  grave  of  Qer* 
»ai)y. 

§  Siimuikb,  Gottliche  Onlnung,  voL  i.  s.  iv.  sect,  Iviu.  p.  12B, 
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of  !;ub5ti3tence,  and  the  old  ones  would  of  course 
all  be  full.  But  the  difficulty  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure eolved,  when  it  appeared  that  the  mortality 
was  between  I  in  22  and  1  in  23,*  instead  of 
being  I  in  3r>,  as  is  usual  when  the  marriages  are 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  108.  The  births  and 
deaths  were  nearly  equal.  The  extraordinary 
number  of  marriages  was  not  caused  by  the 
opening  of  any  new  sources  of  subsistence,  and 
therefore  produced  no  increase  of  population. 
It  was  merely  occasioned  by  the  rapid  dissolution 
of  the  old  marriages  by  death,  and  the  consequent 
vacancy  of  some  employment  by  which  a  family 
could  be  supported. 

It  might  be  a  question,  in  this  case,  whether 
the  too  great  frequency  of  marriage,  that  is,  the 
pressure  of  the  population  too  hard  against  the 
limits  of  subsistence,  contributed  most  to  produce 
the  mortality;  or  the  mortality,  occasioned  natu- 
rally by  the  employments  of  the  people  and  un- 
healthiness  of  the  country,  the  frequency  of  mar- 
riage. In  the  present  instance  I  should,  without 
doubt,  incline  to  the  latter  supposition ;  particu- 
larly as  it  seems  to  be  generally  agreed,  that  the 
common  people  in  Holland  before  the  Revolution 
were,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  good  state.  The  great 
mortality  probably  arose  partly  from  the  natural 
marshiness  of  the  soil  and  the  number  of  canals, 
and  partly  from  the  very  great  proportion  of  the 
people  engaged  in  sedentary  occupations,  and  the 

*  Siwsmilcli,  (Joltlic-lif  Ordnnng,  vol.  i.  c,  ii.  acct.ixxvi-  P-  M- 
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very  sniall  number  in  the  healthy  employments 
of  agriculture. 

A  very  curious  and  striking  contrast  to  these 
Dutch  villages,  tending  to  ilhistratc  the  present 
subject,  will  be  recollectetl  in  what  was  said  re- 
specting the  state  of  Norway.  In  Norway  the 
mortality  is  I  in  48.  and  the  marriages  are  I  in 
130.  in  the  Dutch  villages  the  mortality  1  in  23, 
and  the  marriages  1  in  64.  The  difierence  both 
in  the  marriages  and  deaths  is  above  double. 
They  maintain  their  relative  proportions  in  a  very 
exact  manner,  and  shew  how  much  the  deaths 
and  marriages  mutually  depend  upon  each  other; 
and  that,  except  where  some  sudden  start  in  the 
agriculture  of  a  country  enlarges  the  means  of 
subsistence,  an  increase  of  marriages  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  mortality,  and 
vice  vcrsA. 

In  Russia  this  sudden  start  in  agriculture  has 
in  a  great  measure  taken  place;  and  consequently, 
though  the  mortality  is  very  small,  yet  the  pro- 
portion of  marriages  is  not  so.  But  in  the  progress 
uf  the  population  of  Russia,  if  the  proportion  of 
marriages  remain  the  same  as  at  present,  the 
mortality  will  inevitably  increase;  or  if  the  mor- 
tality remain  nearly  the  same,  the  proportion  of 
marriages  wilt  diminish. 

Sussmilcli  has  produced  some  striking  instances 
of  this  gradual  decrease  in  the  proportional  num- 
ber of  marriages,  in  the  progress  of  a  country  to 
a  greater  degree  of  cleanliness,  healthiness  and 
population,  and  a  more  complete  occupation  of  all 
the  means  of  gaining  a  livclihuod. 
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In  the  town  of  Halte,  ia  ibe  year  1700.  the 
number  of  annual  marriages  was  to  the  whole  po- 
]>ulation  as  ]  to  77.  During  the  course  of  the  55 
following  years,  this  projjuilion  changedgradually.. 
according  to  Sussmitch's  calculation,  to  1  in  107.* 
This  is  a  most  extraordinary  clifierence,  and,  if 
the  calculation  were  quilc  accurate,  would  prove 
to  what  a  degree  the  check  to  marriage  had  ope- 
rated, and  hosv  completely  it  had  measured  itself 
to  the  means  of  subsistence.  As  however  the 
number  of  people  is  estimated  by  calculation  and 
not  taken  from  enumerations,  this  very  great  dif- 
ference in  the  pruportinns  may  not  be  perfectly 
correct,  or  may  be  occasioned  in  ])art  by  other 
causes. 

In  the  town  of  Lcipsic,  in  the  year  1(320,  the 
annual  marriages  were  to  the  population  as  1  lu 
82;  from  the  year  1741  to  175(j  they  were  as  I  to 
120.t 

Tn  Augsburg,  in  1510,  the  proportion  of  mar- 
riages to  the  population  was  1  to  80;  in  1750  as  1 
to  123.^ 

In  Daulzic,  in  the  year  1705,  the  proportion 
was  as  1  to  89;  in  1745  as  1  to  118.^ 

In  the  dukedom  of  Magdeburgh,  in  1700,  the 
proportion  was  as  J  to  87;  from  1752  to  1755  as 
1  to  125. 

In   the  principality  of    Halberstadt  in    1690, 

*  Sus^milch,  Gottlictic  OvAwMw^t  ^'<j''  *•  ^'*  i^-  *^^^-  '^^i''  P-  13<^> 
t  1(1.  sect.  Ixin.  p.  134, 

♦  Id.  sect.  Ixiv.p.  134. 
.  %  Id.  sea.  lutv,  p,  135. 
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the  proportion  was  as  1  to  88;  in  1756  as  1  to 
112. 

Id  the  dukedom  of  Cleves,  in  1705,  the  pro- 
portion was  1  to  83;  in  17o5,  1  to  100. 

Id  the  Churmark  of  Brandeobargb,  in  170C^ 
the  proportion  waa   1   to  7G;    in   1755,    1   to 

loe* 

More  instances  of  this  kind  might  be  produced; 
but  these  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  lu  countries, 
where  from  a  sudden  increase  in  the  means  of 
subsistence,  arising  either  from  a  great  previous 
mortality  or  from  improving  cultivation  aud  trade, 
room  has  been  made  for  a  g^eat  proportion  of 
marriages,  this  proportion  will  annually  decrease 
as  the  new  employments  are  hlled  up,  aud  there 
is  no  further  room  for  an  increasing  population. 

But  in  countries  which  have  long  been  fully 
peopled,  in  which  the  morialily  continues  the 
same,  and  in  which  no  new  sources  of  subsistence 
are  opening,  the  marriages  being  regulated  prin- 
cipally by  the  deaths,  will  generally  bear  nearly 
the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  ]>oputatiuu  at 
one  period  as  at  another.  And  the  same  con- 
stancy will  take  place  even  in  countries  where 
there  is  an  annual  increase  in  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence, pruvided  this  increase  be  uniform  and  per- 
manent. Supposing  it  to  be  such,  as  for  half  a 
century  to  allow  every  year  of  a  fixed  proportion 
of  marriages  beyond  those  dissolved  by  death,  the 
population  would  then  be  increasing,  and  perhaps 


*  SuMRiilcfa,  Ggttliche  Orduuog,  vd.  i.  c.  iv.  5«ct.  Ixxi.  p.  14l>. 
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rapidi)';  but  it  is  evident,  that  the  proportion  of 
marriages  to  the  whole  population  might  remain 
the  same  during;  the  whole  period. 

This  proportion  Sussmilch  has  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  in  different  countries  and  different  situa- 
tions. In  the  villages  of  the  Churmark  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  one  marriage  out  of  109  persons  takes 
place  annually:*  and  the  general  proportion  lor 
agricultural  villages  he  thinks  may  be  taken  at 
between  1  in  108  and  1  in  llS.f  In  the  small 
towns  of  the  Churmark,  where  the  mortality  is 
greater,  the  proportion  is  1  to  98;J  in  the  Dutch 
villages  mentioned  before,  I  to  64;  in  Berlin  1 
to  110;^  in  Paris  1  to  137.(1  According  to  Crome, 
in  the  unmarryhig  cities  of  Paris  and  Rome  the 
proportion  is  only  1  to  60.^ 

All  general  proportions  however  of  every  kind 
should  be  applied  with  considerable  caution,  as  it 
seldom  happens  that  tlie  increase  of  food  and  of 
]>opulation  is  uniform ;  and  when  the  circum- 
stances of  a  country  are  varying,  either  from  this 
cause  or  from  any  change  in  the  habits  of  the 
people  with  respect  to  prudence  and  cleanliness, 
it  is  evident  that  a  proportion  which  is  true  at  one 
period  will  not  be  so  at  another. 

*  Sussmilch.  (iuCtlickc  Ordnmig,  vol.  i.  c.  iv.  sect.  Ivi.  p.  133. 
+  Id.  sect,  Ixxv.  p.  14". 
X   Id.  sect.  Ix.  p.  I2S1. 
\  Ibid. 

II  Id.  Bcct.  Uix.  p.  137, 

%  Cronie,  nvbcr  tiieUroste  uiid  Uwulkciuiig  dei  l^uro|)ul«ulieii 
Sualcii,  |).  89. 
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Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  lay  down  rules 
on  these  subjects  that  do  iiot  admit  of  exceptions. 
Generally  speaking,  it  might  be  taken  for  granted 
that  an  increased  facility  in  the  means  of  gaining 
a  livelihood,  either  from  a  great  previous  mortality 
or  from  improving  cultivation  and  trade,  would 
produce  a  greater  proportion  of  annual  marriages; 
but  this  effect  might  nut  perhaps  follow.     Sup- 
posing the  people  to  have  been  before  in  a  very 
depressed  stale,  and  much  of  the  mortality  to  have 
arisen  from  the  want  of  foresight  which  usually 
accompanies  such  a  state,  it  is  possible  that  the 
sudden  improvement  of  their  condition  might  give 
them  more  of  a  decent  and  proper  pride  ;  and  the 
consequence  would  be,  that  the  proportional  num- 
ber of  marriages  might  remain  nearly  the  same, 
but  they  would  all  rearmoreof  their  children,  and 
the  additional  population  that  was  wanted  would 
be  supjjiied  by  a  diminished  mortality,  instead  of 
an  increased  number  of  birtlis. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  the  pujmlatioa  uf  any 
country  had  been  long  stationary,  and  would  not 
easily  admit  of  an  increase,  it  is  possible  that  a 
change  in  the  habits  of  the  people,  from  improved 
education  or  any  other  cause,  might  diminish  the 
proportional  number  of  marriages;  but  as  fewer 
children  would  be  lost  in  infancy  from  the  diseases 
consequent  on  poverty,  the  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  marriages  would  be  balanced  by  the  dimi- 
nished mortality,  and  the  population  would  be 
kept  up  to  its  proper  level  by  a  smaller  number  of 
births. 
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Such  changes  therefore  in  the  habits  of  a  people 
should  evidently  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  most  general  rule  lluitcan  be  laid  down  on 
this  subject  is,  perhaps,  that  any //;Vrri!  eucourage- 
rnents  to  marriage  must  be  accoTn|}anied  by  an 
increased  roortalily.  The  natural  tendency  to 
marriage  is  in  every  country  so  great,  that  with- 
out any  encouragements  whatever  a  proper  place 
for  a  marriage  will  always  be  filled  up.  Such  en- 
couragements therefore  must  either  be  perfectly 
futile,  or  produce  a  marriage  where  there  is  not  a 
proper  place  for  one;  and  the  consequence  must 
necessarily  be  increased  poverty  and  mortality. 
Montesquieu,  in  his  LettresPersannes,  says,  that, 
iu  the  past  wars  of  France,  the  fear  of  being  en- 
rolled in  the  militia  tempted  a  great  number  of 
young  men  to  marry  without  the  proper  means  of 
supporting  a  family,  and  the  eflfect  was  the  birth 
of  a  crowd  of  children,  **  que  Ton  cherche  encore 
**  en  France,  et  que  la  mis6re,  la  famine  et  les 
*•  maladies  en  out  (ait  disparoitre.'"* 

After  so  striking  an  illustration  of  the  necessary 
effects  of  direct  encouragements  to  marriage,  it  is 
perfectly  astonishing  that,  in  his  Esprit  des  Loix 
he  should  say  that  Europe  is  still  in  a  state  to  re- 
quire laws,  which  favour  the  propagation  of  the 
human  spccies-t 

Sussmilch  adopts  the  same  ideas;  and  though 
I    be  contemplates  the  case  of  the  number  of  mar- 


•  Lettrc  cxxii. 

t  Esprit  des  Loix,  lir.  xxiii.  c  xkti. 
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riagcs  coming  necessarily  to  a  stand  when  the 
food  is  not  capable  of  further  increase,  and  ex- 
amines some  countries  in  which  the  number  uf 
contracted  marriages  is  exactly  measured  by  the 
number  dissolved  by  death,  yet  he  still  thinks  that 
it  is  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  government  to 
attend  to  the  number  of  marriages.  He  cites  llift 
examples  of  Augustus  and  Trajan,  and  thinks  that 
a  prince  or  a  statesman  would  really  merit  the 
name  of  father  of  his  people,  if,  from  the  propor- 
tion of  1  to  120  or  126,  he  could  increase  the  mar- 
riages to  the  proportion  of  1  to  80  or  90.*  But  as 
it  clearly  appears,  from  the  instances  which  lie 
himself  produces,  that,  in  countries  which  have 
been  long  tolerably  well  peopled,  death  is  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  encouragements  to  marriage; 
the  prince  or  statesman,  who  should  succeed  in 
thus  greatly  increasing  the  number  of  marriages, 
might,  perhaps,  deserve  much  more  justly  the  title 
of  destroyer,  than  father,  of  his  people. 

The  proportion  of  yearly  births  to  the  whole  po- 
pulation must  evidently  depend  principally  upou 
the  proportion  of  the  people  marrying  annually  ; 
and  therefore,  in  countries  which  will  not  admit 
of  a  great  increase  of  population,  must,  like  the 
marriay;es,  depend  principally  on  the  deaths. 
Where  an  actual  decrease  of  population  is  not 
taking  place,  the  births  will  always  supply  the 
vacancies  made  by  death,  and  exactly  so  much 


*    Sussiaildij  Cnittlkbe   Otdtiuug,   vol.  i.  c.  iv.  sect.  Ixkviii. 
p.  ISl. 
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more  as  the  increasing  resources  of  the  country^ 
will  admit.  In  almost  every  part  of  Europe,  during 
the  intervals  of  the  great  plagues,  epidemics  or 
destructi%*e  wars,  with  which  it  is  occasionally 
visited,  the  births  exceed  the  deaths  ;  but  as  the 
mortality  varies  very  much  in  different  countries 
and  situations,  the  births  will  be  found  to  vary  in 
the  same  manner,  though  from  the  excess  of  births 
above  deaths  which  most  countries  can  admit,  not 
in  the  same  degree. 

In  39  villages  of  Holland,  where  the  deaths  are 
about  1  in  23,  the  births  are  also  about  1  in  23.* 
In  15  villages  round  Paris,  the  births  bear  the 
same,  or  even  a  greater,  proportion  to  the  whole 
population,  onaccount  of  astill  greater  mortality; 
the  births  are  1  in  22^^-  f>nd  the  deaths  the  same.f 
In  the  small  towns  of  Brandeuburgh  which  arc  in 
an  increasing  state,  the  mortality  is  1  in  2f),  and 
the  birth.s  1  in  24-YV-t  '"  Sweden,  where  the 
mortality  is  about  1  in  33,  the  births  are  1  in  284 
In  1056  villages  of  Brandenburgh  in  which  the 
mortality  is  about  1  in  39  or  40,  the  births  are 
about  1  in  30.||  In  Norway,  where  the  mortality 
is  1  in  48,  the  births  are  1  in  34.51  In  all  these 
instances,  the  births  are  evidently  measured  by 
the  deatlis,  after  making  a  proper  allowance  for 


*  Siissiuilcli,  (iottlitln:  Orclnung,  vol.  i.  c.  vi.  s.  cxvi.  p.  22S. 

t  IbiiL  iiiid  c.  ii.  *.  xxvii.  p.  93. 

}  Id.  c  ii.  8.  xxviii.  p.  80,  aod  c  vi.  ».  cxvi.  p.  225. 

%  Id.  c.  vi.  s.  cxri.  p.  225. 

II  Ibid. 

%  Thaarup's  Statietik,  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 
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the  excess  of  births  which  the  state  of  eadi  coun- 
try will  admiL 

Sftti»rir«l  writers  have  endeanmred  to  obtab 
ft  geoera]  measure  of  ntortilitv  lor  all  ooontnes 
taken  together ;  but,  if  soch  a  measure  could  be 
obtained,  1  do  not  see  what  good  purpose  it  could 
aaswer.  It  would  be  but  of  httle  use  io  ascer- 
taiaing  the  populatiou  of  Europe  or  of  the  world ; 
and  it  is  evident,  that  in  applying  ic  to  particular 
ccHiDtries  or  particular  places,  we  might  be  led 
into  the  grossest  errors.  When  the  mortality  of 
the  human  race  in  different  countries  and  different 
situations,  varies  so  much  as  from  1  io  20  to  1  in 
GO,  no  genera]  average  could  be  used  with  safety 
in  a  particular  case,  without  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  wiili  res[>ect  to 
the  number  of  towns,  the  habits  of  the  people  and 
the  healthiness  of  the  situation,  as  would  pro- 
bably supersede  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  any 
general  proportion,  by  ihe  knowledge  of  the  par- 
ticular proportion  suited  to  the  country. 

There  is  one  leading  circumstance,  however, 
affecting  the  mortality  of  countries,  which  may  be 
considered  as  very  general,  and  which  is,  at  the 
same  lime,  completely  open  to  observation.  This 
is  the  number  of  towns,  and  tbepropurlionoftown 
to  country  inhabitants.  The  unfavourable  effects 
of  close  habitations  and  sedentary  employments 
on  the  health  are  universal;  and  therefore  on  the 
number  of  people  living  in  this  manner,  compared 
with  the  number  employed  in  agriculture,  will 
much  depend  the  general  mortality  of  the  state. 
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Upon  this  principle  it  has  been  calculated  that 
when  the  ])ro])ortion  of  the  people  in  the  towns  to 
those  in  tlie  country  is  as  1  to  3,  then  the  mor- 
tality is  about  I  in  36  :  which  rises  to  1  in  35»  or 
1  in  33,  when  the  proportion  of  townsmen  to  vil- 
lagers is  2  to  5,  or  3  to  7  ;  and  falls  below  1  in  36, 
when  this  proportion  is  2  to  7,  or  1  to  4.  On  these 
grounds  the  mortality  in  Prussia  is  I  iu  33;  in 
Pomerauia,  1  in  37^  ;  in  the  JVeumark  I  in  37  ;  in 
the  Churmark  1  in  35;  accurdiiio^  to  the  lists  for 
1756.* 

The  nearest  average  measure  of  mortality  for  all 
countries,  taking  towns  and  villages  together,  is, 
according  to  Sussmilch,  1  in  SG.f  But  Crome 
thinks  that  this  measure,  though  it  might  possibly 
have  suited  the  time  at  which  Sussmilch  wrote,  is 
not  correct  at  present,  when  in  most  of  the  states 
of  Europe  both  the  number  and  size  of  tlie  towns 
have  increased. :[:  He  seems  to  be  of  opinion  in- 
deed, that  this  mortality  was  rather  below  the 
truth  in  Sussmilch's  time,  and  that  now  ]  in  30 
would  be  found  to  be  nearer  the  average  measure. 
It  is  not  imprubable  that  Sussmileh's  proportion 
is  too  small,  as  he  had  a  little  tendency,  with  many 
other  statistical  writers,  to  throw  out  of  his  cal- 
culations epidemic  years  ;  but  Crome  has  not  ad- 
vanced proofs  sufficient  to  establish  a  general  mea- 
sure of  mortality  in  opposition  to  that  proposed  by 

*  Siissmilcb,  Gfittlicbc  Ordnung,  vol.  iii.  p,  60. 
+  Vol.  i.  c.  it.  s.  X.XXV.  p.  ill. 

X  Crome,  ijbef  tlie  Orosse  und  Bevolkeruiig  dei  Europniaclien 
StMtcn,  [t.  116. 
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Sussmilch.  He  quotes  Buscliing,  who  states  the 
mortaliiy  of  the  whole  Prussian  monarchy  to  be  1 
in  30."  But  itappears  that  this  inference  was  drawD 
from  lists  for  only  three  years,  a  period  much  too 
short  to  determine  any  general  average.  This  pro- 
portion, for  the  Prussian  monarchy,  is  indeed  com- 
pletely contradicted  by  subsequent  observations 
mentioned  by  Crome.  According  to  lists  for  fire 
years,  ending  in  1784,  the  mortality  was  only  1 
m  37.t  During  the  same  periods,  the  births  were 
to  the  deaths  as  131  to  100.  In  Silesia  the  mor- 
tality from  1781  to  1784  was  1  in  30;  and  the 
births  to  deaths  as  128  to  100.  In  Gclderland  ihe 
mortality  from  177G  to  1781  was  1  in  27,  and  the 
births  I  in  26.  These  are  the  two  provinces  of 
the  monarchy,  in  which  the  mortality  is  the 
greatest.  In  some  others  it  is  very  small.  From 
17BI  to  1784  the  average  mortality  in  Neufchatel 
and  Balicngin  was  only  1  in  44,  and  the  births  1 
in  31.  lathe  principality  of  lialberstadtz,  from 
1778  to  1784,  the  mortality  was  still  less,  being 
only  1  in  45  or  4(i,  and  the  proportion  of  births  to 
deaths  137  to  100.| 

The  general  conclusion  which  Crome  draws  is, 
that  the  states  of  Europe  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes,  to  which  a  different  measure  of 
mortality  ought  to  be  applied.  In  the  richest  and 
most  populous  states,  where  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  are  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in 

■•  Ci'onie,  uber  die  Bcvblkcning  der  Eunipmich,  Sbuit.  p.  IJH. 
,,  t  W.  p-  IM, 
5  Id,  p.  122. 
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so  high  a  proportion  as  1  to  3,  the  mortality  may- 
be taken  as  1  in  30.  Id  those  countries  which  are: 
in  a  middle  state  with  regard  to  population  and^ 
cultivation,  the  mortality  may  be  considered  ais  1- 
in  32.  And  in  the  thinly-peopled  northern  states.- 
Sussmilch's  proportion  of  1  in  36  may  be  applied.* 
These  proportions  seem  to  make  the  ge&erar 
mortality  too  great,  even  after  allowing  epidemic 
years  to  have  their  full  effect  in  the  calculations. - 
The  improved  habits  of  cleanliness,  which  appear' 
to  have  prevailed  of  late  years  in  most  of  the 
towns  of  Europe,  have  probably,  in  point  of  salu-, 
brity,  more  than  counterbalanoed  their  increased 
size. 


1825. 

In  a  census  which  was  made  in  1817,  of  the 
population  of  Prussia  in  its  present  enlarged 
state,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  found  to  be 
10,536,571,  of  which  5,244,308  were  males,  and 
5,320,535  were  females.  The  births  were  454,031, 
the  deaths  306,484,  and  the  marriages  112,034. 
Of  the  births  53,576,  or  ^  were  illegitimate. 
The  proportion  of  males  to  females  bom  was  as 
20  to  19.  Of  the  illegitimate  children  3  out  of 
every  10  died  in  the  first  year  after  birth;  of  the 
legitimate  2  out  of  lO.f 

The  numbers  here  stated  give  a  proportion  of 
births  to  deaths,  as  149  to  100;  of  births  to  mar- 

*  Crome's  Europaiscbea  Staaten,  p.  127. 

t  Sapplemeot  to  the  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,  Article  Prussia. 
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riages  as  4  to  1 ;  of  births  to  the  population  as  1  to 
23.2 ;  of  deaths  to  the  population,  of  males,  as 
1  to  33 ;  of  females,  as  1  to  36  ;  of  both  together, 
as  1  to  34) ;  and  of  marriages  to  the  population  as 
1  to  94.  The  proportion  of  the  excess  of  the 
births  above  the  deaths  to  the  population  is  as  1 
to  62 ;  an  excess  which,  if  continued,  would  double 
the  population  in  about  43  years.  As  it  is  not 
however  stated  how  long  these  proportions  have 
continued,  no  very  certain  conclusions  can  h^ 
drawn  from  them ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
population  is  proceeding  with  great  rapidity. 
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Of  tAe  Checka  to  Popnlatiwi  in  Switzerland. 

The  situation  of  Switzerland  is  in  many  respects 
so  different  from  the  other  states  of  Europe,  and 
some  of  the  facts  that  have  been  collected  re- 
spectiug  it  are  so  curious,  and  tend  so  strongly 
to  illustrate  the  general  principles  cf  this  work, 
that  it  seems  to  merit  a  separate  consideration. 

About  35  or  40  years  ag'o,  a  great  and  sudden 
alarm  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  Switzerland 
respecting  the  depopulation  of  the  country;  and 
the  transactions  of  the  Economical  Society  of 
Berne,  which  had  been  established  some  years 
before,  were  crowded  with  papers  deploring  the 
decay  of  industry,  arts,  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, and  the  imminent  danger  of  a  total  want 
of  people.  The  greater  part  of  these  writers 
considered  the  depopulation  of  the  country  as  a 
fact  so  obvious,  as  not  to  require  proof.  They 
employed  themselves,  therefore,  chiefly  in  pro- 
posing remedies,  and,  among  others,  the  importa- 
tion of  midwives,  the  establishment  of  foundling 
hospitals,  the  portioning  of  yoimg  virgins,  the 
prevention  of  emigration,  and  the  encouragement 
of  foreign  settlers.* 

A   paper   containing  very  valuable  materials 

8*  See  the  different  Memoirs  for  the  ycsr  1 766. 
VOL.  r.  X 
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was,  however,  about  this  time  published  by  M. 
Muret,  minister  of  Vevay,  who,  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  point  out  remedies,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  substantiate  the  existence  of  the  enl. 
He  made  a  very  laborious  and  careful  research 
into  the  registers  of  the  different  parishes,  up  to 
the  time  of  theirfirst  establishment,  and  conaparcd 
the  number  of  births  which  had  taken  place  during 
three  different  periods  of  70  years  each,  the  first 
ending  in  1620,  the  second  in  1690,  and  the  third 
in  I7C0.*  Finding  upon  this  comparison,  tliaL 
the  number  of  births  was  rather  less  in  the  second 
than  in  the  first  period,  (and  by  the  help  of  sup- 
posing some  omissions  in  the  second  period,  and 
some  redundances  in  the  third,)  that  the  number 
of  births  in  the  tJiird  was  also  less  than  in  the 
second,  he  considered  the  evidence  for  a  con- 
tinued depopulation  of  the  country  from  the  year 
1550  as  incontrovertible. 

Admitting  all  the  premises,  the  conclusion  is 
not  perhaps  so  certain  as  he  imagined  it  to  be: 
and  from  other  facts  which  appear  in  his  memoir, 
1  am  strongly  disposed  to  believe,  that  Switzer- 
land, during  this  period,  came,  under  the  case 
supposed  in  the  last  chapter;  and  that  the  im- 
proving habits  of  the  people  with  respect  to  pru- 
dence, cleanliness  &c.,  had  increased  gradually 
the  general  healthiness  of  the  country,  and,  by 
enabling  them  to  rear  up  to  manhood  a  greater 

*  M^moircs,  &.c.  pnr  In  Soc'iL'tCi  EL-onomifjitc  clc  Bcrnc.    Aiin^e 
1760,  prcmii-rcjiurtLC,  p.  15  cl  aeq.  oclavu,  Bcnie. 
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proportion  of  their  children,  had  furnished  the 
requisite  population  with  a  smaller  number  of 
births.  Of  course,  tlie  proportiou  of  annual 
births  to  the  whole  population,  iu  the  hitter  pe- 
riod, would  be  less  than  in  the  former. 

From  accurate  calculations  of  M.  Muret,  it  ap- 
jjcars,  that  duriug  the  last  period  the  nuirtality 
was  extraordinarily  small,  aud  the  proportion  of 
children  reared  from  infancy  to  puberty  extra- 
ordiuarjly  great.*  In  the  former  periods  this 
could  not  have  been  the  case  in  the  same  degree. 
M.  Muret  himself  observes,  that  "  the  aucieut 
"  depopulation  of  the  country  was  to  be  attributed 
*'  to  the  frequent  plagues  which,  in  former  times, 
"  desolated  it;"  and  adds,  *'  if  it  could  support 
"  itself,  notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  so 
"  dreadful  an  evil,  it  is  a  proof  of  the  goodness 
"  of  the  climate,  aud  of  the  certain  resources 
**  which  the  country  could  furnish,  for  a  prompt 
"  recovery  of  its  population. f  He  neglects  to 
apply  this  observation  as  he  ought,  and  forgets 
that  such  a  prompt  repeopliug  could  uot  take 
place  without  an  unusual  increase  of  births,  and 
that,  to  enable  a  country  to  support  itself  against 
such  a  source  of  destruction,  a  greater  proportion 
of  births  to  the  whole  population  would  be  ne- 
cessary than  at  other  times. 

In  one  of  bis  tables  he  gives  a  list  of  all  the 
plagues  that  have  prevailed  in  Switzerland  since 

*  M^moircs,  &c.   par  la  SoclGtif  EcDnoinique  ilc  Benie,  table 
itiii,  p.  \'2Q.     Aiintc  1766, 
t  lA.  p.  'I'l. 
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the  year  I3I2,  from  which  it  appears  that  this 
dreadful  scourge  desolated,  the  country,  at  short 
intervals,  during  the  whole  of  the  tirst  period,  and 
extended  its  occasional  ravages  to  within  22 
years  of  the  termination  of  the  second.* 

It  would  be  contrary  to  every  rule  of  probability 
to  suppose  that,  during  the  frequent  prevalence 
of  this  disorder,  the  country  could  be  particularly 
healthy,  and  the  general  mortality  extremely 
small.  Let  us  suppose  it  to  have  been  such  as 
at  present  takes  place  in  many  other  countries, 
which  arc  exempt  from  this  calamity,  about  I  in 
32,  instead  of  I  in  45,  as  in  the  last  period.  The 
births  would  of  course  keep  their  relative  propor- 
tion, and  ujstcad  of  I  in  36,t  be  about  ]  in  26. 
In  estimating  the  population  of  the  country  by 
the  births,  we  should  thus  have  two  very  differenl 
multipliers  for  the  different  periods ;  and  though 
the  absolute  number  of  births  might  be  greater 
in  the  first  period,  yet  the  fact  would  by  no  means 
imply  a  greater  population. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  sum  of  the  births 
in  17  parishes,  during  the  first  70  years,  is  given 
as  40,860,  which  auuually  would  be  about  712, 
This,  multiplied  by  2^,  would  indicate  a  popula- 
tion of  18,512.  In  the  last  period  the  sum  of  the 
births  is  given  as  43,910,;]:  which  will  be  about 
62G  annually.    This,  multiplied  by  30,  will  indi- 

*  Mumoircs,  &c.  par  Is  Socifetfi  Econ.  dc  Bcrne.  Annec  1766, 
premiere  panic,  tabit?  iv.  p.  22. 

t  Id.  tabic  Lpai. 

•  Id.  ublc  i.  p.  16. 
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cate  a  populatioa  of  22,536 ;  and  if  the  miiltiptiers 
be  just,  it  will  thus  appear,  that  instead  of  the 
decrease  which  was  iuteiided  to  be  proved,  there 
had  been  a  considerable  increase. 

That  i  have  not  estimated  the  mortality  loo 
high  during  the  first  period,  I  have  many  reasons 
for  supposing,  particularly  a  calculation  respect- 
ing the  neighbouring  town  of  Geneva,  in  which  it 
appears  that,  in  the.  IGth  century,  the  probability 
of  life,  or  the  age  to  wl(ich  halj'of  the  born  live, 
was  only  4'88;t,  rather  less  thun  four  years  and 
■^tlis;  and  the  mean  life  18*511,  about  IB  years 
*nd  a  half.  In  the  17th  century,  the  probability 
of  life  was  11-607,  above  II  years  and  a  half;  the 
mean  life  23*35H.  In  the  18th  century  the  proba- 
bility of  life  had  increased  to  27-183,  27  years 
and  nearly  a  fifth,  and  the  mean  life  to  32  years 
and  a  fifth.* 

It  is  highly  probable  that  a  diminution  of  mor- 
tality, of  the  same  kind,  though  perhaps  not  in 
the  same  degree,  should  have  taken  place  in 
Switzerland ;  and  we  ktiow  from  the  registers  of 
other  countries  which  have  been  already  noticed, 
that  a  greater  mortality  naturally  produces  a 
greater  proportion  of  births. 

Of  this  dependence  of  the  births  on  the  deaths 
M.  Muret  himself  produces  many  instauces;  but 
not  being  aware  of  the  true  principle  of  popula- 
tion, they  only  serve  to  astonish  him,  and  he  does 
not  apply  them. 

•  Sec  H  impel-  in  llie  Uibliothccivie  BritanaiqiiCj  publisliwl  at 
Gcuc«B,  torn.  iv.  p.  d'28. 
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Speaking  of  Uie  want  of  fruitful  ncss  in  the  Swiss 
women,  he  says,  that  Prussia.  Brandenburgh, 
Sweden,  Frauce,  and  indeed  every  country,  the 
registers  of  which  he  had  seen,  give  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  baplisms  to  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
than  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  where  this  proportion  is 
only  as  1  to3G.*  He  adds,  that  from  calculations 
lately  made  in  the  Lyouois,  it  appeared,  that  in 
Lyons  itself  the  proportion  of  baptisms  was  t  in 
28,  iu  the  small  towns  1  in  25,  and  in  the  parishes 
1  in  23  or  24.  What  a  prodigious  difference,  he 
exclaims,  between  the  Lyouois  and  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  where  the  most  favourable  proportion,  and 
that  only  in  two  small  parishes  of  extraordinary 
fecundity,  is  not  above  1  in  95,  and  in  many  pa- 
rishes it  is  considerably  less  than  1  iu  40!f  The 
same  difftreme,  he  remarks,  takes  place  in  the 
mean  life.  In  the  Lyonois  it  is  a  little  above  25 
years,  while  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  the  lowest  mean 
life,  and  that  only  in  a  single  marshy  and  un- 
healthy parish,  is  29+  years,  and  in  many  places 
it  is  above  45  years. J 

"  But  whence  comes  it,"  he  says,  "  that  the 
"  country  where  children  escape  the  best  from 
"  the  dangers  of  infancy,  and  where  the  mean  life, 
"  in  whatever  way  the  calculation  is  made,  is 
*•  higher  than  in  any  other,  should  be  precisely 
"that  in  which  the  fecundity  is  the   smallest? 

•  Muuioirea,  &c.  par  la  Sociile  Ecoii,  de  Bcrpc.     Aiince  1766, 
|ircini^i'E  pa.rti«,  p.  47,  48. 
+  M.  p.  48. 
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•'  How  comes  it  again  that,  of  all  our  parislies,  the 
"  one  which  gives  the  mean  life  ^he  highest. 
"  should  also  be  the  one  where  the  tendency  to 
*'  increase  is  the  smallest? 

"  To  resolve  this  question,  I  will  hazard  acon- 
"  jecture,  which,  however,  I  give  only  as  such. 
"  Is  it  not.  that  in  order  to  maintain  in  all  places 
"  the  proper  equilibrium  of  population,  God  has 
■"  wisely  ordered  things  in  such  a  manner,  as  that 
"  the  force  of  life  in  each  country  should  be  in 
"  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  fecundity  ?* 

"  In  fact,  experience  verifies  my  conjecture. 
"  Leyzin,  a  village  in  the  Alps,  with  a  population 
"  of  400  persons,  produces  but  a  little  above  eight 
"  children  a  year.  The  Pays  de  Vaud,  in  general, 
'*  in  proportion  to  the  same  number  of  inhabitants, 
"  produces  II,  and  the  Lyouois  IG.  But  if  it 
'•  happen,  that  at  the  age  of  20  years,  the  8,  the 
"  IJ,  and  the  10,  arc  reduced  to  the  same  number, 
"  it  will  appear  that  the  force  of  life  gives  in  one 
.*'  place  what  fecundity  does  in  another.  And 
"  thus  the  most  healthy  countries,  having  less 
"  fecundity,  will  not  overpeople  themselves,  and 
**  the  unhealthy  countries,  by  their  extraordinary 
*'  fecundity,  wilt  be  able  to  sustain  their  popu- 
"  lation." 

We  may  judge  of  the  surprize  of  M.  Muret,  at 
finding  from  the  registers,  that  the  most  healthy 
people  were  the  least  prolific,  by  his  betaking 


*  Mrmoirc!',  \c.  par  la  Socictc  Ecoti.  de  Beruc.    Ann^  ^760, 
Iirciuit-rc  parrw;,  p.  1/S,  et  %ct\. 
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himself  to  a  miracle  in  order  to  account  for  it. 
But  the  difficulty  does  not  seem,  in  the  present 
instance,  tu  be  worthy  of  such  an  interference. 
The  fact  may  be  accounted  for,  without  resorting 
to  so  strange  a  supposition  as  that  the  fruitfulness 
of  women  should  vary  invci-scly  as  their  health. 

There  is  certainly  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  healthiness  of  diftcrent  countries,  arising 
partly  from  the  soil  and  situation,  and  partly  from 
the  habits  and  employment  of  the  people.  When, 
from  these  or  any  other  causes  whatever,  a  great 
mortality  takes  place,  a  proportional  nnmber  of 
births  immediately  ensues,  owing  both  to  the 
greater  number  of  yearly  marriages  from  the  in- 
creased demand  for  labour,  and  the  greater  fecun- 
dity of  each  marriage  from  being  contracted  at  an 
earlier,  and  naturally  a  more  prolific  age. 

On  the  contrary,  when  from  opposite  causes 
the  healthiness  of  any  country  or  parish  is  extra- 
ordinarily great ;  if,  from  the  habits  of  the  people, 
no  vcut  for  an  overflowing  population  be  found  in 
emigration,  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  preventive 
check  will  be  forced  so  strongly  on  their  attention, 
that  they  must  adopt  it  or  starve;  and  conse- 
quently the  marriages  being  very  late,  the  num- 
ber annually  contracted  will  not  only  be  small  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  but  each  individual 
marriage  will  naturally  he  less  prolific. 

lu  the  parish  ot  Leyzin,  noticed  by  M.  Muret, 
all  these  circumstances  appear  to  have  been  com- 
bined in  an  unusual  degree,  Its  situation  iu  the 
Alps,  but  yet  not  too  high,  gave  it  probably  the 
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most  pure  and  salubrious  air ;  and  the  employ- 
ments of  the  people,  being  all  pastoral,  werecon- 
sequemly  of  the  most  healthy  nature.  From  the 
calculations  of  M.  Muret,  the  accuracy  of  which 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  probability  of  life 
in  this  parish  appeared  to  be  so  extraordinarily 
high  asGI  years.*  ^\nd  the  average  number  of 
the  births  being  for  n  period  of  30  years  almost 
accurately  equal  to  the  number  of  deaths,']'  clearly 
proved  that  tlie  habits  of  the  people  had  nut  led 
them  to  emigrate,  and  that  the  resources  of  the 
parish  for  the  support  of  population  had  remained 
nearly  stationary.  We  are  warranted  therefore 
Id  concluding,  that  the  pastures  were  limited,  and 
could  not  easily  be  increased  either  in  quantity  or 
quality.  The  number  of  cattle,  which  could  be 
kept  upon  them,  would  of  course  be  limited  ;  and 
in  the  same  manner  the  number  of  persons  r^' 
quired  for  the  care  of  these  cattle. 

Under  such  circumstances,  how  would  it  be 
possible  for  the  young  men  who  had  reached  the 
age  of  puberty,  to  leave  their  fathers'  houses  and 
marry,  till  an  employment  of  herdsman,  dairy- 
man, or  something  of  the  kind,  became  vacant  by 
death  ?  And  as,  from  the  extreme  healthiness  of 
the  people,  this  must  happen  very  slowly,  it  is 
evident  that  the  majority  of  them  must  wait 
during  a  great  part  of  their  youth  in  their,  bachelor 
state,  or  run  the  must  obvious  risk  oi   starving 

*  MvDioircH,  &ic.  par  la  SocietCi  Ecoa.  dv  Ueiiie.     AhdOc  1766, 
table  V.  p.  6-1. 
t  Id.  Uble  i.  p.  15. 
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themselves  and  their  I'amilies.  The  case  is  still 
stronger  than  in  Norway,  and  receives  a  particu- 
lar precision  iVom  the  circumstance  of  the  births 
and  deaths  being  so  nearly  equal. 

If  a  father  had  unfortunately  a  larger  family 
than  usual,  the  tendency  of  it  would  be  rather  to 
decrease  than  increase  the  number  of  marriages. 
He  might  perhaps  with  ecoaomy  be  just  able  lo 
support  them  all  at  home,  though  be  could  not 
probably  find  adec^uate  employment  for  them  on 
his  small  property;  but  it  would  evidently  be 
long  before  they  could  quit  him,  and  the  first 
marriage  among  the  sons  would  probably  be  after 
the  death  of  the  father ;  whereas,  if  be  had  had 
only  two  children,  one  of  them  might  perhaps 
have  married  without  leaving  the  parental  roof, 
and  the  other  on  the  death  of  the  (ather.  It  may 
be  said  perhaps  in  general,  that  the  absence  or 
|)resence  of  four  grown-up  unmarried  people  will 
make  the  difference  of  there  being  room  or  not, 
for  the  establishment  of  another  marriage  and  a 
fresh  family. 

As  the  marriages  in  this  parish  wonld,  with  few 
exceptions,  be  very  late,  and  yet  froqi  the  extreme 
healthiness  of  the  sit\iation  be  very  slowly  dis- 
solved by  the  death  of  either  of  the  parties,  it  is 
■evident  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  sub- 
sisting marriages  would  be  among  persons  so  far 
advanced  in  life,  that  most  of  the  women  would 
have  ceased  to  bear  children  ;  and  In  consequence 
the  whole  number  of  subii-isting  marriages  was 
found  to  be  to  the  number  of  annual  births  in  the 


very  unustml  proportion  of  12  to  1.  The  births 
were  only  about  a  49lh  part  of  the  population ; 
and  the  number  of  persons  above  sixteen  was  to 
the  number  below  that  age  nearly  as  3  to  1.* 

As  a  contrast  to  this  parish,  and  a  proof  how 
little  the  number  of  births  can  be  depended  upon 
for  an  estimate  of  population.  M.  Muret  produces 
the  parish  of  St.  Cergue  in  the  Jura,  in  which  the 
subsisting  marriages  were  to  the  annual  birLlis  only 
in  the  proportion  of  4  to  1,  the  births  wereaSGlh 
part  of  the  population,  and  the  number  of  persons 
above  and  below  sixteen  just  equal.f 

Judging  of  the  population  of  these  parishes  from 
the  proportioQof  their  annual  births,  it  would  ap- 
pear, he  says,  that  Leyzia  did  not  exceed  St. 
Cergue  by  above  one-fifth  at  most ;  whereas,  from 
actual  enumeration,  the  population  of  the  former 
turned  out  to  be  405,  and  of  the  latter  only  171.;t; 

I  have  chosen,  he  observes,  the  parishes  where 
the  contrast  is  the  most  striking;  but  though  the 
difference  be  not  so  remarkable  in  the  rest,  yet  it 
will  always  be  found  true  that  from  one  place  to 
another,  even  at  very  small  distances,  and  in  si- 
tuations apparently  simitar,  the  proportions  will 
vary  considerably.^ 

It  is  strange  that,  after  making  these  observa- 
tions, and  others  of  the  same  tendency,  whidi  I 


»  M^nircsj  Sec.  par  k  Socifctw  EcoD.tle  Herne.     Annfee  I7C6, 
p.  1 1  aud  1 2. 
t  Ibid. 
:  Id.  p.  II. 
§  Id.  p.  13. 
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have  not  produced,  he  should  rest  the  whole  proof 
of  the  depopulation  of  the  Pays  de  V^aud  on  the 
proportion  of  births.  There  is  no  good  reason  for 
supposinj,^  that  this  proportion  should  not  be  dif- 
ferent at  different  periods,  as  well  as  in  dift'erent 
situations.  The  extraordinary  contrast  in  the  fe- 
cundity of  the  two  parishes  of  Leyzin  and  St. 
Cergiie  depends  upon  causes  within  the  power  of 
time  and  circumstances  to  alter.  From  the  great 
proportion  of  infants  which  was  found  to  grow  up 
to  maturity  in  St.  Cergue,  it  appeared  that  its  na- 
tural healthiness  was  not  much  inferior  to  that  of 
leyzin.*  The  proportion  of  its  births  to  deaths 
was  7  to  4  ;t  but  as  tlie  whole  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants did  not  exceed  171,  it  is  evident  that  this 
great  excess  of  births  could  not  have  been  regu- 
larly added  to  the  population  during  the  last  two 
centuries.  It  must  have  arisen  therefore  cither 
from  a  sudden  increase  of  late  years  in  the  agri- 
culture or  trade  of  the  parish,  or  from  a  habit  of 
emigration.  The  latter  supposition  T  conceive  to 
be  the  true  one ;  and  it  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  small  proportion  of  adults  which  has  already 
been  noticed.  The  parish  is  situated  in  the  Jura, 
by  the  side  of  the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Geneva, 
a  situation  which  would  evidently  tend  to  facili- 
tate emigration ;  and  in  fact,  it  seems  to  have  acted 
the  part  of  a  breeding  parish  for  the  towns  and  flat 
countries;  and  the  annual  drain  of  a  certain  por- 

*  MEmoii-es,  &c.  pur  la  Soci^lu  Econ.  lic  ticinc.     Adiiuc  1766, 
tabic  xiii.  p.  120. 
t  Id.  tabic  i,  p.  IJ. 


tion  of  the  adnlts  made  room  for  all  the  rest  to 
marry,  and  to  rear  a  numerous  offspring. 

A  habit  of  emigration  in  a  particular  parish,  will 
not  only  depend  on  situation,  but  probably  often 
on  accidenL  I  have  little  doubt  that  three  or  four 
very  successful  emigrations  have  frequently  given 
a  spirit  of  enterpi-ise  to  a  whole  village ;  and  three 
or  four  unsuccessful  ones  a  contrary  spirit.  If  a 
habit  of  emigration  were  introduced  iuio  the  vil- 
lage of  Leyzin,  it  is  uot  to  be  doubted  that  the  pro- 
portion of  births  would  be  immediately  changed  i 
and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  an  eKamination  of 
its  registers  might  give  results  as  different  from 
those  at  the  time  of  M.  Murefs  calculations,  as 
they  were  then  from  the  contrasted  parish  of  St, 
Cergue.  It  will  hence  appear  that  other  causes 
besides  a  greater  mortality  will  concur,  to  make 
an  estimate  of  population,  at  different  periods, 
from  tlie  proportion  of  births,  liable  to  great  un~ 
certainty. 

The  facts  which  M.  Muret  has  collected  are  all 
valuable,  though  his  inferences  cannot  always  be 
considered  iu  the  same  light.  He  made  some 
calculations  at  Vevay,  of  a  nature  really  to  ascer- 
tain the  question  respecting  the  fecundity  of  mar- 
riages, and  to  shew  the  incorrectness  of  the  usual 
mode  of  estimating  it,  though  without  this  parti- 
cular object  in  view  at  the  time.  He  found  that 
375  mothers  had  yielded  2,093  children,  all  born 
alive ;  from  which  it  followed,  that  each  mother 
had  produced  5fJ,  or  nearly  six  children.*  These, 

**  Memoiresj  &c,  par  h  Socictu  Econ.  de  Berne.  Anntc  1766, 
p.  29,  ct  seq. 
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however,  were  all  actually  mothers,  which  every 
wife  is  not ;  but  allowing  for  the  usual  proportion 
of  barren  wives  at  Vevay,  which  he  liad  found  to 
be  20  out  of  478»  it  will  still  appear  that  the  mar- 
ried women  one  with  another  produced  above  5^ 
children  •  And  yet  this  was  in  a  town,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  he  seems  to  accuse  of  not  enter- 
ing into  the  marriage  state  at  the  period  when  na- 
ture calls  ihem,  and,  when  married,  of  not  having 
all  the  children  which  they  might  havcf  The  ge- 
neral pro])ortioii  of  the  annual  marriages  to  the 
annual  births  in  the  Pays  dc  Vaud  is  as  I  to  3*9.| 
and  of  course,  according  to  the  common  mode  of 
calculation,  the  marriages  would  appear  to  yield 
3'9  children  each. 

In  a  division  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  into  eight 
dift'crent  districts,  M.  Muret  found,  that  in  seven 
towns  the  mean  life  was  36  years  ;  and  the  pro- 
bability of  life,  or  the  age  to  which  half  of  the 
born  live,  37.  In  30  villages,  the  mean  life  was 
37,  and  (he  probability  of  life  42.  In  nine  parishes 
of  the  Alps  the  mean  life  was  40,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  life  47.  In  seven  parishes  of  the  Jura 
these  two  proportions  were  38  and  42:  in  12  corn 
parishes,  37  and  40;  in   18  parishes  among  the 


*  On  account  of  seooiiil  wild  tiiinl  marriages,  Ihe  fecundity  of 
marriii^rs  must  alwnys  be  less  tlinn  Ihc  fecundity  of  iitnrricd 
wumcii.  'llic  iiicithci'B  uluiii:  aic  Iicrc  cori!ii<lci%^(l,  without  i-cfcr- 
ciice  to  ttie  uumber  of  husbands. 

t  Mfcnioircs,  8tc.  yw  1h  Socittt  Ecou,  de  Berne.  Aiincc  l"tiC, 
p.  32. 

t  U\.  tabic  i,  p.  21. 
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great  vineyards,  34  and  37 ;  in  six  parishes  of 
mixed  vines  and  hills,  33^^  and  36  ;  and  in  one 
marshy  parish,  29  and  24.* 

From  another  table  it  appears,  that  the  number 
of  persons  dying  under  the  age  of  15  was  less 
than  -^  in  the  extraordinary  parish  of  Leyzin ;  and 
less  than  ^  in  many  other  parishes  of  the  Alps  and 
the  Jura.  For  the  whole  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  it 
was  less  than  ^.f 

In  some  of  the  largest  towns,  such  as  Lausanne 
and  Vevay,  on  account  of  the  number  of  strangers 
settling  in  them,  the  proportion  of  adults  to  those 
under  16  was  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  parish  of 
Leyzin,  and  not  far  from  3  to  1.  In  the  parishes 
from  which  there  were  not  many  emigrations,  this 
proportion  was  about  2  to  1.  And  in  those  which 
furnished  inhabitants  for  other  countries,  it  ap- 
proached more  towards  an  equality. J 

The  whole  population  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  M. 
Muret  estimated  at  1 13,000,  of  which  76.000  were 
adults.  The  proportion  of  adults  therefore  to  those 
under  the  age  of  sixteen,  for  the  whole  country, 
was  2  to  1.  Among  these  76,000  adults,  there 
were  19,000  subsisting  marriages,  and  conse- 
quently 38,000  married  persons ;  and  the  same 
number  of  persons  unmarried,  though  of  the  latter 
number  9,000,  according  to  M.  Muret,  would  pro- 


*  Memoires.  &c.  par  la  Societ6  de  Berne.     Ann6e  1766,  table 
viii.  p.  92,  et  seq. 

t  Id.  table  xiii.  p,  120. 
X  Id.  table  xii 
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bably  be  widows  or  widowers.*  With  such  an 
average  store  of  unmarried  persons,  notwithstand- 
ing the  acknowledged  emigrations,  there  was  little 
ground  for  the  sujiposltion  that  these  emigrations 
had  essentially  atlbctcd  the  number  of  annual 
marriages,  and  checked  the  progress  of  popula- 
tion. 

The  proportion  of  aanual  marriages  to  inhabi- 
tants in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  according  to  M.  Muret'a 
tables,  was  only  1  to  HO,*!'  which  is  even  les»  than 
in  Norway. 

All  these  calculations  of  M.  Muret  imply  the 
operation  of  the  preventive  check  to  population  ia 
a  considerable  degree,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  district  which  he  considered ;  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  same  habits  prevail  in 
other  parts  of  Switzerland,  though  varying  con- 
siderably from  place  to  place,  according  as  the 
situation  or  the  employments  of  the  people  render 
them  more  or  less  healthy,  or  the  resources  of  tlie 
country  make  room  or  not  for  an  increase. 

In  the  town  of  Berne,  from  the  year  1583  to 
1654,  the  sovereign  council  had  admitted  into  the 
Bourgeoisie  487  families,  of  which  379  became 
extinct  in  the  space  of  two  centuries,  and  in  1783 
only  108  of  them  remained.  During  the  hundred 
years  from  1G84  to  1784,  207  Bernoise  families 
became  extinct.      From  1G24  to  1712,  the  Bour- 


•  M^moire«,  tec,  par  la  Soci^ti  dc  Bcnie.     AnnSc  1766,  pre- 
miere purtie,  p.  27. 
I  Id.  prctniirc  partic,  tab.  i. 
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geoisie  was  given  to  80  families.  In  1623,  the 
sovereign  council  trnited  the  members  of  112  dif-^ 
ferent  families,  of  which  58  only  remain.* 

The  proportion  of  unmarried  persons  in  Berne, 
including  widows  and  widowcrfs,  is  considerably 
above  tlie  half  of  the  aduU» ;  and  the  proportion 
of  those  below  sixteen  to  those  above,  is  not  far 
from  I  to  y.f  These  are  strong  proofs  of  the 
powerful  oi>ei*alion  of  the  preventive  check. 

The  peasants  in  the  canton  of  Berne  have  al- 
^vays  had  the  reputation  of  being  rich,  and  with- 
out doubt  it  is  greatly  to  be  attributed  to  this 
cause.  A  law  has  for  some  time  prevailed,  which 
makes  it  necessary  for  every  peasant  to  prove 
himself  in  possession  of  the  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments necessary  for  the  militia,  before  he  can 
obtain  permission  to  marry.  This  at  once  ex- 
cludes the  very  poorest  frt>m  marriage ;  and  a 
very  favourable  turn  may  be  given  to  tlie  habits 
of  many  others,  from  a  knowledge  that  they  can- 
not accomplish  the  object  of  their  wishes,  without 
a  certain  portion  of  industry  and  economy.  A 
young  man  who,  with  tliis  end  in  view,  had  en- 
gaged in  service  ciihei"  at  home  or  in  a  foreign 
country,  when  he  had  gained  the  necessary  sum, 
might  feel  his  pride  rather  raised,  and  not  be 
coDteoted  merely  with  what  would  obtain  him 


*  StaU5ti(]uc  dc  la  Siiisw",  Durnnd,  torn.  iv.  p.  403,  8ro.  4  V«ls. 
LRUJiiiiniu,  I'OG. 

i  Bcschicibiing  von  Bern,  to],  it.  tab.  i.  p.  35,  2  voU.  8to'. 
Rem.  l/<>6. 
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]>eriuissiuii  to  marry,  but  go  on  till  he  could  ob- 
taiu  somclhing  like  a  provision  for  a  family. 

I  was  muctidisappoiuted,  wbeu  in  Switzerlaud, 
at  not  being  able  to  procure  any  details  respeciiuj 
the  smaller  cantons;  but  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country  made  it  impossible.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, however,  that  as  they  are  almost  entirely 
in  jjaslure,  they  must  resemble  in  a  great  measure 
the  alpine  parishes  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud  in  the 
extraordinary  health  of  the  people,  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  preventive  check ;  except 
where  these  circumstances  may  have  been  altered 
fay  a  more  than  usual  habit  of  emigration,  or  by 
the  introduction  of  manufactures.* 

The  limits  to  the  population  of  a  country  Etrlctly 
pastoral  are  strikingly  obvious.     There  are  no 

*  M.  PrcToet,  of  GcncTa,  in  his  translaiion  of  this  workj  gi?es 
some  account  a(  the  Biuall  Cantou  of  filaviti,  in  which  the  cotton- 
niaiiufucture  liiid  been  iiitroduceil.  It  appeurii  itiut  it  hud  bcrn 
very  prosperous  ut  first,  »ii>l  hud  orni)f!u)R-cL  ti  babit  of  early  iniir- 
riftgi's,  and  a  eoinidornblc  inci-eaae  of  populattou  ;  but  »ubinj- 
qucntly  wurm  becnmc  rvircmL'Iy  low,  nnd  «  foiinh  part  of  ih« 
population  was  <lu[)ii^iidcuc  upun  elmriEjr  fur  thdr  support.  The 
pruportions  of  tUc  huthn  Aiid  di.*HtUs  tu  the  population,  iiistuid  of 
being  1  to  36,  and  I  to  45,  as  in  the  Pays  dc  \'iiud,  hud  become 
M  T  to  2G,  and  I  to  35.  And,  according  to  a  later  sccouut  in  the 
last  tnLn^JHtion,  ibe  proportion  of  itic  births  to  the  paptitation, 
during  the  1 4  yi-ars  frutu  1 80  J  to  1 8  ]  9.  wan  as  I  to  2'l,  and  of  the 
(k-aths  as  1  to  30. 

These  proportions  shew  the  prevalence  of  cnrly  marriageit,  nnd 
ita  nntnrtil  ( onM'fiucnctra  in  siidi  »  sitimtinn,  nnd  under  such  ^i^.^lm- 
itaiice*— prcftt  poverty  mid  gixiit  unirtalky.  M.  Hecr,  who  gave 
M.  Prcvmt  the  iLLfoc-m^ition,  »eoms  to  have  foreseeil  ihcsu  coiisc* 
t|ncnce>  furly. 
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grounds  less  susceptible  of  improvement  than 
mountainous  pastures.  They  must  necessarily 
be  left  chiefly  to  nature ;  and  when  they  have 
been  adequately  stocked  with  cattle,  little  more 
can  be  done.  The  great  difficulty  in  these  parts 
of  Switzerland,  as  in  Norway,  is  to  procure  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  fodder  for  the  winter  sop- 
port  of  the  cattle  whicli  have  been  fed  on  the 
mountains  in  the  summer.  For  this  purpose  grass 
ift  collected  wiib  the  greatest  care.  In  places  in- 
accessible to  cattle,  tlie  peasant  sometimes  makes 
hay  with  crampons  on  his  feet ;  in  some  places 
grass  not  three  inches  high  is  cut  three  times  a 
year;  and  in  the  valleys,  the  fields  are  seen  shaven 
as  close  as  a  bowling-green,  and  all  the  inequali- 
ties  clipped  as  wiih  a  pair  of  scissors.  .  lu  Swit- 
zerland as  in  Norway,  for  the  same  reasons,  the 
art  of  mowing  seems  to  be  carried  to  its  highest 
pitch  of  perfection.  As,  however,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  lands  in  the  valleys  must  depend 
principally  upon  lite  manure  arising  from  the 
stock,  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity  of  bay  and 
the  number  of  cattle  will  be  mutually  limited  by 
each  other;  and  as  the  population  will  of  course 
be  limited  by  the  produce  of  the  stock,  it  does 
not  seem  possible  to  increase  it  beyond  a  certain 
point,  and  that  at  no  great  distance.  Though  the 
population,  therefore,  in  the  flat  parts  of  SwHzer- 
land>  has  increased  during  the  last  century,  there 
is  reason  li>  U«lieve  lliat  it  has  been  stationary  in 
the  mouulainous  parts.  According  to  M.  Muret 
it  has  decreased  very  considerably  in  the  Alps  of 
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the  Pays  de  Vaud ;  but  his  proofs  of  this  fact 
have  been  noticed  as  extremely  uncertaiu.  Uis 
not  probable,  that  the  Alps  arc  less  stocked  with 
callle  than  they  were  formerly  ;  Jind  if  the  inliabi- 
taiits  be  really  rather  (ewer  in  number,  it  is  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  smaller  proportion  of  children, 
and  to  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  ia 
the  mode  of  living. 

In  some  of  the  smaller  cantons,  manufactures 
have  been  introduced,  which,  by  furnishing  a 
greater  quantity  of  employment,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  greater  quantity  of  exports  for  the  pur- 
chase of  corn,  have  of  course  con»*iderably  in- 
creased their  population.  But  tlie  Swiss  writers 
seem  generally  to  agree,  that  the  districts  where 
they  have  been  established,  have  upon  tbe 
whole  suffered  in  point  of  health,  morals  and 
happiness. 

It  is  the  nature  of 'pastui'a^e  to  produce  food 
for  a  much  greater  number  of  people  than  it  can 
employ.  In  countries  strictly  pastoral,  therefore, 
many  persons  will  be  idle,  or  at  most  be  \'ery 
inadequately  occupied.  Tliis  state  of  things  na- 
turally disposes  to  emigration,  and  the  principal 
reason  why  the  Swiss  have  been  so  much  engaged 
in  foreign  service.  When  a  father  has  more  than 
one  son,  those  who  are  not  wanted  on  the  farm 
are  powerfully  tempted  to  enrol  themselves  as 
soldiers,  or  to  emigrate  in  some  other  way,  as 
the  only  chance  of  enabling  them  to  marry. 

It  is  i)ossible,  though  not  probable,  that  a  more 
than  usual  spirit  of  emigration,  operating  upon  a 
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country,  in  which,  as  it  has  appeared,  the  preven- 
tive check  prevailed  to  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree, might  have  produced  a  temporary  check  to 
increase  at  the  period  when  there  was  sucli  an 
universal  cry  about  depopulation.  If  this  weit: 
so,  it  without  doubt  contributed  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  )>eoplc.  All  tlie 
foreign  travellers  in  Switzerland,  soon  after  this 
time,  invariably  take  notice  of  the  state  of  the 
'Swisa  peasantry  as  superior  to  that  of  other  coun- 
tries. In  a  late  excursion  to  Switzerland,  1  was 
rather  disappointed  not  to  6nd  it  so  superior  as  I 
had  been  taught  to  expect.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  unfavourable  change  might  justly  be  attri- 
buted to  the  losses  and  sufferings  of  the  ]>eople 
during  the  late  troubles  ;  but  a  part  perhaps  to 
the  ill-directed  etforls  of  the  diflperent  govern- 
ments to  increase  the  po]julation,  and  to  the  ulti- 
mate consequences  even  of  ettbrts  well  directed, 
and  for  a  time  calculated  to  advance  the  comforts 
and  happiness  of  the  people. 

1  was  very  much  struck  with  an  effect  of  this 
last  kind,  in  an  expedition  to  the  Lric  ik  Jon,v  in 
the  Jura.  The  party  had  scarcely  arrived  at  a 
little  inn  at  the  eud  of  the  lake,  when  the  mistress 
of  the  house  began  to  complain  of  the  poverty  and 
misery  of  all  the  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood. 
She  said  that  the  country  produced  little,  and  yet 
was  full  of  inhabitants ;  that  boys  and  girls  were 
marrying  who  ought  still  to  be  at  school;  and 
that,   while  Ibis  habit  of  early  marriages  conti- 
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nucd,  they  should  always  be  wretched  and  dis- 
tressed for  subsistence. 

The  peasant,  who  afterwards  conducted  us  to 
llie  source  of  the  Orbe,  entered  more  fully  into 
the   subject,   and    appeared   to   understand  tLe 
principle  of  populaliuu  almost  as  well  as  any  man 
I  ever  met  with,    lie  said,  that  the  women  were 
prolific,  and  the  air  of  the  mountains  so  pure  and 
healthy,  tliat  very  few  children  died,  except  from 
the  consequences  of  absolute  want ;  that  the  soil, 
being  barren,  was  inadequate  to  yield  employ- 
ment and  food  for  the  numbers  that  were  yearly 
growing  up  to  manhood;  that  the  wages  of  labour 
were  consequently  very  low,  and  totally  insuffi- 
cient for  the  decent  support  of  a  family;  but  that 
the  misery  and  starving  condition  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  society  did  not  operate  properly  as  a 
warning  to  others,  who  still  continued  to  marry, 
and  to  produce  a  numerous  offsipring  which  they 
could  not  support.     This  habiC  of  early  marriages 
might  really,  he  said,  be  called  fc  vice  du  piiifs; 
and  he  was  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sary  and    unavoidable  wretchedness   that   must 
result  from  it.  that  he  thought  a  law  ought  to  be 
made,  restricting  men  from  entering  intu  the  mar- 
riage Slate  before  they  were  forty  years  of  age, 
and  then  allowing  it  only  with  "  dv«  vieiilts  JilUs^^ 
who  might  bear  them  two  or  three  children  in- 
stead of  six  or  eight. 

1  could  not  help  being  diverted  with  the  earn- 
estness of  his  oratory  on  this  subject,  and  parti- 
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ciilarly  with  his  concluding^  proposition.  He 
must  have  seen  and  felt  the  misery  arising  from 
a  redundant  population  most  forcibly,  to  have 
proposed  so  violent  a  remedy.  I  found  upon  in- 
qoiry  that  he  had  himself  married  very  young. 

The  only  point  in  which  he  failed,  as  to  his 
philosophical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  was  in 
confining  his  reasonings  too  much  to  bancn  and 
monntainous  countries,  iind  not  extending  them 
to  the  plains.  In  fertile  situations,  he  thought, 
perhaps,  that  the  plenty  of  corn  and  employment 
niight  remove  the  difficulty,  and  allow  of  early 
marriages.  Not  having  Hved  much  in  the  plains, 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  fall  into  this  error;  par- 
ticularly, as  in  such  situations  the  difficulty  is  not 
only  more  concealed  from  the  extensiveness  of 
the  subject;  but  is  in  reality  less,  from  the  greater 
mortality  naturally  occasioned  by  low  grounds, 
towns,  and  manufactories. 

On  inquiring  into  the  principal  cause  of  what 
he  had  named  the  prffiomitutnt  vice  of  his  country, 
he  explained  it  with  great  philosophical  precision. 
He  said,  that  a  manufacture  for  the  polishing  of 
stones  had  been  established  some  years  ago, 
which  for  a  time  had  been  in  a  very  thriving  state, 
and  had  furnished  high  wages  and  employment 
to  all  the  neighbourhood;  that  the  facility  of  pro- 
viding for  a  family,  and  of  finding  early  employ- 
ment for  children,  had  greatly  encouraged  early 
marriages ;  and  that  the  same  habit  had  conti- 
nued, when,  from  a  change  of  fashion,  accident, 
and  other  causes,  the  manufacture  was  almost  at 
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an  end.  Very  great  emigratious,  he  said,  had  of 
late  years  taken  place ;  but  the  breeding  system 
went  on  bo  fast,  that  they  were  not  sutficieut  to 
relieve  the  country  of  its  superabundant  mouths, 
and  the  efiect  was  such  as  he  had  described  to 
roe,  and  as  I  had  in  part  seen. 

In  other  conversations  which  I  had  with  tlie 
lower  classes  of  people  iu  different  parts  of  Swit- 
zerland and  Savoy,  I  found  many,  who,  though 
not  sufficiently  skilled  in  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion to  see  its  eflects  on  society,  like  my  friend 
of  the  Lac  tic  Jr/uj,  yet  saw  ihem  clearly  enough 
as  affecting  their  own  individual  interests;  and 
were  perfectly  aware  of  the  evils  which  they 
should  probably  bring  upon  themselves  by  mar- 
rying before  they  could  have  a  tolerable  prospect 
of  bein:,'-  able  to  maintain  a  family.  From  ihe 
general  ideas  which  1  have  found  to  prevail  on 
these  subjects^  I  should  by  no  means  say  that  it 
would  be  a  difficult  task  to  make  the  common 
people  comprehend  the  principle  of  population, 
and  its  eifecl  in  producing  low  wages  and  po- 
verty. 

Tliough  there  is  no  absolute  provision  for  the 
poor  in  Switxerland,  yet  each  parish  generally 
possesses  some  seignioral  rights  and  property  ui 
land  for  the  public  use,  and  is  expected  to  main- 
tain its  own  poor.  Tliese  funds,  however,  being 
limited,  will  of  course  often  be  totally  insufficient; 
and  occasionally  voluntary  collections  are  made 
for  this  purpose,  but  the  whole  of  the  supply 
being  comparatively  scanty  and  uncertain,  it  has 
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not  the  same  bad  effects  as  the  parish-rates  of 
EDgland.  Of  late  years  much  of  the  coramoa 
lands  belonging  to  parishes  have  been  parcelled 
out  to  individuals,  which  has  of  course  tended  to 
improve  the  soil,  and  increase  the  number  of  peo- 
ple ;  but  from  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
conducted,  it  has  operated  perhaps  too  much  as 
a  systematic  encouragement  of  marriage,  and  has 
contributed  to  increase  the  number  of  poor.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  richest  communes,  I 
often  observed  the  greatest  number  of  beggars. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Economical  Society  of  Berne  to 
promote  agriculture  were  crowned  with  some 
success  ;  and  that  the  increasing  resources  of  the 
country  have  made  room  for  an  additional  popu- 
lation, and  furnished  an  adequate  support  for  the 
greatest  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  that  increase 
which  has  of  late  taken  place. 

In  1764  the  population  of  the  whole  canton  of 
Berne,  including  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  was  esti- 
mated at  336,689.  In  1791,  it  had  increased  to 
414,420.  From  1764  to  1777,  its  increase  pro- 
ceeded at  the  rate  of  2,000  each  year ;  and,  from 
1778  to  1791,  at  the  rate  of  3,109  each  year.* 

•  Beschreibuug  von  Bern,  vol.  ii.  p.  40. 
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As  the  parochial  registers  in  France,  before  tlie 
revolution,  were  not  kept  -with  particular  care, 
nor  for  any  great  length  of  time,  and  as  the  few 
which  have  been  produced  exhibit  no  very  extra- 
ordinary results,  I  should  not  have  made  this 
country  the  subject  of  a  distinct  chapter,  but  for 
a  circumstance  attending  the  revolution,  which 
has  excited  considerable  surprise.  This  is,  the 
undiminished  state  of  the  population  in  spite  of 
the  losses  sustained  during  so  long  and  destruc;i 
live  a  contest.* 

A  great  national  work,  founded  on  the  reports 
of  the  prefects  in  the  different  departments,  is  at 
present  in  some  state  of  forwardnees  at  Paris,  and 
when  completed  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
form  a  very  valuable  accession  to  the  materials  of 
statistical  science  in  general.  The  returns  of  all 
the  prefects  are  not  however  yet  complete;  but  I 
was  positively  assured  by  the  person  who  has  the 
principal  superintendence  of  ihem,  that  enough 
is  already  known  to  be  certain  that  the  popula- 
tion of  the  old  territory  of  France  has  rather  iu- 
creased  than  diminished  during  the  revolution. 

*  This  chapter  wva,  iTiilten  la  1802,  ftnci  refers  tci  tbv  Mftleof 
France  before  Ibc  jwiice  of  Ainicm. 
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Such  an  event,  if  true,  very  strongly  confirms 
the  general  principles  of  Uiis  work  ;  nnd  assnming 
it  for  the  preseul  as  a  fact,  it  m:iy  lend  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  subject,  to  trace  a  little  in  de- 
tail the  maimer  la  which  such  an  event  might 
happen. 

In  every  country  there  is  always  a  considerable 
body  of  unmarried  persons,  formed  by  the  gmdual 
accumulation  of  the  excess  of  the  number  rising 
aDDually  to  the  age  of  puberty  above  the  number 
of  persons  annually  married.  The  atop  to  the 
further  accumulation  of  this  body  is  when  its 
number  is  such,  that  the  yearly  mortality  equals 
the  yearly  accessions  that  arc  made  to  it.  In  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  as  appeared  in  the  last  chapter, 
this  bodj',  including  widows  and  widowers,  per- 
sons who  are  not  actually  in  the  state  of  marriage, 
equals  the  whole  number  of  married  persons. 
But  in  a  country  like  France,  where  both  the 
mortality  and  the  tendency  to  marriage  arc  much 
greater  than  in  Switzerland,  this  body  does  not 
bear  so  large  a  proportion  to  the  population. 

According  to  a  calculation  in  an  IC^sai  d'tme 
Statistique  Ghierak,  published  at  Paris  in  1800, 
by  M.  Peuchct,  the  number  of  unmarried  males 
in  France  between  IB  and  50  is  estimated  at 
1,451,003;  and  the  number  of  males,  whether 
married  or  not,  between  the  same  ages,  at 
5,000,000.*     It  does  not  appear  at  what  period 


*  P.  32,  8vo.  7S  pages. 
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exactly  this  calculation  was  made;  but  as  the 
author  uses  the  ex]iressioa  en  terns  ordinaire^  it  is 
probable  that  he  refers  to  the  period  befure  the 
revpIutioQ.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  this  num- 
ber of  1,451,063  expresses  the  collective  body  of 
UDRiarrled  males  of  a  military  age  at  the  cum- 
menccmciit  of  the  revolution. 

The  populatiou  of  France  before  the  beginning 
of  the  war  was  estimated  by  the  Cijustituent  As- 
sembly at  20,363,074;*  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  thai  this  calculation  vi'us  too  high.  Necker, 
though  he  mentions  the  number  of  24,800,000,  ex- 
presses his  firm  belief  that  the  yearly  births  at 
that  time  amounted  to  above  a  milHoD,  and  con- 
sequently, according  to  bis  multiplier  of  '25^,  the 
whole  population  was  nearly  26  millions;!  and 
this  calculation  was  made  leu  years  previous  to 
the  estimate  of  the  Constituent  Assembly. 

Taking  tlien  the  annual  birtlis  at  rather  above 
a  million,  and  estimating  that  rather  abnve  -J 
would  die  under  18,  which  appears  to  be  the  case 
from  some  calculations  of  M.  Peuchct,.^  it  will 
follow,  that  above  000,000  persons  will  annually 
arrive  at  the  age  of  18. 

The  annual  marriages,  according  to  Necker,  are 
213,774;^  but  as  this  number  is  an  average  uf 

*  A.  youug'jTravtU  itj  France,  vul.  i.  c.  xvii,  p.  466, -Ito.  171)2- 
\  Dc  I'AJininislDilion  des  FinnncLs,  torn.  i.  c.  ix.  p,  256,  ISinti, 

J  F.f-sai,  p.  31. 

§  l>c  i'.'iiliiiiui'itratian  tlo  Fiiunoi's,  toin.  J.  c.  ix.  ]i,  253. 
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ten  years,  taken  while  the  population  was  in- 
creasing, it  is  probably  too  low.  If  we  take 
220.000,  then  440,000  persotis  will  be  supposed 
to  marryoutoftbeGOO.OOO  rising  to  a  marriageable 
age;  and,  consequently,  the  excess  of  those  rising 
to  the  age  of  18  above  the  number  wanted  to 
complete  the  usual  proportion  of  annual  marriages, 
will  be  IGO.OOO,  or  80,000  males.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  accumulated  body  of  1,451,063 
unmarried  males,  of  a  military  age,  and  the  annual 
supply  of  80,(K)0  youths  of  18,  might  be  taken  for 
the  service  of  the  stale,  without  affecting  in  any 
degree  the  number  of  annual  marriages.  But  we 
cannot  suppose  that  the  1.451.063  should  be 
taken  all  at  once;  and  many  soldiers  are  married, 
and  in  a  situation  not  lo  be  entirely  usehiiss  to  the 
population.  Let  us  suppose  000,000  of  the  corps 
of  unmarried  males  to  be  embodied  at  once;  and 
this  number  to  be  kept  up  by  the  annual  supply 
of  150.000  persons,  taken  partly  from  the  80,000, 
rising  annually  to  the  age  of  18,  and  nut  wanted 
to  complete  the  number  of  annual  marriages,  and 
partly  from  the  8ui,0C3  remaining  of  the  body  of 
unmarried  males,  which  existed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war:  it  is  evident,  that  from  these  two 
sources  150,000  might  be  supplitd  eaeb  year, 
for  ten  years,  and  yet  allow  of  an  increase  in 
the  tisua!  number  of  annual  marriages  of  above 
10,0(10. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  course  of  the  ten  years 
many  of  the  original  body  of  unmairicd  males  will 
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have  passed  the  military  age;  but  this  will  be 
balanced,  and  indeed  much  more  than  balanced, 
by  their  utility  in  the  married  life.  From  the 
l>cginniiig^  it  should  be  taken  into  considcrattou, 
that  tlioui^h  a  man  of  fifty  be  generally  considered 
as  past  the  military  agfe,  yet,  if  he  marry  a  fruit- 
ful subject,  he  may  by  no  means  be  useless  to  the 
population;  and  in  fact  the  supply  of  150,000 
recruits  each  year  would  be  taken  principally 
from  the  300,000  males  rising  annually  to  18;  and 
the  annual  marriages  would  be  supplied  in  a  great 
niea*iure  from  the  remaining  part  of  the  original 
body  of  unmarried  persons.  M'idowers  and  ba- 
chelors of  forty  and  fifty,  who  in  the  commoD 
state  of  things  might  have  found  it  difficult  to 
obtain  an  agreeable  partner,  would  probably  see 
these  difficulties  removed  in  such  a  scarcity  of 
husbands;  and  the  absence  of  600,000  persons 
would  of  course  make  room  for  a  very  considera- 
ble addition  to  the  number  of  annual  marriages. 
This  addition  in  all  probability  took  place.  Many 
among  the  remaining  part  of  the  original  body  of 
bachelors,  who  might  otherwise  have  continued 
single,  would  marry  under  this  change  of  circum- 
stances; and  it  is  known  that  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  youths  under  18,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
mihtary  conscriptions,  entered  prematurely  into 
the  married  state.  This  was  so  much  the  case,  and 
contributed  so  much  to  diminish  the  number  of 
unmarried  persons,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1798  it  was  found  necessary  to  repeal  the 
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law,  which  bad  exempted  roarried  persons  from 
conscriptions;  and  those  who  married  subse- 
quently to  this  new  regulation  were  taken  indis- 
criuiinately  with  the  unmanied.  And  though 
after  this  the  levies  fell  in  part  upon  tltose  who 
were  actually  engaged  in  the  peopling  of  the 
couutf)' ;  yet  the  number  of  marriages  untouched 
by  these  levies  might  still  remain  greater  than  the 
usual  number  of  marriages  before  the  revolutioa; 
and  the ,  marriages  which  were  broken  by  the 
removal  of  the  husband  to  llie  armies  wouUl  not 
probably  have  been  entirely  barren. 

Sir  Francis  d'lvernois,  who  had  certainly  a 
tendency  to  exaggerate,  and  probablj'  has  exag- 
gerated considerably,  the  losses  of  the  French 
nation,  estimates  the  total  loss  of  the  troops  of 
France,  both  by  land  and  sea,  up  to  the  year  1799, 
Sit  &  million  and  a  half*  The  round  numbers 
which  1  have  allowed  for  the  sake  of  illustrating 
the  subject,  exceed  Sir  Francis  d  Ivernois's  csii- 


*  Tflblcnu  dps  Ppitcs,  &c.  c.  ii.  p.  ".—SI.  Gamier,  in  tlic 
□otr<i  tn  liis  ciliiion  of  Adam  Smith,  calculate;  that  only  jA>o\A  % 
sixtteth  pirl  of  the  French  pi^uUtiou  whs  (It-ftroycd  Id  the  armies. 
tie  (uumMTi  only  ^UO.UOO  einhodit.-d  at  once,  and  that  tliis  niitn- 
bcr  »ras  MippliccI  by  400,000  uwrc  in  llie  courie  of  the  war;  and 
allowing  for  the  number  n-liich  woiiUl  ilic  uatundly,  tliitt  tbe 
additional  mortnlity  occiwioned  by  the  war  was  only  about  AofiOQ 
each  year.  'lorn.  r.  ncrte  xxx.  p.  284.  If  tiie  actual  loss  were  no 
TDorctbaii  (lit?e»latciiiettts  malie  it,  s  small  inriraseof  births  would 
bare  easily  rcpairrd  it;  but  1  should  think  that  these  c$tiiuatct 
arc  probably  as  much  below  the  truth,  as  Sir  Francis  d'lrcriKMs's 
are  above. 
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mate  by  six  hundred  thousand.  He  calculates 
however  a  loss  of  a  million  of  persous  more,  from 
the  other  causes  of  destruction  attendant  on  the 
revolution:  but  as  this  loss  fell  indiscriminately 
on  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  it  would  not  affect  the 
population  in  the  same  degree,  and  will  be  much 
more  than  covered  by  Ibe  600,000  men  in  the  full 
vigour  of  life,  which  remain  above  Sir  Francis's 
calculation.  It  should  be  observed  also,  that  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  revolutionary  war  the  mili- 
tary conscriptions  were  probably  enforced  with 
still  more  severity  in  tlie  newly-ac<iiiired  territo- 
ries than  in  (he  old  state;  and  as  the  population 
of  these  new  acqiiisitions  is  estimated  at  five  or  six 
millions,  it  would  bear  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  million  and  a  half  supposed  to  be  destroyed 
in  the  armies. 

The  law  which  facilitated  divorces  to''  fl6 
great  a  degree  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolution 
was  radically  bad  both  in  a  moral  and  political 
view,  yet,  under  the  circurnstauce  of  a  great 
scarcity  of  men,  it  would  operate  a  little  like 
the  custom  of  polygamy,  and  increase  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
husbands,  fn  additinn  to  this,  the  women  with- 
out husbands  du  nut  appear  all  to  have  been 
barren;  as  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  is 
now  raised  to  ^  of  the  whole  number  of  births, 
from  Vt'*  which  it  was  before  the  revolution;  and 
though  this  he  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  depra- 


•  E«»xi  (le  rt:uc1i«t,  p.  28. 
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vatioD  of  morals,  yet  it  would  certainly  contribute 
to  increase  the  number  of  births  ;  andas  Uic  female 
peasants  in  France  were  enabled  to  earn  more  tUaii 
usual  during  the  revolution,  ou  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  hands,  it  is  probable  that  a  consider^ 
able  portion  of  these  children  would  survive. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  it  cannot  ajipear 
impossible,  and  scarcely  even  improbable,  that 
the  population  of  Frauce  should  remain  undimi- 
nished, in  spite  of  all  the  causes  of  destruction 
which  have  operated  upon  it  during  the  course  of 
the  revolution,  provided  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  has  been  such  as  to  continue  the  means 
of  subsistence  unimpaired.  And  it  seems  now  to 
be  generally  acknowledged  ihat,  however  severely 
the  manufactures  of  France  may  have  suffered,  her 
agriculture  has  rather  increased  than  diminished. 
At  uo  period  of  the  war  can  we  suppose  that  the 
number  of  embodied  troops  exceeded  the  number 
of  men  employed  before  the  revolution  in  manu- 
factures. Those  who  were  thrown  out  of  work 
by  the  destruction  of  these  manufactures,  aud 
who  did  not  go  to  the  armies,  would  of  course 
betake  themselves  to  the  labours  of  agriculture; 
aud  it  was  always  the  custom  in  France  for  the 
women  to  work  much  in  the  fields,  which  custom 
was  probably  increased  during  the  revolution. 
At  the  same  time,  the  absence  of  u  large  portion 
of  the  best  and  most  vigorous  hands  would  raise 
the  price  of  labour;  and  as,  from  the  new  land 
brought  into  cultivation,  and  the  absence  of  a  con^ 
vol.  1.  u  li 
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aiderable  part  of  the  greatest  consumers*  ia  fo- 
reign countries,  the  price  of  provisions  would  not 
rise  in  proportion,  this  advance  in  the  real  price 
of  labour  would  not  only  operate  as  a  powerful 
encouragement  to  marriage,  hut  would  enable  the 
peasants  to  live  better,  and  to  rear  a  greater 
number  of  their  children. 

At  all  times  the  number  of  small  farmers  and 
proprietors  in  France  was  great;  and  though  such 
a  state  of  things  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
clear  surplus  produce  or  disposable  wealth  of  r 
nation;  yet  sometimes  it  is  not  unfavourable  to 
the  absolute  produce,  and  it  has  always  a  strong 
tendency  to  encourage  population.  From  the  sate 
and  division  of  many  of  the  large  domains  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy,  the  number  of  landed  proprie- 
tors has  consi<lerably  increased  during  the  revo- 
lution ;  and  as  a  part  of  these  doniaius  consisted 
of  parks  and  chases,  new  territory  has  been  given 
to  the  plough.  It  is  true  that  the  land-tax  has 
been  not  only  too  heavy,  but  injudiciously  im- 
posed. It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  disad- 
vantage has  been  nearly  counterbalanced  by  the 
removal  of  the  former  oppressions,  under  which 
the  cultivator  laboured  ;  and  that  tlie  sale  and 
division  of  the  great  domains  may  be  considered 
as  a  clear  advantage  on  the  side  of  agriculture,  or 

*  Supposing  the  incrcHscLl  iiunibci'  of  rlithli'en  iit  ttny  jicriod  lo 
e<juul  ilic  iiumbtT  of  men  absent  in  ilie  mniieSf  j-et  these  chtlclron, 
being  all  very  young,  coulil  nol  be  supposed  to  tiiiisuntc  a  qiifintity 
equal  to  that  wbitli  would  in;  ntnoutticcl  by  the  sahiv  aumb«r  ol 
^n>tv[i-u|]  peruini. 
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at  any  rate  of  the  gross  produce,  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal point  with  regard  to  mere  population. 

These  considerations  make  it  appear  probable 
that  the  means  of  subsistence  have  at  least  re- 
mained unimpaired,  if  they  have  not  increased, 
during  the  revolution  ;  and  a  view  of  the  cultiva- 
tion uf  France  in  its  present  state  certainly  ralber 
tends  to  confirm  this  supposition. 

We  shall  not  therefore  be  inclined  to  agree  with 
Sir  Francis  diveruois  in  his  conjecture  that  the 
annual  births  in  France  have  diminished  by  one- 
seventh  during  the  revalulion.*  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  more  probable  that  ihey  have  increased  by 
this  number.  The  average  proj^ortion  of  births 
to  the  population  in  all  France,  before  the  revo- 
lution, was,  according  to  Necker,  as  1  to  254.*|" 
It  has  appeared  in  the  reports  of  some  of  the 
prefects  which  have  been  returned,  that  tlie  pro- 
portion in  many  country  places  was  raised  to  1  to 
21,22,  22  L,  and  23  ;|  and  though  these  proportions 
might,  in  some  degree,  be  caused  by  the  absence 
of  a  part  of  the  population  in  the  armies,  yet  T 
have  little  doubt  that  they  are  principally  to  be 
attributed  to  the  birth  of  a  greater  number  of 
children  than  usual.  If,when  thereporlsof  all  the 
prefects  are  put  together,  it  should  appear,  that 
the  number  of  births  lias  not  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population,  and  yet  that  the  population 


•  TsbU-HW  lies  Terles,  Ac.  c.  n.  \i.  14. 
f  D<-  r.'\4lniini.>>Lribtii>it  dva  FimtiiCL-s,  Com.  i.  r.  ix.  p.  2M, 
,  $  £uai  dc  Ptiurtiet,  p.  28. 
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is  uiidiaiinisbed ;  it  will  follow,  either  that  deck- 
er's multiplier  for  the  births  was  loo  small,  which 
is  extremely  probable^  as  from  this  cau&e  he 
appears  to  have  calculated  the  populatioii  too 
low ;  or  that  the  mortality  among  those  not  ex- 
posed to  violent  deaths  hns  been  less  than  usual; 
which,  from  the  high  price  of  labour  and  the 
desertion  of  the  towuB  for  the  country,  is  not 
unlikely. 

According  to  Necker  and  Moheau>  the  mortaliiy 
in  France,  before  the  revolution,  was  \  in  30  or 
31^.*  Considering  that  the  proportion  of  the 
population  which  lives  in  the  country  is  to  that 
in  the  towns  as  3^  to  I,t  this  mortality  is  extra- 
ordinarily great,  caused  probably  by  the  misery 
arising  from  an  excess  of  population  ;  and  from 
the  remarks  of  Arthur  Voiing  un  the  state  of  the 
peasantry  in  France,:|:  which  arc  coinplctely  sanc- 
tioned by  Nccker,§  this  appears  to  have  been 
really  the  case.  If  we  suppose  that,  from  the 
removal  of  a  part  of  this  redundant  population, 
the  mortality  has  decreased  from  1  in  30  to  I  in 
35,  this  favourable  change  would  go  a  consider- 
able way  in  repairing  the  breaches  made  by  war 
on  the  frontiers. 

The  probabUity  is,  that  both  the  causes  mea- 


*  De  rAdmUusIralion  dea  finances,  torn.  \.  c,  ix.  p.  356. 
E.wni  (le  Pciichet,  p  2S. 

t  Young's  Trnvela  in  Frauce,  vol.  i.  c.  xvii.  p.  466. 

J  Sue  (iL-ncrally  c,  xvii.  vol,  i.  and  tlic  just  ohservnlions  on  tlicM 
sulijcctH  iiiLcrspcrscil  in  niony  utlier  jiut-U  of  lii«  very  viJunblcTour. 

Ij  Dc  rAdiniiiistration  tics  Fitianre »,  torn.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  2<J2j  et  s«i. 
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tioncd  have  operated  in  part.  The  bii'lhs  bare 
increased,  and  the  deaths  of  those  remaining  in 
the  country  have  diminished  ;  so  tliat,  putting  the 
two  circumstances  together,  it  will  probably  ap- 
pear, when  the  results  of  nl]  the  reports  of  the  pre- 
fects are  ktiown.  that,  including  those  who  have 
fallen  in  the  armies  and  by  violent  means,  the 
deaths  have  not  exceeded  the  births  in  the  course 
of  the  revolution. 

The  returns  of  the  prefects  nre  to  be  given  for 
the  year  IX.  of  the  republic,  and  to  be  compared 
with  the  year  1780 ;  but  if  the  proportion  of 
births  to  the  population  be  given  merely  for  the 
individual  year  IX.  it  will  not  shew  the  average 
proportion  of  births  to  the  population  during 
the  course  of  the  revolution.  In  the  confusion 
occasioned  by  this  event,  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  very  exact  registers  should  have  been  kept; 
but  from  theory  I  should  be  inclined  to  expect 
that  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  at 
other  periods  during  tlic  course  of  it,  the  propor- 
tion of  births  to  the  whole  population  would  be 
ereater  than  in  1800  and   JSOl.*    If  it  should 


*  In  ilic  SiaiijiHrrin-  Ge^irrak  ft  fariicuHcre  tk  la  Traiiee,  et  lie 
trs  Vchnits,  lutvly  |>iil>Us]ic(l,  the  rrtiiriis  of  tin;  prefei^ls  lur  tlie 
year  IX.  mie  gi»X'n,  Jtiid  seem  lo  juslily  tlii^  coniccture.  Tlie 
birlLs  arc 9.ir.,4311,  the  ilcittlit  S'J 1 ,87 1 ,  au'!  llic  iiiiiiTiafces 20-2,l77. 
Tliese  numbpTS  linrrtly  eqnnl  Ncfkcr's  cstimHtes;  h«iI  yet  all  the 
culoutatinii!'  in  tliis  work,  hotb  with  respett  to  ilic  ivliole  popula- 
Itod  ninl  it«i  prf>portion  to  ti  sijiiart-  ItaRiie,  ruiike  tliL-  <il<l  tcriidwy 
of  Fnincc  more  populous  now  than  at  ilic  licf;!!!!!!!!};  of  the  rcTO- 
liltinii.  The  cstinintc  of  tht.'  popiilntioii,  iit  the  periud  nf  lIlc  Cun- 
stiUictit  Abseinlily,  bus  ulrtmly  Iil-l-ii  lutiilbuL'd  ;  iiiiil  ut  UiU  time 
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appear  by  the  returns,  that  the  number  of  anuual 
marriages  has  not  increased  during  the  revulution, 


(be  number  uf  p«:r%nn.^  to  »  M]Uiirc  Icapic  wu  reckoned  996.  Irt 
llic  year  \'I.  of  the  republic,  the  result  of  tlie  Rurcan  de  CaAmtn 
gave  ■  population  of  26.04S,224.  tad  lite  Dumber  to  a  M|uiife 
Icagoe  1,020.  In  the  year  VIL  IX-jw-nr  calculHU-rl  tbi-  wliole  po- 
pnbtion  of  France  iit  33,501,094,  of  which  28,filO,6!M  belonged 
lo  andcDt  France;  the  number  tn  a  sf[aan  league  1,101  ;  but 
the  cakulatioBSj  it  appears,  were  founded  upon  the  fir^C  estimate 
naOe  by  the  Conelitucnt  Asunibly,  which  wm  xfterwards  rgectol 
at  too  bijcb-  In  the  year  IX.  anil  X.  (he  addition  of  PieHnonl 
and  tlic  isle  of  Elba  raised  the  whnlc  population  to  34,376,31^} 
tlie  number  tu  u  square  league  l>086.  Tbc  number  belonging  to 
Old  France  is  not  KUteil.  It  seems  tu  have  beeit  aboul  2H,(IOO,000. 
la  tlie  face  ai  tlK-«if  calciitstinn»,  the  author  taki-s  a  lower  raalti- 
plicr  than  Neckcr  for  the  blntis,  obicrving  that  thongb  Nerkcr'a 
proportions  remained  Iruc  in  the  towns,  yet  in  tbe  country  tlie  pm- 
purliuii  of  birtlii  had  increaMd  to  j'j,  Vl'n's  j>  ^S'  "'bich  he  at- 
tributes  to  liic  premature  maiTiHgc*,  to  avoid  iIh^  iniliLiiry  levies; 
and  on  the  wliole,  roticlude^  with  ineniioning  2r»  as  the  proper 
multiplier.  And  yet,  if  we  uiaLv  niie  of  thi«  uiultiplier,  we  shall 
get  a  population  under  2o  millions,  iustcnd  of  28  milhom.  It  u 
true,  indeed,  that  uo  just  inferences  can  be  dmwn  from  (he  birllit 
of  a  ftingle  year  ;  hut,  as  these  are  the  only  births  referred  to,  the 
contradiction  is  obvious.  Perhnpii  llie  future  n-tunis  may  solve  the 
difficulty,  and  tbe  biribs  id  the  folluwing  years  be  greater  ;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  thiuk,  a*  I  livre  luentiiined  in  (he  lext,  that  the 
grente«t  increa<te  in  the  pmportirin  of  births  wbs  before  the  year 
IX.  and  probably  during  tbc  fir^t  lix  or  «cvcn  yean  uf  tbe  republic, 
while  married  persons  were  exempt  from  the  military  conscriptions. 
If  tbe  state  of  the  agricultural  part  of  tbc  n^iliuii  has  been  im- 
proved by  tbe  revolution,  J  am  strongly  inelinc-H  (o  believe  tbnl  tlie 
proporliuns  both  of  birtlis  nnd  clenths  vrill  be  found  to  diminiKb. 
In  su  ttne  a  cliuinte  ui  Fruucc,  iiotUing  but  the  very  ^;rcfll  mEicry 
of  the  tower  clasNcs  could  occasion  a  mortality  of  ji^,  oad  a  pro- 
portion of  birth*  aa  -4^  ^.  according  to  Ncrk,ei-\  rnlculations.  Ami 
€otisei|iienlly,  upon  thi«  }uppoi>iiion,  ihe  births  for  tbe  year  IX. 
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the  circumstance  will  be  obviously  accounted  for 
by  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  illegitimate 
births  mentioned  before  in  this  chapter,  wliich 
amount  at  present  to  one-eleventh  of  all  the  births, 
instead  of  one-forty-seveuth,  according  to  the  cal- 
culation of  Necker  before  the  revolution.* 


may  not  be  iiicorrccl,  nnd  in  future,  the  biitbs  and  dcuths  way  not 
bear  so  Inrpc  n  pmpiMlion  to  t)ie  population.  Tlw  cniitrfist Ijclween 
Fnuict  and  Knglnnd  h)  (Kis  rts]}C(.'t  is  quUe  M'oii4lt:iTul. 

'riic  part  of  tbis  work  relating  to  pupu)alio[]  is  not  dniwi)  up  with 
mitcb  knowledge  of  the  subject.  One  rciisark  is  vtry  curioii*.  It 
is  nbsm-ed  thnt  tbc  proportion  of  tnamiiges  in  ihc  popnlntioti  if  aq 
I  to  ILI),  und  of  births  lis  1  to  25  ;  froiawhirb  it  is  int'cricd,  that 
oiie-fiiurlh  of  the  bom  live  to  marry.  It  tbis  iufcreuce  were  jmt, 
^ancc  trould  soon  be  depopuUled. 

Til  calculating  the  vidiic  of  lives,  tbc  dnlhor  makes  use  of  Bnf- 
lon's  tabk'ji,  whicb  are  eritiiely  iiicoirect^  btiug  founded  prind- 
pally  an  rej^Lstcrs  taken  frutn  the  viHiigts  round  I'ariii.  Ttmy  niu-ke 
the  probabihty  of  life  at  birlb  only  ii  little  wfjovc  ciybt  ycant ; 
wbich,  ttikiiif^  the  towns  nnd  the  cimnlry  togctber.  Is  veiy  short  of 
llic  jmt  nrorage. 

Scarcciy  any  thing  «*ortb  noticing  baa  been  added  in  this  work 
to  the  details  given  in  the  Essay  of  I'eucbct,  wbicb  I  \>n\e  aheady 
frecpiently  rt-fcrred  to.  On  tlic  wbolc  I  bavc  not  seen  sufficient 
pounds  to  make  me  alter  any  of  my  conjectures  in  tbis  ebn]rti*r, 
though  prob&bly  they  are  not  well- founded.  Indeed,  lo  adopting 
Sir  F.  d'lvernois'  calmLations  respecting  the  actual  Kws  of  men 
tluniig  tbe  res-olnlion,  I  ncvtr  thought  myself  borne  out  by  facts  j 
but  ibe  reader  will  be  aware  that  I  adopted  them  ralhet-  lor  the 
sake  of  illustration  thatv  from  supposing  tbem  !Hrii:tly  tnie. 

*  Easfti  dc  Pcuehcl.  p.  2S.  Il  is  highly  pvolwble  that  this  in- 
crease of  illegitimate  births  occstsioncil  a  more  than  usual  number 
of  cliiblrco  to  be  cxpoicd  in  those  dreadful  receplack's,  (cs  IJ&pitaia 
dcs  E/iJiiiis  trouvCs,  as  noti<;ed  by  Sir  Francis  d'lveniois  j  bat  pro- 
bably this  cruel  custom  was  confined  to  particular  districts,  and 
tbe  number  exposed,  ngioii  the  whole,  might  bear  no  great  pi-opur- 
tion  to  tbc  sum  of  uU  the  births. 
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Sir  Francis  crivcmois  observes,  "  that  those 
**  have  yet  to  learn  the  first  principles  of  political 
"  arithmetic,  wlm  imagine  that  it  is  in  the  field  of 
**  battle  and  the  hospitals  that  an  account  can  be 
"  taken  of  the  lives  which  a  revolution  or  a  war 
**  has  cost.  The  number  of  men  it  has  killed  is  of 
**  much  less  importance  than  the  number  of  chil- 
**  dren  which  it  has  prevented,  and  will  still  pre- 
'*  vent,  fmm  coming  into  the  world.  This  is  the 
"  deepest  wound  which  the  population  of  France 
"  has  received." — '*  Supposing."  he  says,  "  that, 
'*  of  the  whole  number  of  men  destroyed,  only 
"  two  millions  had  been  united  to  as  many  fe- 
"  males  :  according  to  the  calculation  of  Butfon, 
"  these  two  millions  of  conples  ought  to  bring  into 
"  the  world  twelve  millions  of  children,  iu  order 
"  to  supply,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  a  number 
**  equal  to  that  of  their  parents.  This  is  a  point 
**  of  view,  in  which  the  consequences  of  such  a 
*'  destruction  of  men  become  almost  incalculable; 
"  because  they  have  much  more  effect  with  re- 
"  gard  to  the  tM'elve  millions  of  children,  which 
"  they  prevent  from  coming  into  existence,  than 
"  with  regard  to  ihe  actual  loss  of  the  two  millions 
"  and  a  half  of  men  for  whom  France  mourns.  It 
**  is  not  till  a  future  period  that  she  will  be  able 
"  to  estimate  this  dreadful  breach."* 

And  yet.  if  the  foregoing  reasonings  are  well- 
founded,  France  may  not  have  lost  a  single  birth 
by  the  revolution.     She  has  the  most  just  reason 

*  Tableau  Avh  Pcttcs,  &c.  c.  ii.  p.  ]3,  I'l. 
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to  mourn  the  two  millions  and  a  half  of  iudividuaU 
which  she  may  have  lost,  but  not  their  posterity; 
because,  ir  these  individuals  had  remained  in  the 
country,  a  proportionate  number  ofchildren,  born 
of  other  parents,  which  are  now  living  in  France, 
would  not  have  come  into  existence.  If,  in  the 
best  governed  country  in  Europe,  we  were  to 
mourn  the  posterity  which  is  prevented  from 
coming  into  being,  we  should  always  wear  the 
habit  of  grief. 

It  is  evident  that  the  constant  tendency  of  the 
birtbe  in  every  country  to  supply  the  vacancies 
made  by  death,  cannot,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
nAbrd  the  slightest  shadow  ofexcuse  for  the  wanton 
sacrifice  of  men.  The  positive  evil  that  is  com- 
mitted  in  this  ease,  the  pain,  misery,  and  wide- 
spreading  desolation  and  sorrow,  that  are  occa- 
sioned to  the  existing  inhabitants,  can  by  no 
means  be  counterbalanced  by  the  consideration, 
that  the  numerical  breach  in  the  population  will 
be  rapidly  repaired.  We  can  have  no  other  right, 
moral  or  political,  except  that  of  the  most  urgent 
necessity,  to  exchange  the  lives  of  beings  in  the 
full  vigour  of  their  enjoyments,  for  an  equal  num- 
ber of  helpless  infants. 

It  ^ould  also  be  remarked  that,  though  the  nu- 
merical population  of  France  may  not  have  suf- 
fered by  tile  revolution,  yet.  if  her  losses  have 
been  in  any  degree  equal  to  the  conjectures  on 
the  subject,  her  military  strength  cannot  be  unim- 
paired. Her  population  at  present  must  consist 
of  a  much  greater  proportion  than  usual  of  women 
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and  children ;  and  the  body  of  unmarried  persous, 
of  a  military  age,  must  be  diminished  in  a  very 
striking  manner.  This  indeed  is  known  to  be  the 
case,  from  the  returns  of  ilie  prefects  which  have 
already  been  received. 

It  has  appeared  that  the  point  at  which  the 
drains  of  men  will  begin  essentially  to  affect  the 
population  of  a  country  is,  when  the  original  body 
of  unmarried  persons  is  exhausted,  and  the  annual 
demands  are  greater  than  the  excess  of  the  num- 
ber of  males,  rising  annually  to  the  age  of  puberty, 
above  the  number  wanted  to  complete  the  usual 
proportion  of  annual  marriages.  France  was  pro- 
bably at  some  distance  from  this  point  at  the  coo- 
elusion  of  the  war;  but  in  the  present  state  of  her 
j)op«!ation,  with  an  increased  proportion  of  women 
and  children,  and  a  great  diminution  of  males  of  a 
military  age,  she  could  notmake  the  same  gigantic 
exertions,  which  were  made  at  one  period,  with- 
out trenching  on  the  sources  of  her  population. 

At  all  times  the  number  of  males  of  a  military 
age  ill  France  was  small  in  proportion  to  the  po- 
pulation, on  account  of  the  tendency  to  marriage,' 
and  the  great  number  of  children.  JN'ecker  takes 
particular  notice  of  this  circumstance.  lie  ob- 
serves, that  the  effect  of  the  very  great  misery 
of  the  peasantry  is  to  produce  a  dreadful  mor- 
tality of  infants  under  three  or  four  years  of  age; 
and  the  consequence  Is,  that  the  number  of  youog 

•  The  pmportitui  of  mnvrliigCH  to  tlic  pnpiilxliuii  iu  France,  sc* 
tufding  Ui  NcckiT,  is  I  to  ]  13,  toni.  L  c.  jx.  p.  2;"(5, 
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children  will  iilways  be  in  too  great  a  pro|)orlioii 
to  the  number  of  grown-up  people.  A  million  of 
individuals,  he  justly  observes,  will  in  this  case 
neither  present  the  same  military  force  nor  the 
eaine  capacity  of  labour,  as  an  equal  number  of 
individuals  in  a  country  where  the  people  are  less 
miserable* 

Switzerland,  before  the  revolution,  could  have 
brought  iuto  the  field,  or  have  employed  in  labour 
appmpriate  to  grown-up  persons,  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  her  population  than  Frauce  at  the 
same  period  .t 


*  T)e  I'Administration  des  Finance!!,  torn.  i.  v.  ix.  p.  263. 

■f  Bitux  I  Mi-roU-  tilts  chapter,  I  have  liiul  ;in  (i]i[Mirtiiiuty  of  lee- 
ing  ebc  Anidjjie  dte  I' ruth  Verlimix  dts  Coiucils  OCiifreiix  de  D£- 
partcaicnt,  wbicb  gives  u  vtry  puiiiciihir  and  bigUly  Liirkius  ac- 
count of  tiic  iiilcnml  state  of  FraiK'c  for  they«urV]II.  With 
re»pc<!t  to  the  populaliim,  out  of  1)9  (!fi»ftrlmtnil5,  the  rc[>orts  from 
^hicli  nre  preti,  in  16  ibe  papulntion  is  supposed  to  be  iucrcas»l ; 
in  <12  ili  mini  shed  ;  in  9  stutiuiiEkry ;  niid  in  Z  thi;  iiitivi:  jnupuljiiion 
h  said  to  be  diuiioi^bcd,  but  tbc;  nuuivrival  tn  rciiiciiij  tbc  same.  It 
nppeari,  liowevcr,  that  most  of  llicsc  rcjwrts  arc  not  founded  un 
actual  eniimerfitions  ;  and  withnnj;  nucIi  positive  dnta,  the  prcvuil- 
ing  uptnioiis  on  the  mibjcct  of  population,  togetl)i;i'  with  the  ne- 
cessary and  univer^iilly  acknowledged  fiwt  of  a  very  considerable 
diminution  in  the  males  of  u  njilitnry  a^e,  woidd  natiuaUy  din- 
pose  people  to  think  ihni  the  nnmbvn  upon  the  whole  nunc  he 
diininishcd.  Jiid^in:;  merely  from  appetLrELnceft^  the  subHtttntion 
via  hundred  ehiklj-en  for  n  hundred  j;row-n*up  persons  would  ter* 
tainly  not  prodnce  the  §anie  impression  tvilh  rcgnrd  tn  pnpnlatiun. 
1  sboiilrl  not  b«;  surprised,  therefore,  if,  wIil-ii  the. cnnmcrations  for 
the  yenr  IX,  are  cuiupk-tcd,  it  shouki  appear  thai  thu  population 
upon  the  nhole  has  not  diminished.  In  some  oi'  the  repuKs  i'ai- 
taicr  giitfitrtc  TcpnnHiu-  sur  ir  jjeiijili;  nail  fa  ifii  i.iioii  i{m gniiiih  jim- 
prictea,  arc  mentioned  as  the  cause*  of  tncicBBv  ;  and  ahuost  uui- 
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For  the  state  of  population  in  Spain,  1  refer  ihe 
reader  to  the  valuable  and  entertaining  travels  of 
Mr.  Townsend  iu  that  country,  in  which  he  w'xW 


wrtnlly,  ht  managfs  prfmalur^t,  nntl  /«  nmringes  tmtl/ipiif$  par  la 
cririjttf  lift  hit  miUliiirtt,  lire  pHrtieiiUrly  iiotk-cd. 

Willi  respect  lo  the  state  of  ngricnltiirc,  out  of  "8  reports,  6  nw 
of  opinio;)  that  il  is  iuijjmvcd  ;  10,  tbiit  it  is  dcicrinmtci! ;  70  ik- 
inantl  tiiiil  it  should  be  cncoitragvil  in  gi-ocral ;  32  complain  ct  k 
tuiiltipfuii6  Jet  rl^ricicrtien* ;  and  12  demand  dts  eneouragmn-nt 
fMHir  let  liffrichrmcna.  Ont  of  the  rcporc?i  mentions,  la  quantitf  pr^ 
iligimse  de  term  xagitat  mite  en  cuUim  dqwi*  yac/ywe  ttias,  et  la 
(ravaux  muUiptih,  ait  MH  ilv  cr  yue  fitatrtjil  ereci'lrr  frt  bras  <■»• 
ftliti/^s  en  agricMUure;  and  others  spenk  of  ten  dr/ric/ictwM  tnuUu 
ffiis  qui  tint  eii  Uai  dt-ptii-i  fitiisinirs  aunt-en,  wliicli  Hpitenrcd  lo  be 
successful  lit  (intt ;  but  it  was  Mion  jiercc'ivcd  tlial  it  would  bemore 
pntfiinble  to  cultivate  less*  and  culli^iile  well.  Many  of  the  rujynu 
notice  tilt-  cheiipneM  of  mm,  nnd  the  want  of  Autfirient  vmt  fur 
Ibis  eomniodity  ;  mid  in  the  lii^cussiun  of  tbe  qtiettttun  respecting 
tlm  division  of  the  biata  comuiumiux,  it  is  obswicd.  that,  "  le  par- 
"  tflit«,  cii  optranl  K-  dt:fri«.-ht;nicnt  lie  ccs  biciis,  a  sans  doiiteprii- 
*'  dnit  une  angmcnliiti»Tn  r<-Hlc  dc  dcnrfccs,  mnis  d'nn  ftutrr  n'ti-, 
"  les  vnines  piiiiim  n'cxistnit  phis,  ct  Ics  bi'stiiiiix  sont  ^leut-Pire 
"  diminut-R."  On  the  Tvhole  iber^fore  I  should  be  iMcliiicd  rn  infer 
that,  tlwiigfa  the  a}i;rk-ulcure  uf  the  counlr)-  (lo«»  nut  appear  lo  have 
been  coiidnctcd  jndieioiuly  so  us  to  obtain  n  Ifltgc  neat  pnKluei:, 
yd  tltc  gtosi  prottiice  had  by  no  lULntis  brcn  diminished  during  tbc 
rvMjIutioii ;  iitiil  lliEil  tbc  Ritempt  lo  bring  so  much  new  laiul  under 
cullivntion  bnd  contributed  to  niaLv  (lie  »i-an-ity  of  Ubouret?  alitl 
mott:  aatsihlc.  Am\  if  it  be  allowed  tlint  the  food  of  tlie  country 
did  tint  decrease  during  ibe  rovol'ition,  the  bi{;b  price  of  laboitr, 
«hii.h  is  Tcry  generally  noticed,  unist  have  opeialcd  as  a  niosl 
poivorful  euconragemcnt  to  jmpiilatinn  among  the  laboui-iii};  jjart 
of  the  society. 

The  land-tax,  or  contnbiitiotr  faitcifre,  isuiiirerHnllyooniplainrd 
of  J  indeed  it  appenrt  lo  he  exti-eniely  heavy,  nnd  to  fall  very  iin- 
eiputlly.  It  wn-H  intended  to  l»c  ooly  n  fifth  of  the  neat  proditce; 
but,  from  the  ititiniproved  !ituU.-or»grtcuUurein  gcnend.  ibe  niun- 
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often  find  the  principle  of  population  very  happily 
illustrated.  1  should  have  made  it  the  subject  of 
a  distinct  chapter,  but  was  fearful  of  extending 


ber  of  imall  proprietors,  and  particularly  the  attempt  to  cultivate 
too  much  surface  in  proportion  to  the  capital  employed,  it  often 
amounts  to  a  fourth,  a  third,  or  even  a  half.  When  property  is  so 
much  divided  that  the  rent  and  profit  of  a  farm  must  be  combined, 
ia  order  to  support  a  family  upon  it,  a  land-tax  iiinst  necessarily 
greatly  impede  cultivation ;  though  it  has  little  or  no  efi'ect  of  this 
kind  when  farms  are  large,  and  let  out  to  tenants,  as  is  most  fre- 
quently the  case  in  England.  Among  the  impediments  to  agricul- 
ture mentioned  in  tbe  reports,  the  too  great  division  of  knds  from 
the  new  laws  of  succession  is  noticed.  The  partition  of  some  of 
the  greet  dont&ins  would  probably  contribute  to  tbe  improvement 
of  agriculture ;  but  subdivisions  of  the  nature  here  alluded  to 
would  certainly  have  a  contrary  effect,  and  would  tend  most  parti- 
cularly to  diminish  peat  produce,  and  make  a  land-tax  both  op- 
pressive and  unproductive.  If  all  the  land  in  England  were  divided 
into  farms  of  20/.  a-year,  we  should  probably  be  more  populous 
than  we  are  at  present ;  hut  as  a  nation  we  should  be  extremely 
poor,  and  should  be  under  a  total  inability  of  maintaining  the 
Bame  number  of  manufactures  or  collecting  the  same  taxes  as  at 
present.  All  tbe  departments  demand  a  diminution  of  tbe  con- 
tribution foitcih^e  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  agrl- 
culture. 

Of  the  state  of  the  hospitals  and  charitable  establishments,  of 
the  prevalence  of  beggary  and  the  ojortality  among  tbe  exposed 
children,  a  most  deplorable  picture  is  drawn  in  almost  all  tbe  re- 
ports ;  from  which  we  should  at  firet  be  disposed  to  infer  a  greater 
degree  of  poverty  and  misery  among  all  the  lower  classes  of  people 
in  general.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  hospitals  and  charitable 
establishments  lost  almost  the  whole  of  their  revenues  during  tbe 
revolution  ;  and  tbis  sudden  subtraction  of  support  from  a  great 
number  of  people  who  bad  no  other  vetiance,  together  with  the 
known  ftulure  of  manufactures  in  the  towns,  and  the  very  great 
increase  of  illegitimate  children,  might  produce  all  the  distressing 
appearances  described  in  the  reports,  without  impeaching  tbe  great 
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this  part  of  the  work  too  iniich,  and  of  falling  al- 
most unavoidably  into  too  many  repetitions,  from 
the  necessity  of  drawing  the  same  kind  of  infer- 


fact  of  llic  niclioratcd  conditioD  of  ogricultui-a)  labourers  io  gene- 
ruL  iieccRsnrihr  arising  frma  ihc  nrkiiowlnlgcd  high  price  of  labonr 
rikI  ojiiipidiuivc  chca|iii€»i  of  coni ;  and  it  is  from  llii*  pari  of  the 
BOticty  Uwt  llie  elTectiw  p()[)iiUtion  of  n  country  i--*  jirtiictpaUysHp- 
pUed.  If  tike  poor's  rates  of  EngUnd  wcra  suddealy  abolished, 
there  wunid  undoubtedly  be  the  most  complicuU-d  distrx;ss  iiuHJiu 
iIkkc  wbo  were  before  supported  by  tbt.-ui  j  but  I  stK>iiId  not  t-x- 
pert  that  tillicr  the  irondilion  of  tbc  labouring  part  of  ihe  soclfitj 
in  gcnemi,  or  (be  populHtion  of  the  country,  would  Mifler  from  it. 
As  tbc  pmpoition  of  illqptimatc  children  in  Fr&iice  bus  riwn  i«i 
cKtraordinKrilj-  ■■%  fivm  ^  ot  all  the  births  to  -j\,  it  it  cridrnl  that 
more  ndgbt  be  abandonwl  in  liospitiils.  uiid  more  out  of  these  die 
than  u«uid,  and  yet  a  more  thuo  ihuhI  number  be  reared  Rt  home, 
and  escape  the  mortality  of  those  dreadful  receptacles.  It  iippcnr* 
that  from  th[^  Inw  statu  of  the  fund^i  in  (he  Im.'upitalit  the  proper 
HKrses  could  not  be  pnid,  and  numbers  of  children  died  from  abso- 
lute famine.  Somi-  of  the  liii!tpit;il-i  nt  last  vcrj-  pn>pcrly  refuseil 
Io  receive  nny  more. 

The  rf:p«r(«,  upon  the  whole,  do  not  present*  favonrablc  picuire 
of  the  iiitLTiiid  slFite  of  France  ;  but  joincthinji:  is  undoubtedly  to 
b«  attributed  to  tbe  nature  of  lbe*e  r^poriH,  wbicb,  couiistiof;  lu 
tlicy  do  of  ohNcrvatioiii  expUining  the  state  of  the  diftcrenl  depart- 
ments, and  of  pnrticnUr  demands,  with  a  view  to  obtain  assistance 
or  relief  from  n^vernment,  it  is  to  be  expected  th»t  they  should 
lean  rnlher  to  (he  unfavoiinible  mle.  When  Lhc  <)ue!itir>n  is  respcet- 
ii));  the  riiipisition  of  new  taxes,  or  the  relief  from  ohioncs,  people 
will  unKiidly  complain  of  their  poverty.  On  the  subject  of  laxe», 
indeed,  it  woidd  appear,  as  if  the  French  government  must  be  a 
little  puzzled.  For  though  it  very  propei'ly  recommended  to  tbe 
CoHsriU  ^fm-ranr  not  to  iiidtd};e  tii  Tiigiic  coit)pl;iiiil?i,  hut  to  men* 
fion  spccifie  grievances,  and  propose  specific  remedies,  and  partf- 
enlArly  not  to  advice  tlie  abolition  of  one  tax  without  si^;gcsting 
another  ;  yet  nil  the  taxes  appear  to  me  to  be  reprobated,  and  moit 
fTC(|uently  in  gencrnl  terms,  without  tbe  proposal  of  any  siibslilutc. 
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ence  from  so  many  diiferent  countries. «  I  could 
expect^  besides,  to  add  very  little  to  what  has 
been  so  well  done  by  Mr.  Townsend. 

La  contribution  fondire,  la  taxe  mobiliaire,  les  barriira.  Its  droits  de 
douane,  all  excite  bitter  complaints ;  and  tlie  only  new  substitute 
that  struck  me  was  &  tax  upon  game,  wbich,  being  at  present  al- 
most extinct  in  France,  cannot  be  expected  to  yield  a  revenue  suf- 
ficient to  balance  all  the  rest.  The  work,  upon  the  whole,  is  ex- 
tremely curious ;  and  as  shewing  the  wish  of  the  government  to 
know  the  state  of  each  department,  and'  to  Usten  to  every  obser- 
vation and  proposal  for  its  improvement,  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
ruling  power.  It  was  published  for  a  short  time  ;  but  the  circu- 
lation of  it  was  soon  stopped  and  confined  to  the  ministers,  les  con- 
tdla  giniraax,  &c.  Indeed  the  documents  are  evidently  more  of  a 
private  thao  of  a  public  nature,  and  certfunly  have  not  the  air  of 
being  intended  for  geueral  circulation. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  Vhe(ks  to  Population  in  France  (continued.) 

I  iiAVK  not  tliouglit  it  advisable  to  ahcr  the 
conjectural  calculations  and  suppositions  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  ou  account  of  the  returns 
of  the  prefects  for  the  year  IX.,  as  well  as 
some  returns  published  since  by  the  governmeiiL 
in  I8I3,  having"  given  a  smaller  proportioD  of 
births  than  I  had  tliought  probable;  first,  because 
these  returns  do  not  contain  the  early  years  of  the 
revolution,  when  the  encouragement  to  marriage 
and  the  proportion  of  births  might  be  expected  to 
be  the  ^reutcst;  and  secondly,  because  they  sttll 
seem  fully  to  establish  the  main  fact,  which  it  was 
the  object  of  the  chapter  to  account  for,  namely, 
the  undiminished  population  of  France,  notwith- 
standing the  losses  sustained  during  the  revolu- 
tion; although  it  may  have  been  effected  rather 
by  a  decreased  proportion  of  deaths  than  an  in- 
c^eai^ed  proportion  of  birtlis. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  year  IX.,  the 
proportions  of  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
to  the  whole  population,  are  as  follows: — 

Birtbs.  Peuths.  Marmtccs. 


I  m  33 


I  in  38-tr 


1  in  157.* 


*  Sec  a  TaliDthIc  note  of  M.  Prcvost  of  (icncva  to  li»  trntisU- 
tinn  of  litis  work,  vol.  ii.  ji.  88.    M.  Hrevost  tliink'i  it  prolishlc  that 
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But  these  are  in  fact  only  the  proportions  of 
one  year,  from  which  no  certain  inference  can  be 
drawn.  They  are  also  applied  to  a  population 
between  three  and  four  millions  greater  than  was 
contained  in  ancient  France,  which  population 
may  have  always  had  a  smaller  proportion  of 
births,  deaths,  and  marriages;  and  further,  it 
appears  highly  probable  from  some  of  the  state- 
ments in  the  Analyse  dcs  Proch  Vcrbauj;,  that  the 
registers  liad  not  been  very  carefully  kept.  Under 
these  circumstances,  they  cannot  be  considered 
as  proving  what  the  numbers  imply. 

In  the  year  XI.,  according  to  the  Statistique 
El^mentaire  by  Peuchet,  published  subsequently 
to  his  Kxsai,  an  inquiry  was  instituted  under  the 
orders  of  M.  Chaptal  for  the  express  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  average  proportion  of  births  to 
the  population;"  and  such  an  inquiry,'  so  soon 
after  the  returns  of  the  year  IX.,  affords  a  clear 
proof  that  these  returns  were  not  considered  by 
the  minister  as  correct.  In  order  to  accomplish 
the  object  in  view,  choice  was  made  of  those 
communes  in  30  departments  distributed  over  the 
whole  surface  of  Fraiice,  which  were  likely  to 


there  are  umis»iui»  iu  the  returns  of  tbe  births,  deaths,  &»t]  raar- 
nages,  for  the  year  IX.  He  further  shews  ibat  tlic  proiiuiiruti  of 
the  |K>iuttntion  tn  the  squnrr  Icngue  for  OhI  France  «huuld  hi-  1014, 
and  not  108G.  But  if  tlicr«  is  rpiwoa  to  hclit'vc  thnt  thciv  arc 
omissions  iu  the  R-^islct>,  »nd  ihat  iIil-  popnliitioii  n  made  tno 
grciit,  the  real  i>ro()ortiom  will  be  c^scntifLlIy  iliffeicnt  from  tboae 
ifhich  arc  here  git-cii. 

•  P.  aSI.Pftris,  ISO:). 
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afford  the  most  accurate  returns.  And  these 
returns  for  the  year  VHI.,  TX.,  and  X.,  gave  a 
proportion  of  births  as  I  in  28.35;  of  deaths,  as 
I  in  30.09;  and  of  marriages,  as  I  in  132.078. 

It  is  observed  by  M.  Peuchet  that  the  propor- 
tion of  population  to  the  births  is  here  much 
greater  than  had  been  formerly  assumed,  but  he 
thinks  tlint,  as  this  calculation  had  been  made 
from  actual  enumerations,  it  should  be  adopted 
in  preference. 

The  returns  published  by  the  government  in 
1813  make  the  population  of  ancient  France 
28,780.911,  which,  compared  with  26,000,000. 
the  estimated  population  of  the  year  IX.,  shew 
an  increase  of  about  800,000  in  the  1 1  years,  from 
1802  to  1H13. 

No  returns  of  marriages  arc  given,  and  the  re- 
turns of  births  and  deaths  are  given  only  for  fifty 
departments. 

In  tliese  fifty  departments,  during  the  leu 
years  beginning  with  1802  and  emiiug  with  1811, 
the  whole  number  of  birtlis  amounted  to5,478,{>e9, 
and  of  deaths  to  4,096,857,  which,  on  a  population 
of  16,710,719,  indicates  a  proportion  of  births,  as 
1  in  30^,  and  cf  deaths  as  I  in  3oJ-. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these  fifty  depart- 
ments were  chosen  on  account  of  their  shewing 
the  greatest  increase.  They  contain  indeed 
nearly  the  whole  increase  that  had  taken  place  in 
all  the  departments  from  the  time  of  the  enumera- 
tion in  the  year  IX. ;  and  consequently  the  popula- 
tion of  the  otiier  departments  must  have  been  almost 
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stationary.  It  may  further  be  reasonably  con- 
jectured that  the  returns  of  marriages  were  not 
published  on  account  of  their  being  considered  as 
unsatisfactory,  and  shewing  a  diminution  of  mar- 
riages, and  an  increased  proportion  of  illegitimate 
births. 

From  these  returns,  and  the  circumstances 
accompanying  them,  it  may  be  concluded,  that 
whatever  might  have  been  the  real  proportion  of 
births  before  the  revolution,  and  for  six  or  seven 
subsequent  years,  when  the  mar'iages  pj-hnaiures 
are  alluded  to  in  the  Proems  Verbaux,  and  pro- 
portions of  births  as  1  in  21,  22,  and  23,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Statistique  G^n^rale,  the  proportions 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  are  now  all  con- 
siderably less  than  they  were  formerly  supposed 
to  be.* 

It  has  been  asked,  whether,  if  this  fact  be  al- 
lowed, it  does  not  clearly  follow  that  the  popula- 
tion was  incorrectly  estimated  before  the  revolu- 
tion, and  that  it  has  been  diminished  rather  than 
increased  since  1792?  To  this  question  I  should 
distinctly  answer,  that  it  does  not  follow.  It  has 
been  seen,   in  many  of  the  preceding  chapters, 


*  In  the  year  I7f)3  a  Inw  wtis  passed  extremely  favourable  to 
eaHy  miuria^^es.  'IIi'ib  was  repunled  in  tbc  ycni  XI.,  uud  u  law 
fiubttitutcd  which  threw  great  obstiirlcs  in  the  way  of  niairimge, 
accoriiing  to  Peudict  (p.  2.1i.)  These  two  laws  will  assist  in  ac- 
connting  for  a  sinnll  propoition  t>F  hirthE  iind  marriages  In  the  ten 
yeni-s  prtviotis  to  1813,  consistently  with  the  jMJsiihility  of  a  Ui^c 

Ell  in  tbf  first  «ix  or  nesen  years  iiflcr  the  commenccmciit 
mlulion. 
cc2 
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ihat  the  proportions  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages, are  extremely  ditlerent  in  difliercnt  coun- 
tries, and  there  is  the  strongest  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  they  are  very  dift'ercnt  in  the  same 
country  at  different  periods,  and  under  different 
circumstances. 

That  changes  of  this  kind  have  taken  place  in 
Switzerland  has  appeared  to  be  almost  certain. 
A  similar  effect  from  increased  healthiness  in  our 
own  country  may  be  considered,  as  an  established 
fact.  And  if  v^'c  give  any  credit  to  the  beat 
authorities  that  can  be  collected  on  the  subject, 
it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  rale  of  mor- 
tality has  diminished,  during  the  last  one  or  two 
hundred  years,  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe. 
There  is  uotbiog  therefore  that  ought  to  surprise 
us  in  the  mere  fact  of  the  same  population  being 
kept  up,  or  even  a  decided  increase  taking  place, 
under  a  smaller  proportion  of  births,  deaths  and 
marriages.  And  the  only  question  is,  whether 
tile  actual  circumstances  of  France  seem  to  render 
such  a  change  probable. 

Now  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  condition  of 
the  lower  classes  of  people  in  France  before  the 
revolution  was  very  wretched.  The  wages  of  la- 
bour were  about  20  sous,  or  ten  pence  a  day,  at  a 
time  when  the  wages  of  labour  in  England  were 
nearly  seventeen  pence,  and  the  price  of  wheat  of 
the  same  quality  in  the  two  countries  was  not 
very  different.  Accordingly  Arthur  Young  re- 
presents the  labouring  classes  of  France,  just  at 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  as  '*  76  per 
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cent,  worse  fed,  worse  clothed,  and  worse  sup- 
ported, both  in  sickness  and  healtli,  ihsm  the  same 
classes  in  England."*  And  though  this  statement 
is  perhaps  rather  too  strong',  and  sufficient  allow- 
ance is  not  made  for  the  real  difference  of  prices, 
yet  Ills  work  every  where  abounds  with  observa- 
tions which  shew  the  depressed  condition  of  the 
labouring' classes  in  France  at  that  time,  and  imply 
the  pressure  of  the  population  very  hard  against 
the  limits  of  subsistence. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  universally  allowed 
that  the  condition  of  the  French  peasantry  has 
been  decidedly  improved  by  the  revolution  and 
the  division  of  the  national  domains.  All  tlie 
writers  who  advert  to  the  subject  notice  a  consi- 
derable rise  in  the  priceof  labour,  partly  occasioned 
by  the  extension  of  cultivation,  and  partly  by  the 
deinandsof  the  army.  In  the  Statistique  Elemen- 
taireof  Peuchet,  common  labour  is  stated  to  have 
risen  from  20  to  30  soiis.t  while  the  price  of  pro- 
visions appears  to  have  remained  nearly  the  same; 
and  Mr.  Birbeck,  in  hi.s  late  Agricultural  Tour  in 
France,];  saya  that  the  price  of  labour  without: 
board  is  twenty  pence  a  day,  and  that  provisions 
of  all  kinds  are  full  as  cheap  again  as  in  Kugland. 
This  would  give  the  French  labourer  the  same 
command  of  subsistence  as  an  English  labourer 
w^ould  have  with  three  shillings  and  four  pence  a 
day.     But  at  no  time  were  the  wages  of  common 

*  Voiiiig's  Travel*  iu  France,  vol,  i.  [».  437. 
t  P.  391. 
t  P.  13. 
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day-labour  in  England  so  high  as  three  shillings 
and  four  pence. 

Allowing  for  some  errors  in  these  statements, 
they  are  evidently  sufBcient  to  establish  a  very 
marked  improveraeot  in  the  condition  of  the  lower 
classes  of  people  in  France.  But  it  is  next  tu  a 
physical  impossibility  that  such  a  relief  from  the 
pressure  of  distress  should  take  place  without  a 
dinainution  in  the  rate  of  mortality ;  ai^d  if  this 
diminution  in  the  rate  of  mortality  has  not  been 
accompanied  by  a  rapid  increase  of  population,  it 
must  necessarily  have  been  accompanied  by  a 
smaller  proportion  of  births.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween 1 802  and  1813  the  population  seems  to  have 
increased,  but  to  have  increased  slowly.  Conse- 
quently a  smaller  proportion  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages,  or  the  more  general  operation  of  pru- 
dential restraint,  is  exactly  what  the  circum- 
stances would  have  led  us  to  expect.  There  is 
perhaps  no  proposition  more  incontrovertible  than 
this,  that,  in  two  countries,  in  which  the  rate  of 
increase,  the  natural  healthiness  of  climate,  and 
the  state  of  towns  and  manufactures  are  sup- 
posed to  be  nearly  the  same,  the  one  in  whicli  the 
pressure  of  poverty  is  the  greatest  will  have  the 
greatest  proportion  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages. 

It  does  not  then  by  any  means  follow,  as  has 
been  supposed,  that  because  since  1802  the  j»ro- 
]>orliou  of  births  in  France  has  been  as  I  in  30, 
Necker  ought  to  have  used  30  as  his  multiplier  in- 
stead of  25^.    If  the  representations  given  of  the 
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state  of  the  labouriug  classes  in  France  before  and 
since  the  revolution  be  in  any  degree  near  the  truth, 
as  the  march  uf  the  pupulatioa  in  botli  periods 
seems  to  have  been  nearly  the  same,  the  present 
proportion  of  births  could  not  have  been  applicable 
at  the  period  when  A'cckcr  wrote.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  he  took 
too  low  a  multiplier.  It  is  hardly  credible  under 
all  circumstances  that  the  population  of  France 
should  have  increased  in  the  interval  between  1785 
and  1802  so  much  us  from  23^  millions  to  2^. 
But  if  we  allow  that  tlie  multiplier  might  at  that 
time  have  been  27  instead  of  2b\,  it  will  be  allow- 
ing as  much  as  is  in  any  degree  probable,  and  yet 
this  will  imply  an  increase  of  nearly  two  millions 
from  1785  to  1813;  an  increase  far  short  uf  the 
rate  that  has  taken  place  in  England,  but  still  suf- 
ficient amply  to  shew  the  force  of  the  princijde  of 
population  in  overcoming  obstacles  apparently  the 
most  powerful. 

Wiih  regard  to  the  question  of  the  increase  of 
births  in  the  six  or  seven  first  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution,  there  is  no  proba- 
bility of  its  ever  being  determined. 

In  the  confusion  of  the  times,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  suppose  that  the  registers  should  have 
been  regularly  kept;  and  as  they  were  not  col- 
lected in  the  year  IX.,  there  is  no  chance  of  their 
being  brought  forward  in  a  correct  state  at  a  sub- 
sequent period. 
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1825. 

Subsequent  to  the  last  edition  of  this  work,  fur- 
ther details  have  appeared  respecting  the  popula- 
tion of  France. 

Since  1817,  regular  returns  have  been  made  of 
the  anaual  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  over  the 
whole  of  the  territory  comprised  in  the  limits  of 
France,  as  settled  in  1814  and  1815;  and  an  enu- 
meration was  made  of  the  population  in  1820. 

In  the  Annuaire  of  the  Bureau  da  Longitudes  for 
1S25,  the  numbers  of  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages are  given  for  six  years  ending  with  1822. 
The  sum  of  these  are. 


Births.                 Deaths. 

M.nrriajrcs. 

F.xcesnofhirtJls 
abrtvc  deaths. 

5.747,249     4,589,089 

1.313,502 

1,158,160 

The  annual  average : 

Births.               Deaths. 

Marriopcs. 

Avemjiie  Excess 
of  births. 

967,875          764,848 

218.917 

193,027 

The  population  in  1820,  according  to  an  enu- 
meration in  each  department,  was  30,451,187. 

From  thete  nmnbers  it  appears  that  the  pro- 
portion of  annual  births  to  the  population  is  as 
1  to  31.79,  or  nearly  ^  ;  the  annual  mortality  as 
1  to  39.81,  or  nearly -JL;  the  proportion  of  annual 
marriages  to  the  population  is  as  1  to  139;  the 
proportion  of  births  to  deaths  as  123.23  to  100,  or 
very  nearly  as  5  to  4  ;  and  the  proportion  of  mar- 
riages lo  births  as  1  to  4.37.  The  proportion  of 
illegitimate  to  legitimate  births  is  as  1  lo  14. 6  ;  the 
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proportion  of  male  to  female  births  as  16  to  15  ; 
and  the  proportion  of  the  annual  excess  of  the  births 
above  the  deaths  to  the  whole  population,  which, 
if  the  returns  are  accurate,  determines  the  rate 
of  increase  as  1  to  157. 

To  what  deg^ree  the  returns  of  the  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  In  the  G  years  ending  with  1822 
are  accurate,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  There  is  a 
regularity  in  them  which  has  a  favourable  ap- 
pearance. We  well  know,  however,  that  with 
the  same  appearance  of  regularity  there  are  great 
omissions  in  the  births  and  deaths  of  our  own 
registers.  This  is  at  once  proved  by  the  circum- 
stance  of  the  excess  of  the  births  above  the  deaths 
in  the  interval  between  two  enumerations  falling 
considerably  short  of  the  increase  of  population 
which  appears  by  such  enumerations  to  have  taken 
place.  The  enumerations  in  France  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  have  not  been  so  regular,  or 
so  much  to  be  depended  upon,  as  those  in  Eng- 
land. The  one  in  1813,  before  noticed,  may, 
however,  be  compared  with  that  in  1820,  and  if 
they  are  both  equally  near  the  truth,  it  will  ap' 
pear  that  the  population  of  France  during  the 
seven  years  from  18Ki  to  1820  must  have  in- 
creased considerably  faster  than  during  the  six 
years  ending  with  1822,  as  determined  by  the  ex- 
cess of  the  births  above  the  deaths.  The  whole 
of  this  excess  during  these  six  years,  as  above 
stated,  was  1,158,160,  the  annual  average  of  which 
is  193,027,  which,  compared  with  the  mean  popu- 
lation, or  the  population  of  l&20j  reduced  by  the 
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increase  of  a  year,  will  give  a  proportion  of  annual 
increase  to  the  population,  as  1  to  about  loG  ;  and 
this  propoiiiou  of  the  annual  excess  of  ihe  birllis 
above  the  deaths,  to  the  population,  \vill,  accord- 
ing to  Tabic  II.  at  the  end  of  Ch.  xi.  Book  li., 
give  a  rate  of  increase  which  would  double  the 
population  in  about  108  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  the  population  of  old 
France  in  1813  was  28,786,911,  and  in  1820 
30,451,187,  the  difference  or  the  increase  of  po- 
pulation during  the  seven  years  being  1,664,276» 
the  annual  average  increase  will  be  237,753,  in- 
stead of  193,026;  and  this  greater  annual  in- 
crease, compared  with  the  mean  populatiou  of  the 
seven  years,  will  be  as  1  to  124,  instead  of  I  to 
156,  and  the  rate  of  increase  will  be  such  as  would 
double  the  population  in  about  86  years,  instead 
of  108,  showing  the  probability  of  considerable 
omissions  in  the  returns  of  births  and  deaths  iti 
the  6  years  ending  with  1822.  If,  indeed,  the 
two  enumerations  can  be  considered  as  equally 
near  the  truth,  as  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  any  great  difference  in  the  proportion  of 
births  could  have  occurred  in  the  three  years 
preceding  1817,  it  follows  that  the  French  regis- 
ters require  the  same  kind  of  correction,  though 
not  to  the  same  extent,  as  our  own.  In  a  subse- 
quent chapter  1  have  supposed  that  the  returns  of 
the  births  for  England  and  Wales  are  deficient 
•J-,  and  of  the  burials  -jV*  This  correction  applied 
to  the  French  returns  would  exceed  what  is  ne- 
cessary to  account  for  the  increase  between  1813 
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and  1820.  But  if  we  suppose  the  births  to  be 
deticient  -^l,  and  tlic  deaths  -^^  the  proportion  of 
the  births  to  the  population  will  then  be  ^1;:;,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  deaths  ■^.  These  propor- 
tions will  make  the  annual  excess  of  the  births 
above  the  deaths,  compared  with  the  po]iulation, 
as  1  to  a  little  above  123,  which,  after  a  slight 
allowance  for  deaths  abroad,  will  give  the  same 
period  of  doubling,  or  the  sarae  rate  of  increase 
as  that  which  took  place  in  France  between  1813 
and  1820,  supposing  both  enumerations  to  be 
equally  near  the  truth. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  after  making  the 
above  allowances  for  omissions  in  the  returns  of 
births  and  deaths,  tlie  proportion  of  deaths  ap- 
pears to  be  smaller  than  in  any  of  the  registers 
before  collected  ;  and  as  the  proportion  of  the 
births  is  also  smaller  than  either  before  the  revo- 
lution, or  in  the  returns  from  the  30  departments 
in  the  years  VIII.,  IX.  and  X.  before  noticed ;  and 
as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  were 
great  omissions  in  the  general  returns  of  the  year 
IX.  and  that  the  omissions  in  the  returns  from  the 
50  departments  in  1813,  were  not  fewer  than  in 
the  later  retjisters,  it  may  fairly  be  ]jresumcd  that 
the  proportion  of  births  has  diminished  notwith- 
standing the  increased  rate  at  which  the  popula- 
tion has  been  proceeding  of  late  years.  This  in- 
creased rate  appears  to  be  owing  to  a  diminished 
mortality,  occasioned  by  the  improved  situation 
of  the  labouring  classes  since  the  revolution,  and 
aided  probably  by  the  introduction  of  vaccination. 
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It  shews  that  an  acceleratiou  in  the  rate  of  in- 
crease is  quite  consistent  with  a  diminiition  in  the 
proportion  of  births,  and  that  such  a  diniiuutiua 
is  likely  to  take  place  under  a  diminished  morta- 
lity from  whatex'er  cause  or  causes  arising. 

As  a  curious  and  striking  proof  of  the  error  into 
which  we  should  fall,  in  estimating'  llie  population 
of  countries  at  ditFerent  periods  by  the  increase 
of  births,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  according  to 
Necker,  the  annual  births  in  France  on  an  ave- 
rageof  six  years,  ending  with  1780,  were  058,586. 
The  births  for  the  same  number  of  years  ending" 
with  1822,  were,  as  above  stated,  957,875.  Esti- 
mating therefore  the  population  by  the  births,  it 
would  appear  that  in  42  years  it  had  rather  di- 
minishetl  than  increased,  whereas,  by  enumera- 
tions, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  baa 
increased  in  that  time  nearly  four  millions. 
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CHAP.  VIIT. 

Of  the  Checks  to  Population  in  England, 

The  most  cursory  view  of  society  in  this  country 
must  convince  us,  that  throughout  all  ranks  the 
preventive  check  to  popuhition  prevails  in  a  con- 
siderable degree.  Those  among  the  higher  classes, 
who  live  principally  in  towns,  often  want  the  in- 
clination to  marry,  from  the  facility  with  wliich 
they  can  indulge  themselves  in  an  illicit  inter- 
course with  the  sex.  And  others  are  deterred 
from  marrying  by  the  idea  of  the  expenses  that 
they  must  retrench,  and  the  pleasures  of  which 
they  must  deprive  themselves,  on  the  sujjposition, 
of  having  a  family.  When  the  fortune  is  large, 
these  considerations  are  certainly  trivial;  but  a 
preventive  foresight  of  this  kind  has  objects  of 
much  greater  weight  for  its  contemplation  as  we 
go  lower. 

A  man  o^  liberal  education,  with  an  income 
only  just  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  associate  in 
the  rank  of  gentlemen,  must  feel  absolutely  cer- 
tain that,  if  he  marry  and  have  a  family,  he  shall 
be  obliged  to  give  up  all  his  former  connexions. 
The  woman,  whom  a  man  of  education  would 
naturally  make  the  object  of  his  choice,  is  one 
brought  up  in  the  same  habits  and  sentiments 
with  himself,  and  used  to  the  familiar  intercourse 
of  a  society  totally  different  from  that  to  which 
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she  raust  be  reduced  by  marriage.  Can  a  man 
easily  coasent  to  place  the  object  of  his  affection 
in  a  sitimtion  so  discordant,  probably,  to  her 
habits  and  inclinations?  Two  or  three  atepsof 
descent  in  society,  particularly  at  this  round  of 
the  ladder,  where  education  ends  and  ig-norance 
begins,  will  not  be  considered  by  the  generality 
of  people  as  a  chimerical,  but  a  real  evil.  If  so- 
ciety be  desirable,  it  surely  must  be  free,  equal 
and  reciprocal  society,  where  benefits  are  con- 
ferred as  well  as  received,  and  not  such  as  the 
dependent  finds  with  his  patron,  or  the  poor  with 
the  rich. 

These  considerations  certainly  prevent  many  ia 
this  rank  of  life  ftoin  following  the  bent  of  their 
inclinations  in  an  early  attachment.  Others,  in- 
fluenced either  by  a  stronger  passion  or  a  weaker 
judgment,  disregard  these  considerations  ;  and  it 
would  be  hard,  indeed,  if  the  gratification  of  so 
delightful  a  passion  as  virtuous  love  did  not  some- 
times more  than  counterbalance  all  its  attendant 
evils.  But  I  fear  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  more  general  consequences  of  such  marriages 
are  rather  calculated  to  justify  than  disappoint 
the  forebodings  of  the  prudent. 

The  sons  of  tradesmen  and  farmers  are  ex- 
horted not  to  marry,  and  generally  find  it  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  this  advice,  till  they  are 
settled  in  some  business  or  farm,  which  may 
enable  them  to  support  a  family.  These  events 
may  not  perhaps  occur  till  they  are  far  advanced 
in  life.     The  scarcity  of  farms  is  a  very  general 
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complaint ;  and  the  competition  in  every  kind  of 
business  is  so  great,  that  it  is  not  possible  that  all 
should  be  successful.  Among  the  clerks  in  coimt- 
ing-houses,  and  the  competitors  for  all  kinds  of 
mercantile  and  professional  employmeut,  it  is 
probable  that  the  preventive  check  to  population 
prevails  more  than  in  any  other  department  of  so- 
ciety. 

The  labourer  who  earns  eighteen  pence  or  two 
shillings  a  day,  and  lives  at  his  ease  as  a  single 
man,  will  hesitate  a  little  before  he  divides  that 
pittance  among  four  or  five,  which  seems  to  be 
not  more  than  sufficient  for  one.  Harder  fare 
and  harder  labour  he  wrould  perhaps  be  williug  to 
submit  to  for  the  sake  of  living  with  the  woman 
he  loves  ;  but  he  must  feel  conscious,  that, 
should  he  have  a  large  family  and  any  ill  fortune 
whatever,  no  degree  of  frugality,  no  possible  ex- 
ertion of  his  manual  .*:trength,  would  preserve  him 
from  the  heart-rending  sensation  of  seeing  his 
children  starve,  or  of  being  obliged  to  the  parish 
for  their  support.  The  love  of  independence  is  a 
sentiment  that  surely  none  would  wish  to  see 
eradicated ;  though  the  poor-laws  of  England,  it 
must  be  confessed,  are  a  system  of  all  others  the 
most  calculated  gradually  to  weaken  this  senti- 
ment, and  in  the  end  will  probably  destroy  it 
cutnpletely. 

The  servants  who  live  in  the  families  of  the 
rich  have  restraints  yet  stronger  to  break  through 
in  venturing  upon  marriage.  They  possess  the 
necessaries,  and  even  the  comforts  of  life,  almost 
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ID  as  great  plenty  as  their  masters.  Their  work 
is  easy  and  their  food  luxurious,  compared  with 
the  work  and  lood  of  tbc  class  of  labourers ;  and 
their  sense  of  dependence  is  weakened  by  the 
conscious  power  of  changing  their  roasters  if  they 
feci  themselves  offended.  Thus  comfortably  si- 
tuated at  present,  what  are  their  prospects  if 
they  marry?  Without  knowledge  or  capital, 
either  for  business  or  farming,  and  unused  and 
therefore  unable  to  earn  a  subsistence  by  daily 
labour,  their  only  refuge  seems  to  be  a  miserable 
alehouse,  which  certainly  offers  no  very  encbaulmg 
prospect  of  a  ha]>py  evening  to  their  lives.  The 
greater  number  of  ihem,  therefore,  deterred  by  this 
uninviting  view  of  their  future  situation,  content 
themselves  willi  remaining;  single  where  they  are. 

If  this  sketch  of  the  state  of  society  in  England 
be  near  the  truth,  it  will  be  allowed  that  the  pre- 
ventive check  to  population  operates  with  consi- 
derable force  throughout  all  the  classes  of  the 
community.  And  this  observation  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  abstracts  from  the  registers  re- 
turned in  consequence  of  the  Population  Act* 
passed  in  1800. 

The  results  of  these  abstracts  shew,  that  the 
annual  marriages  in  England  and  Wales  are  to 
the  whole  population  as  1  to  ]23f,f  a  smaller 

*  This  chapter  wa»  written  io  J802,  just  aFler  ibc  fii-et  wiu- 
roeration,  iVicrcsnIU  of  which  were  [inblislicit  in  1601. 

+  ObRCrv.  on  the  Kcsiilw  of  llie  Popiilutton  Ac(,  p.  1 1^  priiittNl 
to  1801.  'Jlie  answers  totlie  i'opulutiou  Act  liarc  at  length  hnp- 
(Hly  rescued  the  r|iieitit>n  of  ihc  popiilntiort  oF  Urn  couutry  from 
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proportion  of  marriages  than  is  to  be  found  in 
any  of  ihe  countries  which  have  been  examined, 
except  Norway  and  Switzerland. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century.  Dr.  Short 
estimated  this  pr<iportion  at  about  1  to  115.*  It 
is  probable  that  this  calculation  was  then  correct; 
and  the  present  diminution  in  tlic  proportion  of 
marriages,  notwithstanding  an  increase  of  popu- 
lation raore  rapid  than  formerly,  owing  to  the 
more  rapid  progress  of  commerce  and  agricul- 
ture, is  partly  a  cause,  and  partly  a  consequence, 
of  the  diminished  inortahty  obsci'vcd  of  late 
years. 

The  returns  of  the  marriages,  pursuant  to  the 
late  act,  are  suj>posed  to  be  less  liable  to  the  sus- 
picion nf  iimccuracy  than  any  other  parts  of  the 
registers. 

Dr.  Sliort,  in  his  Netv  Observations  on  Jown 
and  CoutHry  Hilts  of  Mortalitif,  says,  he  will 
**  conclude  with  the  observation  of  an  eminent 

ibc  obscurity  in  which  it  bad  been  so  long  im-olvcd,  ami  linvc 
afiurdcd  sonic  vciy  valuable  data  to  l\ic  pciliticnl  calculalur.  At  tbc 
•iiaic  time  iC  nmist  be  confessed  tbnt  they  are  not  10  complete  as 
entirely  to  excluilc  rcastiiiiiigs  ami  cmijccliirea  respecting  tbc  in- 
furenccs  wbicb  arc  to  be  ilrawii  frain  tbciu.  It  is  euniestly  to  be 
bopcii  thiit  the  subject  mny  not  be  suB'crcil  to  drop  afrer  ibc  pr» 
teutcfl'oit.  Now  Hint  ihc  first  diffictdty  is  removed,  aneiiiimcmtion 
erery  ten  yciirs  mif^bt  be  ivmlcred  easy  mill  fiiEiiillinr;  am!  the 
registers  of  bJrtbs,  Uuiilli&  uad  maniRges  might  be  received  every 
yenr,  or  at  least  every  live  yeur».  I  Atn  pci'siiarli:(),  tbiit  more 
iofcrcufcs  ni-c  to  be  ([rnwn  respecting  the  interna!  state  of  a 
country  from  such  registers  tliati  ivc  biirc  yet  bceu  in  tlic  bahit  of 
sappoBing. 

•  New  Obscrr.  on  ItilU  of  Mortality,  p.  2G5.  8vo.  1750. 
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"  Judge  of  this  nation,  that  the  growth  and  ia-- 
"  crease  of  mankind  is  more  stinted  from  the 
"  cautious  difficulty  people  make  to  enter  od 
"  marriage,  from  the  prospect  of  the  troutile  and 
"  expenses  in  providing  for  a  family,  than  from 
"  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  the  species."  Aod, 
in  conformity  to  this  idea,  Dr.  Short  proposes 
to  lay  heavy  taxes  and  fines  on  those  who  Uve 
single,  for  the  support  of  the  married  poor.* 

The  observation  of  the  eminent  Judge  is.  with 
regard  to  the  numbers  whicli  are  prevented  from 
being  born,  perfectly  just;  but  the  inference,  that 
the  unmarried  ought  to  be  punished,  does  not 
appear  to  be  equally  so.  The  prolific  power  of 
nature  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  called  fully 
into  action  in  this  country.  And  yet  when  we 
contemplate  the  insufficiency  of  the  price  of  la-* 
hour  to  maintain  a  large  family,  and  the  amount 
of  mortality  which  arises  directly  and  indirectly 
from  poverty  ;  and  add  to  this  the  crowds  of  chil- 
dren, which  are  cut  off  prematurely  in  our  great 
toviTis,  our  manufactories  and  our  workhouses; 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that,  if 
the  number  born  annually  were  not  greatly 
thinned  by  this  premature  mortality,  the  funds 
for  the  maintenance  of  labour  must  increase  wilh 
much  greater  rapidity  than  they  have  ever  done 
hitherto  in  this  country,  in  order  to  find  work  and 
food  for  the  additional  numbers  that  would  then 
grow  up  to  manhood. 

•  New  Obscrv.  OH  Bills  of  Mortality,  p.  247.  8vo.  1750. 
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Those,  therefore,  who  live  single,  or  marry  late, 
do  not  by  such  conduct  contribute  in  any  degree 
to  diminish  the  actual  population  ;  but  merely  to 
diminish  the  proportion  of  premature  mortality, 
which  would  otherwise  be  excessive ;  and  conse- 
quently in  tills  point  of  view  do  not  seem  to 
deserve  any  very  severe  reprobation  or  punish- 
ment. 

The  returns  of  the  births  and  deaths  are  sup- 
posed, on  good  grounds,  to  be  deficient ;  and  it 
will  therefore  be  difficult  to  estimate,  with  any. 
degree  of  accuracy,   the  proportion  which  they 
bear  to  the  whole  population. 

If  we  divide  the  existing  population  of  England 
and  Wales  by  the  average  of  bui-ials  for  tlie  five 
years  endintj  in  1800,  it  would  appear,  that  the 
mortahty  was  only  1  in  49 ;  *  but  this  is  a  pro- 
portion so  extraordinarily  small,  considering  the 
number  of  our  great  towns  and  manufactories/ 
that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  approaching  to 
the  truth. 

Wliatever  may  be  the  exact  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  the  southern  part  of  this  island  certainly 
ranks  in  that  class  of  states,  where  this  proportion 
is  greater  than  1  to  3  ;  indeed  there  is  ample  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  it  is  greater  than  I  to  2.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rule  laid  down  by  Crome,  the  mor- 
tality ought  consequently  to  be  above  1  in  30  ;t 

*  Tbe  popuhUon  is  taken  at  9,1^^>000,  iiutl  tbe  oaaud  deaths 
at  186,000.     (Obs.  on  the  Results  of  Pop.  Act.  p.  6  and  9.) 
\  Ueber  die  Bttvctlktmug  tier  Eiir»pai»chen  Stnaten,  p.  127- 
DD  2 
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according  to  Sussmilcb,  above  I  in  33  •  In  the 
Observations  on  the  ilesuUs  of  the  Population  ild,t 
many  probable  causes  of  deficiency  in  the  registry 
of  the  burials  are  pointed  out ;  but  no  calculation 
is  offered  respecting  tlie  sum  of  these  deficiencies, 
and  I  have  no  data  whatever  to  supply  8uch  a  cal- 
culation. I  will  only  observe,  therefore,  that  if 
we  suppose  them  altogether  to  amount  to  such  a 
number  as  will  niakc  the  present  annual  mortahty 
about  1  in  40,  this  must  appear  to  be  the  lowest 
proportion  of  deaths  that  can  well  be  supposed, 
considering  the  circumstances  of  the  country; 
and,  if  true,  would  indicate  a  most  astonishing 
superiority  over  the  generality  of  other  states, 
eitlier  in  the  habits  of  the  people  with  respect  to 
prudence  and  cleanliness,  or  in  natural  healthiness 
of  situation. I  Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  nearly 
ascertained  that  both  these  causes,  which  tend  to 
diminish  mortahty,  operate  in  this  country  to  a 


*  Sussinitiib,  Cuttlidic  Ortlnung,  vul.  m.  p.  GO. 

t  I',  fi. 

X  U  is  by  no  menm  surprising,  that  our  popiiUtion  should  hn-re 
been  undermtvil  furmt-rl}-,  ut  loust  by  any  [Htrsau  who  bUcuijiteil 
to  riitiuiuU-  it  Fitmi  tbc  [iruiportion  of  birtb<<  or  deaths,  Till  UieloCc 
PojiuIuLinn  Act  nu  n»c  could  \\n\c  imagined  lh«t  Uic  ndiixl  rvlurus 
of  Annaal  <1calU!i,  wViicli  niiglit  niitimdiy  liitve  bcni  expixtcd  (nbe 
u  accnrotc  in  this  country  lu  in  others,  Mi'ould  lum  otit  to  be  Icn 
tbiui  H  -ISth  part  oi  the  |)opulaiii>u.  If  the  actuni  returns  ibr 
Friuici',  rvcn  su  long  ago  as  the  t«n  years  ending  with  1 7ljO,  bod 
been  tnuUipliee)  by  4!),  she  nrnnid  have  appeared  at  that  time  In 
bwre  a  population  of  above  40  millioiis.  The  average  of  uinunl 
deaths  WM  818,-iy'.  Nccker,  dc  lAduiiiiistrBtion  Jcs  Fiuauces, 
toni.  i.e.  ix.  p.  23;».  12nio.  1/8,). 
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considerable  degree.  The  small  proportion  of 
annual  marriages  before  mentioned  indicates  that 
habits  of  prudence,  extremely  favourable  to  hap- 
piness, prevail  througli  a  large  part  of  the  com- 
munity, in  apite  of  the  poor-laws;  and  it  appears 
from  the  clearest  evidence,  that  the  generality  of 
our  country  parishes  are  very  healthy.  Dr.  Price 
quotes  an  account  of  Br.  Percival.  collected  from 
the  ministers  of  different  parishes  and  taken  from 
positive  enumerations,  according  to  virhich,  in  some 
villager,  only  a  45th,  a  50th,  a  60th,  a  fiOth,  and 
even  a  75th,  part  dies  annually.  In  many  of  these 
parishes  the  births  are  to  the  deaths  above  2  to  1, 
and  in  a  single  parish  above  3  to  1.*  These  how- 
ever are  particular  instances,  and  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  the  agricultural  part  of  the  country  ui 
general.  In  some  of  the  flat  situations,  and  par- 
ticularly those  near  marshes,  the  proportions  are 
found  very  different,  and  in  a  few  the  deaths  ex- 
ceed the  births.  In  the  54  country  parishes,  the 
registers  of  which  Dr.  Short  collected,  choosing 
tliem  purposely  in  a  great  varietj'  of  situations,  the 
average  mortality  was  as  high  as  1  in  37. "j^  This 
is  certainly  much  above  the  present  mortality  of 
our  agricultural  parishes  in  general.     The  period 


•  Price's  Ohserv.  on  Revers.  Piiyni,  vol,  ii.  note,  p.  10.  Vjnt 
nOilitloDiil  Essay,  -llli  edit.  In  particulnr  pHriAhes,  private  rnniinn- 
nk-:itions  are  puiliaps  more  lo  be  dcpcndt'd  upon  tlmn  public  re- 
turns; bctniise  in  general  those  clergymen  mily  ari:  Hp|ilieil  lo, 
who  are  in  same  degree  inlcresled  ia  the  subject,  and  of  coumc 
tukc  luoie  jiHina  to  be  accurate. 

■[  New  Obsi:r\atiou&  un  Hills  <}i  Murtality,  tabic  ix.  p,  J33. 
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which  Dr.  Short  took,  included  some  considerable 
qpidcmics,  which  may  possibly  have  been  above 
the  usual  proportion.  But  sickly  seasons  should 
always  be  included,  or  we  shall  fall  into  great 
errors.  In  IO06  villages  of  Brandenburgh,  which 
Sussmilch  examined,  the  mortahty  for  six  good 
years  was  I  in  43;  for  iO  mixed  years  about  1  in 
saf  .*  In  the  villages  of  England  which  Sir  F.  M. 
Eden  mentions,  the  niortalily  seems  to  be  about  1 
in  47  or  48  it  ^'id  in  the  late  returns  pursuant  to 
the  Population  Act,  a  still  greater  degree  of  health- 
iness appears.  Combining  these  observations  to- 
gether, if  wc  take  1  in  40  or  1  in  48,  as  the  average 
mortality  of  the  agricultural  part  of  the  country, 
including  sickly  seasons,  this  will  be  the  lowest 
that  can  be  supposed  with  any  degree  of  proba- 
bility. But  this  proportion  will  certainly  be  raised 
to  1  in  40,  when  we  blend  it  with  the  mortality 
of  the  towns  and  the  manufacturing  part  of  the 
community,  in  order  to  obtain  the  average  for  the 
whole  kingdom. 

The  mortality  in  London,  which  includes  so 
considerable  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  was,  according  to  Dr.  Price,  at  the  time 
he  made  his  calculations,  I  in  20^;  in  Norwich  1 
in  24  ;  in  Northampton  1  ia26i^;  in  Newbury 
I  in  27i  \\  in  Manchester  1  in  28;  in  Liverpool  1 
ID  27i,§  &c.     He  observes  that  the  number  dying 


•  GoUliclir  Onhiun^,  vol.  i.  c.  ii.  8.  xxi.  p,  74. 
+  Estimate  of  the  Number  of  Iiilmbttnnt*  in  G.  Brltwn. 
t  Price's  Observ.  on  Revcrs.  Paym.  vol.  i.  note,  p.  272. 
^  III.  vol.  ii.  Firel  ntlditioDiil  Essay,  uotc,  p.  4. 
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annually  in  towns  is  seldom  so  low  as  1  iii  26, 
except  in  consequence  of  a  rapid  increase  pro- 
duced by  an  influx  of  people  at  those  periods  of 
life  when  the  fewest  die,  wliich  is  the  case  with 
Maucliester  and  Liverpool,*  and  other  very  flou- 
rishing manufacturing  towns.  In  general  he  thinks 
that  ihe  mortality  in  great  towns  maybe  stated  at 
from  i  in  19t  to  1  in  22  and  23;  in  moderate 
towns,  from  1  in  24  to  I  in  28 ;  and  in  the  country 
villages, from  1  in  40  to  1  in  SO.]: 

The  tendency  of  Dr.  Price  to  exaggerate  the 
unhealthiuess  of  towns  may  perhaps  be  objected 
to  these  statements ;  but  the  objection  seems  to 
be  only  of  weight  with  regard  to  London.  The 
accounts  from  the  other  towns,  which  are  given, 
are  from  documents  which  his  particular  opinions 
could  not  influence. §  It  should  be  remarked, 
however,  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
not  only  London,  but  the  other  towns  in  England, 
and  probably  also  country  villages,  were  at  the 


*  Price's  Observ.  on  ReTcrij.  Puyiu.  *ul.  ii.  First  aihliticmal 
Eway,  tiot«,  p,  -t. 

i'  The  oiai'tality  at  Stockbolm  was,  according  to  Wiu-tretitiiij  I 
in  19. 

J  Observ.  on  Revers.  Payin.  vol.  ii.     First  additional  Essay,  p.  4. 

§  An  catlmatv  of  tlie  population  «r  mortality  nf  London,  before 
tlic  late  enunieration,  always  depended  much  on  conjecture  aud 
opioion,  on  nccoitnt  of  tbe  great  ttcknowlcflfrvd  dc-ficiciicics  in  the 
rcpistcTB  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  in  the  same  degree  with  the 
otber  tovFiiH  licrc  niuucd.  Dr.  Price,  in  allusion  to  a  diminishing 
populiUiuit,  uu  which  i^ubject  it  appears  tlmt  he  lias  so  widi^ly  erred, 
says  very  candidly,  that  pcrhiips  he  may  have  been  insensibly  in- 
fluenced to  inaintuin  an  opinion  once  advanced. 
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time  of  these  calculations  less  healthy  than  at 
present.  Dr.  William  Heberden  observes,  that 
the  registers  of  llic  ten  years  from  1759  to  1768* 
from  which  Dr.  Price  calculated  the  probabilities 
of  life  in  LoudoD,  indicate  a  much  greater  degree 
of  uuliealthiness  than  the  registers  of  late  years. 
And  the  returns  pursuant  to  the  Population  Act, 
even  after  allowing  for  great  omissions  in  the 
burials,  exhibit  in  all  our  provincial  towns,  and  in 
tlie  country,  a  degree  of  healthiness  much  greater 
than  bad  before  been  calculated.  At  the  same 
time  I  cannot  but  think  that  1  in  31,  the  propor* 
tion  of  mortality  for  London  mentioned  in  ihe 
Observations  on  the  Rt'sults  of  the  Fopidation  Actt'\ 
is  smaller  than  the  truth.  Five  thousand  are  not 
probably  enough  to  allow  for  the  omissions  in  the 
burial:^ ;  and  the  absentees  in  the  employments 
of  war  and  commerce  are  not  sufficiently  adverted 
to.  Id  estimating  the  proportional  mortality'  the 
resideut  population  alone  should  be  considered. 

There  certainly  seems  to  be  something  in  great 
lown.s,  and  even  in  moderate  towns,  peculiarly 
tinfavoui-able  to  the  very  early  stages  of  life  ;  and 
the  part  of  the  community,  on  whicli  the  mortality 
principally  falls,  seems  to  indicate  that  it  arises 
more  from  the  closeness  and  foulness  of  the  air, 
which  may  be  supposed  to  be  unfavourable  to  the 
tender  lungs  of  children,  and  the  greater  confiue- 
ment  which  they  almost  necessarily  experience* 


*  liiairastt  iukI  Decrease  uf  Diwasvs,  ^.  3;?,  Itu.  1801. 
fl'.  13. 
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than  from  the  superior  degree  of  luxury  and  de- 
bauchery usually  and  justly  attributed  to  towns. 
A  married  pair  with  the  best  constitutions,  who 
lead  tlie  most  regular  and  quiet  life,  seldom  find 
thattlieir  children  enjoy  the  same  health  in  towns 
as  in  the  country. 

In  London,  according  to  former  calculations, 
one  half  of  the  born  died  under  three  years  of 
age;  iu  Vienna  and  Stockholm  under  two;  in 
Manchester  under  five;  in  Norwich  under  five  :  in 
Northampton  under  ten.*  In  country  villages, 
on  the  contrary,  half  of  the  bora  live  tilt  tliirty, 
thirty-five,  forty,  forty-six,  and  above.  In  the 
parish  of  Ackworth,  in  Yorkshire,  it  appears, 
from  a  very  exact  account  kept  by  Dr.  Lee  of  the 
ages  at  wliich  all  died  there  for  20  years,  that  half 
of  the  inhabitants  live  to  the  age  of  46  ;t  and 
there  is  little  doubt,  that,  if  the  same  kind  of 
account  had  been  kept  in  some  of  those  parishes 
before  mentioned,  in  which  the  mortality  is  so 
small  as  1  in  GO,  1  in  G6,  and  even  1  in  75,  half  of 
the  born  would  be  found  to  have  hved  to  50  or  55. 

As  the  calculations  respectins^  the  ages  to  which 
half  of  the  born  live  in  towns  depend  more  upon 
the  births  and  deaths  which  appear  in  the  regis- 
tei*s,  than  upon  any  estimates  of  the  number  of 
people,  they  are  on  this  account  less  liable  to 
UQcerlainty,  than  the  calculations  respecting  the 

*  Price's  Otserv.  on  Revels.  Puym.  vol.  i.  p.  264 — 266.  Ai\» 

edit, 

t  Id.  vul.  i.  p,  268. 
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proportion  of  the  inliabitauts  of  any  place  whicli 
dies  annually. 

To  fill  up  the  void  occasioned  l^y  this  mortality 
in  towns,  and  to  answer  all  further  demands  for 
population,  it  is  evident  that  a  constant  supply  "t 
recruits  from  the  country  is  necessary;  and  this 
supply  appears  in  fact  to  be  always  flowing  in 
from  the  redundant  births  of  the  country.  Even 
in  those  towns  where  the  births  exceed  the  deaths, 
this  effect  is  produced  by  the  marriages  of  persons 
not  born  in  the  place.  At  a  time  when  our  pro- 
vincial towns  were  increasing  much  less  rapidly 
than  at  present,  Dr.  Short  calculated  that  -j%  of 
the  married  were  strangers.*  Of  1618  married 
men,  and  1CI8  married  women,  examined  at  the 
\V"cstminster  infirmary,  only  329  of  the  men  and 
495  of  the  women  had  been  bom  in  Loudon. t 

'Dr.  Price  supposes  that  London  with  its  neigh- 
bouring parishes,  where  the  deaths  exceed  the 
births,  requires  a  supply  of  10,000  persons  annu- 
ally. Graunt,  in  his  time,  estimated  the  supply 
for  London  alone  at  0,000;  J  and  he  further  ob- 
serves, that,  let  the  mortality  of  the  city  be  what 
it  will,  arising  from  plague,  or  any  other  great 
cause  of  destrucrtion,  it  always  fully  repairs  its 
loss  in  two  years. ^ 

As  all  these  demands,  therefore,  are  supplied 


*  New  ObRcrvatiottH  on  Bills  of  Mtirtiility,  p.  76. 
f-  Price's  Observ.  on  Kevers.  l*Hyui.  vol.ii.  p.  I". 
X  Slioit's  Nt;w  Ob»crv.  Abbtract  from  Grauiu,  p.  277. 
k  Id.  p.  276. 
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from  the  couutry,  it  is  evident  that  we  should  fall 
into  a  very  great  error,  if  we  were  to  estimate  the 
proportion  of  births  to  deaths  for  tlie  wliole  king- 
dom, by  the  proportion  observed  iu  country 
parishes,  from  which  there  must  be  such  uu- 
meroua  emigrations. 

We  need  not,  however,  accompany  Dr.  Price  id 
his  apprehensions  lliat  the  country  will  be  depo- 
pulated by  these  emigrations,  at  least  as  long  as 
the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  agricultural 
labour  remain  unimpaired.  The  proportion  of 
births,  as  well  as  the  proportion  of  marriages, 
clearly  proves,  that,  in  spite  of  our  increasing 
towns  and  manufactories,  the  demand  on  the 
country  for  people  is  by  no  means  very  pressing. 

If  we  divide  the  present  population  of  England 
and  Wales  by  the  average  number  of  baptisms 
for  the  last  five  years,*  it  will  appear,  that  the 
baptisms  are  to  the  population  as  1  to  very 
nearly  36  y\  but  it  is  supposed,  with  reason,  that 
there  are  great  omissions  in  the  baptisms. 

Dr.  Short  estimated  the  proportion  of  births  to 
the  population  of  England  as  one  to  284  In  the 
agricultural  report  of  Suffolk,  the  proportion  of 


•  This  was  written  before  tbc  omitted  returns  were  adiled  in 
1810.  TiieEeadditioOBm^ikcLlicbirl;))!^  iu  I »()(>  iimouiit  tu  2(3.1,000, 
iosteoilof  295,42(>,  amEincrc^ase  ihe  proportion  of  registered  birtba 
to  ]  in  35. — See  ibe  next  chapter. 

t  Average  medium  of  bfiptisms  for  tbc  Inst  five  years  355,426. 
Pop.  9,198,000.  (Obscrv.  on  KesuUs,  p.  9.) 

X  New  Obsei"v.  p.  Zli". 
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births  to  the  population  was  calculated  at  1  to 
30.     For  the  whole  of  Suffolk,  according  to  the 
late  returns,  this  proportion  is  not  much  less  than 
I  to  33.*    According  to  a  correct  account  of  thir- 
teen villages  from  actual  enumerations,  produced 
by  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  the  proportion  of  birtlis  to 
the  population  was  as  I  to  33 ;    and  according 
to  another  account  on  the  same  authority,  taken 
from  towns  and  manufacturing  parishes,  as  I  to 
27^1.t    If,  combining  all  these  circumstances,  and 
adverting  at  the  same  time  to  the  acknowledg^id 
deficiency  in  the  registry  of  births,  and  the  known 
increase  of  our  population  of  late  years,  we  sup- 
pose the  true  jiroportion  of  the  births  to  the  popu- 
lation to  be  as  1  to  30;  tlien  assuming  the  pre- 
sent mortality  to  be  I  in  40,  as  before  suggested, 
we  shall  nearly  keep  the  proportion  of  baptisms 
to  burials  wliich  appears  in  the  late  returns.     The 
births  will  be  to  the  deaths  as  4  to  3  or  13^  to  10, 
a  proportion  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  increase  of  population  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  American  war.  after  allowing  for  those 
■who  may  be  supposed  to  have  died  abroad. 


*  In  private  iatjuiricn,  diKscntcrs  and  thoiie  whn  do  not  christen 
tlicir  rliildrcn,  will  nut  nf  mnriia  he  rtchniied  in  tlic  population  ; 
consequently  such  inquiries,  an  far  us  tlicy  extend,  will  luoro  acca- 
rnli-ly  expre«s  tlic  true  proportion  of  birlbs  ;  and  wc  are  fairly 
justifictl  in  making  use  of  ihcin,  in  order  to  estimate  tiie  ticknow> 
led^cd  ilclicii:iii-y  oi'  binliH  in  Uic  pnlilii:  returns, 

t  Ettimate  of  tUe  Nutubet  o(  loXvMlmiis  in  Uruut  Briuiiiij  &c 
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In  the  Observations  on  the  Results  of  the  Popular 
Hon  Act  it  is  remarked  that  the  average  duration 
of  life  in  England  appears  to  have  increased  in 
the  proportion  of  117  to  100,*  since  the  year 
1780.  So  great  a  chan<re,  in  so  short  a  time,  if 
true,  would  be  a  most  striking  phenomenon.  But 
I  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  whole  of  this 
proportional  diminution  of  burials  does  not  arises 
from  increased  healthiness,  but  is  occasioned,  in 
part,  by  the  greater  number  of  deaths  which  must 
necessarily  have  taken  place  abroad,  owin^  to  the 
very  rapid  increase  of  our  foreign  commerce  since 
this  period ;  and  to  the  great  number  of  persons 
absent  on  naval  and  military  employments,  and 
the  constant  supply  of  fresh  recruits  necessary  to 
maintain  undiminished  so  great  a  force.  A  per- 
petual drain  of  this  kind  would  certainly  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  the  effect  observed  in  the 
returns,  and  might  keep  the  burials  stationary, 
while  the  births  and  marriages  were  increasing 
with  some  rapidity.  At  the  same  time,  as  the 
increase  of  population  since  1780  is  incontrover- 
tible, and  the  present  mortality  extraordinarily 
small,  I  should  still  be  disposed  to  believe,  that 
much  the  greater  part  of  the  effect  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  increased  healthiness. 

A  mortality  of  1  in  36  is  perhaps  too  small  a 
proportion  of  deaths  for  the  average  of  the  whole 
century  ;  but  a  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  as 
12  to  10,  calculated  ou  a  mortality  of  I  in  3C, 


*r.6. 
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would  double  the  population  of  a  country  m  125 
years,  and  is  therefore  as  great  a  proportion  of 
births  to  deaths,  as  can  be  true  for  the  average  of 
the  whole  century.  None  of  the  late  calculations 
imply  a  more  rapid  increase  than  this. 

We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  this  pro- 
portion of  births  to  deaths,  or  any  assumed  pro- 
portion of  births  and  deaths  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion, has  continued  nearly  uniform  throughout  the 
century.  It  appears  from  the  registers  of  every 
country  which  have  been  kept  fur  any  length  of 
time,  that  considerable  variations  occur  at  ditferent 
periods.  Dr.  Short,  about  the  middle  of  the  cen- 
tury, estimated  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths 
as  L!  to  10 ;"  and  if  the  births  were  at  the  same 
time  a  twenty-eighth  part  of  the  population,  the 
mortality  was  then  as  high  as  1  in  30a.  We  now 
suppose  that  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  is 
above  13  to  10;  but  if  we  were  to  assume  this 
proportion  as  a  criterion  by  which  to  estimate 
the  increase  of  population  for  the  next  hundred 
years,  we  should  probably  fall  into-  a  very  gross 
error.  We  cannot  reasonably  suppose  that  the 
resources  of  this  country  should  increase  for  any 
long  continuance  with  such  rapidity  as  to  allow  of 
a  permanent  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  as  13 
to  10,  unless  indeed  this  proportion  were  princi- 
pally caused  by  great  foreign  drains. 

From  all  the  data  that  could  be  collected,  the 


*  New  Obeerv.  tables  ii,  and  ili.  p.  22  and  44 ;  Price's  Obstiv- 
un  Rcvcrs.  Paym.  toI.  ii.  p.  31 1. 
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proportion  of  births  to  the  whole  population  of 
England  and  Wales  has  been  assumed  to  be  as  1 
to  30;  but  this  is  a  smaller  proportion  of  births 
than  has  appeared  in  the  course  of  this  review  to 
take  place  in  any  other  country  except  Worway 
and  Switzerland  ;  and  it  has  been  hitherto  usual 
with  political  calculators,  to  consider  a  great  pro- 
portion of  births  as  the  surest  sign  of  a  vigorous 
and  flourishing  state.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  this  prejudice  will  not  last  long,  in  countries 
circumstanced  like  America  or  Rxissia,  or  in  other 
countries  after  any  great  mortality,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  births  is  a  favourable  symptom ;  but 
in  the  average  state  of  a  well-peopled  territory 
there  cannot  well  be  a  worse  sign  than  a  large 
proportion  of  births,  nor  can  there  well  be  a  better 
sign  than  a  small  proportion. 

Sir  Francis  d'lvernois  very  justly  observes,  that, 
"  if  the  various  states  of  Europe  kept  and  pub- 
"  lishcd  annually  an  exact  account  of  their  popn- 
*•  lation,  noting  carefully  in  a  second  column  the 
"  exact  age  at  which  the  children  die.  this  second 
^  column  would  shew  the  relative  merit  of  the 
**  governments,  and  the  comparative  happiness  of 
**  their  subjects,  A  simple  arithmetical  statement 
**  would  then  perhaps  be  more  conclusive  than  all 
"  the  arguments  that  could  be  adduced."*  In 
the  importance  of  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
such  tables,  I  fully  agree  with  him ;  and  to  make 


*  ToblcAU  ties  Pertcs,  &c.  c.  ii.  p.  16. 
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these  inferences,  it  is  evident,  that  we  should 
attend  less  to  the  column  expressing  the  number 
of  children  born,  than  to  the  coUimn  expressing 
the  number  which  survived  the  age  of  infancy 
and  reached  manhood;  and  this  number  will  al- 
most invariably  be  tlie  greatest,  where  the  pro- 
portion of  the  births  to  tiic  whole  population  is 
the  least.  In  this  point,  we  rank  next  after  Nor- 
way and  Switzerland,  which,  considerini;  the 
number  of  our  great  towns  and  manufactories,  is 
certainly  a  very  extraordinary  fact.  As  nothing 
can  be  more  clear,  than  that  all  our  demands  for 
population  are  fully  supplied,  if  this  be  done  with 
a  small  proportion  of  births,  it  is  a  decided  proof 
of  a  very  small  mortality,  a  distinction  on  which 
we  may  justly  pride  ourselves.  Should  it  appear 
from  future  investigations  that  I  have  made  too 
great  an  allowance  for  omissions  both  in  the  births 
and  in  the  burials,  I  shall  be  extremely  happy  to 
find  that  this  distinction,  which,  other  circum- 
stances being  the  same,  I  consider  as  the  surest 
test  of  happiness  and  good  government,  is  even 
greater  than  I  have  supposed  it  to  be.  In  des- 
jwtic,  miserable,  or  naturally  unhealthy  countries, 
the  proportion  of  births  to  the  whole  population 
will  generally  be  foimd  very  great. 
•  On  an  average  of  the  five  years  ending  in  ]  800, 
the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  is  347  to 
100.  In  17fiO,  it  was  362  to  100,  from  which  an 
inference  is  drawn,  that  the  registers  of  births, 
however  deficient,  were  certainly  not  more  defi- 
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cient  formerly  than  at  present.*  But  a  change  of 
this  nature,  in  the  appearance  of  the  registers, 
might  arise  from  causes  totally  unconnected  with 
deficiencies.  If  from  the  acknowledged  greater 
healthiness  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  com- 
pared with  the  middle  of  it,  a  greater  number  of 
children  survived  the  ag:e  of  infancy,  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  born  would  of  course  live  to 
marry,  and  this  circumstance  would  produce  a 
greater  present  proportion  of  marriages  compared 
with  the  births.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mar- 
riages were  rather  more  prolific  formerly  than  at 
present,  owing  to  their  being  contracted  at  an 
earlier  age,  the  effect  would  be  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  births  compared  with  the  marriages.  The 
openition  of  cither  or  both  of  these  causes  would 
produce  exactly  the  effect  observed  in  the  regis- 
ters ;  and  consequently  from  the  existence  of  such 
an  effect  no  inference  can  justly  be  drawn  against 
the  supposed  increasing  accuracy  of  the  registers. 
The  influence  of  the  two  causes  just  mentioned  on 
the  proportions  of  annual  births  to  marriages  will 
be  explained  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

With  regard  to  the  general  question,  whether 
we  have  just  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  regis- 
try of  births  and  deaths  was  more  deficient  in  the 
former  part  of  the  century  than  in  the  latter  part ; 
I  should  say,  that  the  late  returns  tend  to  confirm 
the  suspicion  of  former  inaccuracy,  and  to  shew 
that  the  registers  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century, 
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in  every  point  of  view,  afford  very  uncertain  <lata 
on  which  to  ground  any  estimates  of  ]>ast  popula- 
tion. In  the  years  1710,  1720,  and  1730,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  returns  that  the  deaths  exceeded 
the  births;  and  taking  the  six  periods  ending  in 
1750,*  including  the  first  half  of  the  century,  if  we 
compare  tiie  sum  of  the  births  with  the  sum  of  the 
deathn,  the  excess  of  the  births  is  so  small,  as  to 
be  perfectly  inadequate  to  account  for  the  increase 
of  a  milliou,  which,  upon  a  calculation  from  the 
births  alone,  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in 
that  timet  Consequently,  either  the  registers 
are  very  inaccurate,  and  the  deficiencies  in  the 
births  greater  than  in  the  deaths;  or  these  periods, 
each  at  tlie  distance  of  ten  years,  do  not  express 
the  just  average.  These  particular  years  may 
have  been  more  unfavourable  with  respect  to  the 
proportion  of  births  to  deaths  than  the  rest ;  in- 
deed one  of  them,  1710,  is  known  to  have  been  a 
year  of  great  scarcity  and  distress.  But  if  this 
suspicion,  which  is  very  probable,  be  admitted, 
so  as  to  affect  the  six  first  periods,  we  may  justly 
suspect  the  contrary  accident  to  have  happened 
with  regard  to  the  three  following  periods  ending 
with  1780;  in  which  thirty  years  it  would  seem,  fay 
tlie  same  mode  of  calculation,  that  an  increase  of 
a  million  and  a  half  had  taken  placc.;^:  At  any 
rate  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  three  separate 


*  PuputuLiuu   AbitroclK,  FurUii  Hu^'i^tura.     riiial   iuiuiunry, 
p.  4i>5. 
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years,  taken  in  this  manucr,  caa  by  no  means  be 
considered  as  suificient  lo  establish  a  just  average; 
and.  what  rather  encourages  the  .suspicion,  that 
these  particular  years  might  be  more  than  usually 
favourabie  with  re^rd  to  births  is,  that  the  in- 
crease of  births  from  17H0  to  J  783  is  unusually 
small,'  which  would  naturally  be  the  case  with- 
out supposing  a  slower  progress  than  before,  if 
the  birtbs  in  17S0  had  been  accidentally  above 
the  average. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  considering  the  pro- 
bable inaccuracy  of  the  earlier  regisieis,  and  the 
very  great  danger  of  fallacy  in  drawing  general 
inferences  from  a  few  detached  years,  1  do  not 
think  that  we  can  depend  upon  any  estimates  of 
past  population,  founded  on  a  calculation  from 
the  births,  till  after  the  year  1780.  when  every 
following  year  is  given,  and  a  just  average  of  the 
births  may  be  obtained.  As  a  further  confirma- 
tion of  this  remark  I  will  just  observe,  that  in  Uie 
final  summary  of  the  abstracts  from  tlie  registers 
of  i^ngland  and  Wales  it  appears,  that  in  the  year 
1790,  the  total  number  of  births  was  248,774,  in 
the  year  1705,  247,218,  and  in  1800,  247,147.t 
Cousetfuently  if  we  had  been  estimating  the  popu- 
lation from  the  births,  taken  at  three  separate 
periods  of  five  years,  it  would  have  appeared, 
tliat  the  population  during  tjie  last  ten  years  had 
been  regularly  decreasing,  though  wc  have  very 

HI  'I 
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gowl  reason  to  believe,  that  it  has  increased  con- 
siderably. 

lu  the  Obseriatiom  on  the  Results  of  the  Popu- 
lation Act,*  a  table  is  given  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales  throughout  the  last  century, 
calculated  frnm  the  births;  but  for  the  reasons 
given  above,  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it; 
and  for  the  population  at  the  revolution,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  place  more  dependence  on  the  old 
calculations  from  the  number  of  houses. 

it  is  possible,  indeed,  though  not  probable,  that 
these  estimates  of  the  po])ulation  at  the  different 
periods  of  the  century  may  not  be  very  far  from 
the  truth,  because  opposite  errors  may  have  cor- 
rected each  other ;  but  the  assumption  of  the 
uniform  proportion  of  births  on  which  they  are 
founded  is  false  on  the  face  of  the  calculations 
themselves.  According  to  these  calculations,  the 
increase  of  population  was  more  rapid  in  the  period 
from  \760  to  1780,  than  from  1780  to  1800;  yet 
it  appears,  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  about 
the  year  1780  was  greater  than  in  1800  in  the 
ratio  of  1 17  to  100.  Consequently  the  proportion 
of  births  before  1780  must  have  been  much  greater 
than  in  1800,  or  the  population  in  that  period 
could  not  possibly  have  increased,  faster.  This 
overthrows  at  once  the  supposition  of  any  thing 
like  uniformity  in  the  proportion  of  births. 

I  should  indeed  have  supposed  from  the  ana- 
logy of  other  countries,  and  the  calculations  of 
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Mr.  King  and  Dr.  Short,  that  the  proportion  of 
births  at  the  beginning  and  in  the  middle  of  the 
century  was  greater  than  at  the  end.  But  this 
supposition  ■would,  in  a  calculation  from  the 
births,  give  a  smaller  population  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century  than  is  given  in  the  Results  of  the 
Popuiatioit  Act,  though  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  supposing  that  the  population  there  given  is 
too  small.  According  lo  Davenant,  the  number 
of  houses  in  IG90  was  1,319,215,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  this  calculation  erred  on  the 
side  of  excess.  Allowing  only  five  to  a  house  in- 
stead of  5f,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  propor- 
tion at  present,  this  would  give  a  population  of 
above  six  millions  and  a  half,  and  it  is  perfectly 
incredible,  that  from  this  tinae  to  the  year  1710, 
the  population  should  liave  diminished  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half.  It  is  far  more  probable  that 
the  omissions  in  the  births  should  have  been  much 
greater  than  at  present,  and  greater  than  in  tlie 
deaths;  and  thi.s  is  further  confirmed  by  the  ob- 
servation before  alluded  to,  tliat  in  the  first  half 
of  the  century  the  increase  of  population,  as 
calculated  from  the  births,  is  much  greater  than 
is  warranted  by  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths. 
In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  calculations 
from  the  births  are  little  to  be  depended  on. 

It  must  indeed  have  appeared  to  the  reader,  in 
the  course  of  this  work,  that  registers  of  birtlis  or 
deaths,  excluding  any  suspicion  of  deficiencies. 
must  at  all  times  afford  very  uncertain  data  for 
an  estimate  of  population.     On  account  of  the 
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varying  circumstances  of  every  country,  they  are 
both  precarious  guides.  From  the  greater  appa- 
rent regularity  of  the  births,  political  calculators 
have  geaerally  adopted  them  as  the  ground  of 
their  estimates  in  preference  to  the  deaths. 
Neckcr,  in  cstimaling  the  population  of  France, 
observes,  that  an  epidemic  disease,  or  au  emigra- 
tion, may  occasion  temporary  diiferences  in  the 
deaths,  and  that  therefore  the  number  of  births 
ia  the  most  certain  criterion.*  But  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  the  apparent  regularity  of  the  birtlis 
in  the  registers  will  uow  and  then  lead  into  great 
errors.  If  iu  any  country  we  can  obtain  registers 
of  burials  for  two  or  three  years  together,  a  plague 
or  mortal  epidemic  will  always  shew  itself,  from 
the  very  sudden  increase  of  the  dt;aths  during  its 
operation,  and  the  still  greater  diminution  of  them 
afterwards.  From  these  appearances,  we  should 
of  course  be  directed,  not  to  include  the  whole  of 
a  great  mortality  in  any  very  sluirt  term  qH  years. 
But  there  would  be  nothing  of  this  kind  to  guide 
us  in  the  registers  of  births  ;  and  after  a  country 
had  lost  an  eighth  part  of  its  population  by  a 
plague,  an  average  of  the  five  or  six  subsequent 
years  might  shew  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
births,  and  our  calculations  would  give  the  popu- 
lation the  highest  at  the  very  time  that  it  was  the 
lowest.  This  appears  very  strikingly  iu  many  of 
SuBsmilch's  tables,  and  most  particularly  in  a 
table  for  Prussia  and  Lithuania,  which  I  shall  in- 

*  Dc  rAcInii»igirutiou  dcs  Fiiiruices^  torn.  i.  c.  ix.  p.  252.  ISitvo. 
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sert  in  a  subsequent  chapter ;  where,  in  the  year 
following:  to  the  loss  of  one  third  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  births  were  considerably  increased, 
and  in  an  average  of  five  years  but  very  little 
diminished ;  and  thia  at  a  time  when,  of  course, 
the  country  could  have  made  but  a  very  small 
progress  towards  recovering  its  former  popula- 
tion. 

We  do  not  know  indeed  of  any  extraordinary 
mortality  which  has  occurred  in  England  since 
1700;  and  there  are  reasons  for  suppuKing  that 
the  proportions  of  the  births  and  deaths  to  the 
population  during  the  last  century  have  not 
experienced  sucli  great  variations  as  in  many 
countries  on  the  continent;  at  the  same  time  it 
is  certain  that  the  sickly  seasons  which  are  known 
to  have  occurred,  would,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  their  fatality,  produce  similar  effects; 
and  the  change  which  has  been  observed  in  the 
mortality  of  late  years,  should  dispose  us  to  be- 
lieve, that  similar  changes  might  formerly  have 
taken  place  respecting  the  birUis,  and  should  in- 
struct us  to  be  extremely  cautious  in  applying 
the  proportions,  which  are  observed  to  be  true  at 
present,  to  past  or  future  periods. 
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theCheeks  to  Population  in  England  (cotttinucH). 

The  returns  of  the  Population  Act  in  1811  un- 
doubtedly presented  extraordinary  results.  They 
shewed  a  greatly  accelerated  rate  of  progress, 
and  a  greatly  improved  healthiness  of  the  people, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  of  the  towns  and 
the  increased  proportion  of  the  population  en- 
gaged iu  manufacturing  employments.  They 
thus  furnished  another  striking  instance  of  the 
readiness  with  which  population  starts  forwards, 
under  almost  any  weight,  when  the  resources  of 
a  country  are  rapidly  increasing. 

The  amount  of  the  population  in  1800,  together 
with  the  proportions  of  births,  deaths  and  mar- 
riages, given  in  the  registers,  had  made  it  appear 
that  the  population  had  been  for  some  time  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  rather  exceeding  what  would 
result  from  a  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  as  4 
to  3,  with  a  mortality  of  1  in  40. 

These  proportions  would  add  to  the  population 
of  a  country  every  year  120th  part ;  and  if  they 
were  to  continue,  would,  according  to  table  ii., 
ch.  XI.  double  the  population  in  every  succes- 
sive period  of  83j  years.  This  is  a  rate  of  pro- 
gress which  in  a  rich  and  well-peopled  country 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  diminish  rather 
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than  to  increase.  But  instead  of  any  such  dimi- 
nution, it  appears  that  as  far  as  1610  it  had  been 
considerably  accelerated. 

In  1810,  according  to  the  returns  from  each 
parish,  with  the  additions  of  ^  for  the  soldiers, 
sailors,  &c..  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
was  estimated  at  10,488,000,*  which,  compared 
with  9,168,000,  the  population  of  180u,  estimated 
in  a  similar  manner,  shews  an  increase  in  the  ten 
years  of  1,320.000. 

The  registered  baptisms  during  ten  years  were 
2.878,906,  and  the  registered  burials  1,950,189, 
The  excess  of  the  births  is  therefore  928,717, 
which  falls  very  considerably  short  of  the  increase 
shewn  by  the  two  enumerations.  This  deficiency 
could  only  be  occasioned  either  by  the  enumera- 
tion in  1800  being  below  the  truth,  or  by  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  registers  of  births  and  burials, 
or  by  the  operation  of  these  two  causes  com- 
bined; as  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  population  in 
1800  were  estimated  correctly,  and  the  registers 
contained  all  the  births  and  burials,  the  difference 
must  exceed  rather  than  fall  short  of  the  real 
addition  to  the  population  ;  that  is,  it  would  ex- 
ceed it  exactly  by  the  number  of  persons  dying 
abroad  in  the  army,  navy,  &c. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  tlxat  both  causes  had 
a  share  in  producing  the  effect  observed,  though 
the  latter,  that  is,  the  inaccuracy  of  the  registers, 
in  much  the  greatest  degree. 

*  Sec  the  Pupulaiioii  Abstracts  publLahcd  in  1811,  and  the  va- 
luable Frcliniinai-y  Obien'ations  by  Mr,  Hickman. 
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In  estimatinf^  the  populatioD  throughout  the 
century.*  the  births  have  bcea  assumed  to  bear 
the  same  proportion  at  all  limes  to  tlie  number  of 
people.  It  has  been  seen  that  such  an  assump- 
tion might  often  lead  to  a  very  incorrect  estimate 
of  the  population  of  a  country  at  different  and 
distant  periods.  As  the  population  however  is 
known  to  have  increased  with  great  rapidity  from 
1800  to  1810,  it  is  probable  that  the  proportion 
of  births  did  not  essetitially  diminish  during  that 
period.  But  if,  taking  the  last  enumeration  as 
correct,  we  compare  the  births  of  1810  with  the 
births  of  1800,  the  result  will  imply  a  larger  po- 
pulation in  1800  than  is  given  in  the  enumeration 
for  that  year. 

Thus  the  average  of  the  last  five  years'  births 
to  1810  is  297,000,  and  the  average  of  the  five 
years'  births  to  1800  is  263,000,  But  297,000 
is  to  263,000  as  lO.'lSS.OClO,  the  population  of 
1810,  to  9,287,000,  which  must  therefore  have 
been  the  population  in  ISOO,  if  the  proportion  of 
births  be  assumed  to  be  the  same,  instead  of 
9,138,000,  the  result  of  the  enumeration.  It  is 
further  to  be  obseved  that  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation from  1795  to  1800  is  according  to  the  table 
unusually  small,  compared  with  most  of  the  pre- 
ceding periods  of  five  years.  And  a  slight  in- 
spection of  the  registers  will  shew  that  the  pro- 
portion of  births  for  Ave  years  from  1795,  including 

*  Sw  a  titblu  ut  the  iiu[iulation  Lliroiighout  the  cendiry,  in 
page  XKV.  of  lliK  t'wiiinhiary  Obscrvaf.iorm  lo  Ihe  I*«piiIaliou  Ab- 
trncu,  printed  Ui  IB11. 
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the  fliminisbed  numbers  of  170G  and  I  BOO,  was 
more  likely  to  be  below  than  above  the  general 
average.  For  these  reasons,  together  with  the 
general  impression  on  the  subject,  it  is  probable 
that  the  enumeration  in  1800  was  short  of  the 
truth,  and  perhaps  the  pujiutation  at  that  time 
may  be  safely  taken  at  as  much  as  9,287.000  at 
the  leastj  ur  about  119,000  greater  than  the  re- 
turns gave  it. 

But  even  upon  thi,s  Rupposition,  neither  the 
excess  of  births  above  the  deaths  in  the  whole  of 
Ihe  ten  years,  nor  the  proportion  of  births  to 
deaths,  as  given  in  the  registers,  will  account  for 
an  increase  from  9,287,000,  to  10,488,000.  Yet  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  increase  has  been  much 
less  than  is  shewn  by  the  proportion  of  the  births 
at  the  two  periods.  Some  allowance  must  there- 
fore necessarily  be  made  for  omissions  iu  the 
registers  of  births  and  deaths,  which  are  known 
to  be  very  far  from  correct,  particularly  the 
registers  of  births. 

•'  Tlicre  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  few 
or  00  omissions  in  the  register  of  marriages ;  and 
if  we  sappose  the  omissions  in  the  births  to  be 
oae-6th,  this  will  preserve  a  proportion  of  the 
births  to  the  marriages  as  4  to  1,  a  proportion 
which  appears  to  be  satisfactorily  established 
upon  other  grounds;*  but  if  we  are  warranted  in 
this  supposition,  it  will  be  fair  to  take  the  omis- 


*  ScctbcFrdiminary  OWrrationson  the  I'upulutiua  AbsUarlE, 
p.  xxvi. 
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siona  in  the  deaths  at  such  a  number  as  will 
make  the  excess  of  the  births  above  the  deaths  io 
the  ten  years  accord  with  the  increase  of  popula> 
tioD  estimated  by  the  increase  of  the  births. 

The  registered  births  in  the  ten  years,  as  was 
mentioned  before,  are  2,878,906,  which  increased 
by  one-Gth  will  be  3,358,723.  The  registered 
burials  are  1,950,189,  which  increased  by  one- 
12th  will  be  2,112,704.  The  latter  subtracted 
from  the  former  will  give  1,246,019  for  the  ex- 
cess of  births,  and  the  increase  of  population  in 
the  ten  years,  wliich  number  added  to  9,287,000, 
the  corrected  population  of  1800,  will  give 
10,fi33,OI9,  forty-five  thousand  above  the  enu- 
meration of  1810,  leaving  almost  exactly  the  num- 
ber which  in  the  course  of  the  ten  years  appears  to 
have  died  abroad.  This  number  has  been  cal- 
culated generally  at  about  4^  per  cent,  on  the 
male  births ;  but  in  the  present  case  there  are  the 
means  of  ascertaining  more  accurately  the  number 
of  males  dying  abroad  during  the  period  in  ques- 
tion. In  the  last  population  returns  the  male  and 
female  births  and  deaths  are  separated ;  and  from 
the  excess  of  the  male  births  above  the*^  female 
births,  compared  with  the  male  and  female  deaths, 
it  appears  that  forty-five  thousand  males  died 
abroad.* 


•  See  Po|>ulatinn  Abstracts,  1811,  pdgc  1 06  of  the  Pnrisli 
Ilegifttcr  Abstract, 

It  is  cGi'laiiity  tvxy  cxtraoidinary  rliHl  u  xiiiHllcr  proportion  of 
males  Uiaii  uhuhI  aboiilil  appcnr  to  liovc  died  abroad  from  lyOO 
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The  assumed  omissions  therefore  ia  the  births 
and  burials  seem  to  answer  so  far  very  well. 

Tt  remains  to  see  whether  the  same  supposi- 
tions will  give  such  a  proportion  of  births  to 
deaths,  with  such  a  rate  of  mortality,  as  will  also 
account  for  an  increase  of  numbers  in  ten  years 
from  9,287,000  to  10.488,000. 

If  we  divide  the  populalioa  of  1810  by  the 
average  births  of  the  preceding  five  years,  with 
the  addition  of  one-6th,  it  will  appear  that  the 
proportion  of  births  to  the  population  is  as  I  to  30. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  population  be  in- 
creasing with  some  rapidity,  the  average  of  births 
for  five  years,  compared  with  the  population  at 
the  end  of  such  period,  must  give  the  proportion 
of  births  too  small.  And  further,  there  is  always 
a  probability  that  a  proportion  which  is  correct 
for  five  years  may  not  be  correct  for  ten  years. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  true  proportion  applicable 
to  the  progress  of  population  during  the  period 
in  question,  we  must  compare  the  annual  average 
of  the  births  for  the  whole  term,  with  the  average 
or  mean  population  of  the  whole  term. 

The  whole  number  of  births,  with  the  addition 
of  ^,  is,  as  before  stated,  3,358,723,  and  the  annual 
average  during  the  ten  years  335,872.  The  mean 
population,  or  the  mean  between  10,48fi,000  (the 
population  of  1810)  and  9,287,000  (the  corrected 
population  of  1800)  is  9,887,000;  and  the  latter 

''  M 

to  1810j  but  a*  the  rcgisccra  for  tbU  [icriod  seem  to  pmve  'Aj  I 
hftTc  made  my  caictila  lions  sccoidinglj'. 
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number  divided  by  the  average  of  the  births  will 
give  a  proportion  of  birtbs  to  the  population  as  I 
to  rather  less  than  29Jr,  instead  of  30.  wliicb  will 
make  a  considerable  dift'erence. 
15  In  the  same  manner,  if  we  divide  tlie  population 
of  1810  by  the  average  of  the  burials  for  the  pre- 
ceding five  years,  with  the  addition  of  one-12th. 
the  mortahty  will  Hp}>ear  to  be  as  1  in  nearly 
50;  but  upon  the  same  pounds  as  with  regard 
to  tbe  births,  an  average  of  the  burials  for  five 
years,  convpared  with  the  population  at  the  end 
of  such  term,  must  give  the  proportion  of  burials 
too  smalt;  and  farther,  it  is  known,  in  tbe  present 
case,  that  the  proportion  of  burials  to  the  popula- 
tion by  no  means  continued  the  same  during  the 
whole  time.  In  fact  the  registers  clearly  shew  an 
improvement  in  tlie  healthiness  of  the  country, 
and  a  diminution  of  mortality  progressively 
through  the  ten  yeai-s;  and  while  the  average 
number  of  annual  births  increaged  from  263,000 
to  287,000,  or  more  than  oue-8th,  tbe  burials 
increased  only  from  192,000  to  196,000  or  one- 
48th.  It  is  obviously  necessary  then  for  the  pur- 
pose in  view  to  compare  the  average  mortality 
with  the  average  or  mean  population. 

The  whole  nurabcr  of  burials  in  the  ten  years, 
with  the  addition  of  on€-12th,  is,  as  was  before 
stated,  2,112,704,  and  the  mean  population 
0,887,000.  The  latter,  divided  by  the  former, 
gives  the  annual  average  of  burials  compared  with 
tbe  population  as  1  to  rather  leas  than  47.  But  a 
proportion  of  births  as  1  to  29i,  with  a  proportion 
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pf  deaths  as  1  to  47,  will  add  yearly  to  the  nuro- 
bers  ot"  a  country  one-79lU  of  the  whole,  and  in 
len  years  will  increase  the  population  from 
9,287,000  to  10,531,000,  leaving  43,000  for  the 
deaths  abroad,  and  agreeing  very  nearly  with  the 
calculation  founded  on  the  excess  of  birtha.* 

We  may  presume  therefore  that  the  assumed 
omi&sious  in  the  births  and  deaths  from  1800  to 
IdlO  are  not  far  from  the  truth, 
•r  But  if  these  omissions  of  one-6th  for  the  births; 
and  one-12th  for  the  burials,  may  be  considered  as 
nearly  right  for  the  period  between  ItiOO  and 
l$tO,  it  is  probable  that  they  may  be  applied 
without  mucii  danger  of  error  to  the  period  ber 
tween  1780  and  1800,  and  may  serve  to  correct 

*  A  ^'DCTiil  furmula  for  cslitnnting  tlic;  population  of  a  couotiy 

%X  any  distance  from  a  Mrtain  period,  under  ^von  efreiinifilarieea 

tff  birtlis  aiKl   mortality,  may  be  found  in  Bridge's  Elements  of 

Algebra,  ]i.  '129.  vU 

Log.  A  ss  log.  P  -(-  n  X  log.  i  +  ">— b 

m  b 
A  reprrsenting  the  rt'fjnlrcd  pflpulntioii  nt  the  end  of  any  [iiindicr  of 
years  ;  n  tlie  number  of  years  ;  P  ilie  actutit  population  at  the  given 
period ;  i  the  proportion  of  yearly  ikalbs  to  the  |)0]inlation,  ot 
ratio  of  morlnlity  :  \,  ibc  proportion  of  yearly  births  to  the  [)opu- 
lation,  or  ratio  of  birib^. 

Ill    the    prcs<:iit    case,     P=  9,287,000;    n=10i    m  =  47. 
b  =  29i.  ' 

m  —  b  '* 

==  -TF  and  1  +  m 


in  b 


m  b 


-?« 


Thclog.of  4g=O054(>|  .'.  n  x  log.  I  +  ni  —  b 

m  b 
=  034()0.     Log.P.  =(1.96787,  which  added  to03.|60  =  7.02247 
the  Ing  of  A,  the  number  nnswering  to  which  is  IO,531,UOl>. 
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some  of  the  conclusions  founded  on  the  births 
alone.  Next  to  an  accurate  enumeration,  a  cal- 
culation from  the  excess  of  births  above  the  deaths 
is  the  most  to  be  depended  upon.  Indeed  when 
the  registers  contain  all  the  births  and  deaths,  and 
there  are  the  means  of  setting  out  from  a  known 
population^  it  is  obviously  the  same  as  an  actual 
enumeration;  and  where  a  nearly  correct  allow- 
ance can  be  made  for  the  omissions  in  the  regis- 
ters, and  for  the  deaths  abroad,  a  much  nearer 
approximation  to  it  may  be  obtained  in  this  way 
than  from  the  proportion  of  births  to  the  whole 
population,  which  is  known  to  be  liable  to  such 
frequent  variations. 

The  whole  number  of  births  returned  in  the 
twenty  years,  from  1780  to  1800,  is  5,014,899, 
and  of  the  burials  3,840,453.  If  we  add  one-Glh 
to  the  former,  and  one-12th  to  the  latter,  the  two 
numbers  will  be  5,850,715,  and  4,100,492  ;  and 
subtracting  the  latter  from  the  former,  the  excess 
of  the  births  above  the  deaths  will  be  1,690,223. 
Adding  this  excess  to  the  population  of  1780,  as 
calculated  in  Mr.  Rickman's  tables,  from  the 
births,  which  is  7,953,000,  the  result  will  be 
9,643,000,  a  number  which,  after  mating  a  pro- 
per allowance  for  the  deaths  abroad,  is  very  much 
above  the  population  of  1800,  as  before  corrected, 
and  still  more  above  the  number  which  is  given  in 
the  table  as  the  result  of  the  enumeration. 

But  if  we  proceed  upon  the  safer  ground  just 
suggested,  and,  taking  the  corrected  population  of 
1800  as  established,  subtract  from  it  the  excess  of 
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the  births  during  the  twenty  years,  diminished 
by  the  probable  number  otdeaUis  abroad,  which 
in  this  case  will  be  about  124,000,  we  shall  have 
the  number  7,721,000  for  the  population  of  1780, 
instead  of  7,953,000 ;  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  is  nearer  the  truth;*  and  that  not 
only  in  1780,  but  in  many  of  the  intermediate  pe- 
riods, the  estimate  from  the  births  has  represented 
the  population  as  greater,  and  increasing  more 
irregularly,  than  would  be  found  to  be  true,  if  re- 
course could  be  had  to  enumerations.  This  has 
arisen  from  the  proportion  of  births  to  the  popu- 
lation being  variable,  and,  on  the  whole,  greater 
in  1780,  and  at  other  periods  during  the  course  of 
the  twenty  years,  than  it  was  in  1800. 

In  1795,  for  instance,  the  population  is  repre- 
sented to  be  9,055,000,  and  in  1800,  9,168,000  ;t 
but  if  we  suppose  the  first  number  to  be  correct, 
and  add  the  excess  of  the  births  above  the  deaths 
in  the  five  intervening  years,  even  without  making 
any  allowance  for  omissions  in  the  registers,  we 
shall  find  that  the  population  in  1800  ought  to 
have  been  9,398,000,  instead  of  9,168,000;  or  if 
we  take  the  number  returned  for  1800  as  correct, 
it  will  appear,  by  subtracting  from  it  the  excess  of 
births  during  the  five  preceding  years,  that  the 
population  in  1795  ought  to  have  been  8,825,000, 


•  The  very  biuuU  diifeience  between  the  population  of  l/fiO  and 
1785,  as  given  in  thi-  taMf,  seems  itrongly  to  imply  that  tme  of 
the  two  t!(tinifttcs  is  erroneous. 

+  Population  Ah'il.racls,  181 1 .     HrKlliniiisry  View,  p.  txv. 

VOL.  I.  r  I' 
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instead  of  9,055,000.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the 
estimate  from  the  births  in  1795  canuot  be 
correct. 

To  obtain  the  population  at  that  period,  the 
safest  way  is  to  apply  the  before- mentioned  cor- 
rections to  the  registers,  and,  having  made  the 
allowance  of  4^  per  cent,  on  the  male  births  for 
the  deaths  abroad,  subtract  tlie  remaining  excess 
of  tlie  births  from  the  corrected  returns  of  1 800. 
The  result  in  this  case  will  be  8,631,036  for  the 
population  of  1795,  implying  an  increase  in  the 
five  years  of  455,914,  instead  of  only  1 13,000,  as 
shewn  by  the  table  calculated  from  the  births. 

If  we  proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
period  from  1790  to  1795,  we  shall  find  that  the 
excess  of  births  above  ihe  deaths  (after  the  fore- 
going corrections  have  been  applied,  and  an  al- 
lowance has  been  made  of  4^  per  cent,  upon  the 
male  births  for  the  deaths  abroad),  will  be 
415,669,  which,  subtracted  from  8,&31.086,  the 
population  of  1795,  as  above  estimated,  leaves 
8,415,4  17  for  the  population  of  1790. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  the  excess  of  the 
births  above  the  deaths  in  the  interval  between 
1785  and  1700  will  turn  out  to  be  416,776.  The 
population  in  1785  will  therefore  be  7,998,641. 
And  iu  like  manner  the  excess  of  the  births  above 
the  deaths  in  the  interval  between  1780  and  1785 
will  be  277.544,  and  the  population  iu  1780 
7,721,097. 

The  two  tables  therefore,  of  tlie  population, 
from  17bO  to  1810,  will  stand  thus : 
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Table,  calcuWed  from  tlic  births 
alonv,  ill  ibc  Prdimttmnr  Ob- 
iLTvatiom  lo  llie  l*i>|nil«liuu 
Abstracts,  priAtciI  in  1811. 


Popalationin 

1780 
1785 
1790 
1795 

1800 

1805 
1810 


7,953,000 
8,016.000 
8,675,000 
9,055,000 
9,168,000 
9,828,000 
10,488,000 


Tabk',  calculated  from  the  ex- 
cess of  the  births  above  the 
ck'iitlis,  ufiL'r  ui]  altdivancc 
made  for  the  omissiotis  id  the 
rogf^lcri,  «nfl  the  dcnths 
nhmad. 

Popiilultun  ill 

I7B0  7,72!,000 

1785  7,998,000 

1790  8.415.000 

1795  8,831,000 

1800  9,287,000 

1805  9,837,000 

1810  10.488,000 


In  the  first  table,  or  table  calculated  from  the 
births  alone,  the  additions  made  to  the  population 
in  each  period  of  five  years  are  as  follow; — 


03,000 
659,000 
380.000 
113,000 
060,000 
660.000 


1  From  1780  to  1785 

1 From  1785  to  1790 

^^■jl  From  1790  to  1795 
^^^B  From  1795  to  1800 
^^^  From  1800  to  1805 
Wf  From  1805  to  1810 

W     In  the  second  table,  or  table  calculated  from 

■  the  excess  of  the  birtlis  above  the  deaths,  after  the 

■  proposed  corrections  have  been  applied,  the  ad- 
ditions made  to  the  population  in  each  period  of 
five  years  will  stand  thus  :— 

From  1780  to  1785  277,000 
From  1785  to  1790  417,000 
From  1790  to  1795  416,000 
From  1795  to  1800  456,000 
From  1800  to  \805  550,000 
From  1805  to  1810    651,000 
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The  progress  of  the  population,  according  to 
this  latter  table,  appears  much  more  natural  ant! 
probable  than  according  to  the  former. 

It  is  in  no  respect  likely  that,  in  the  interval 
between  1780  and  1785.  the  increase  of  the  po- 
pulation should  only  have  been  63,000,  and  in  the 
next  period  059,000 ;  or  that,  in  the  interval  be- 
tween 1795  and  1800,  it  should  have  been  only 
113,000,  and  in  the  next  period  660,000.     But  it 
is  not  necessary  to  dwelt  on  probabilities;  the 
most  distinct  proofs  may  be  brought  to  shew  thai, 
whether  the  new  table  be  right  or  not,  the  old 
table  must  be  wrong.     "Without  any  allowances 
being  made  for  omissions  in  the  registers,  the  ex- 
cess of  the  birtlis  above  the  deaths,  in  the  period 
from  1780  to  17R5,  shews  an  increase  of  193,000, 
instead  of  63,000.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
allowances  for  omissions   in  the  registers,  that 
could  wilh  the  slightest  degree  of  probability  be 
supposed,  would  make  the  excess  of  births  above 
the  deaths  in  the  period  from  1785  to  1790  equal 
to  659,000.     Making  no  allowance  for  omissions, 
this  excess  only  amounts  to  317,306;  and  if  we 
were  to  suppose  the  omissions  in  the  births  one- 
4th,  instead  of  one-6tIi,  and  that  there  were  no 
omissions  in  the  registers  of  burials,  and  that  no 
one  died  abroad,  the  excess  would  still  fall  short 
of  the  number  stated  by  many  thousands. 

The  same  results  would  follow,  if  we  were  to 
estimate  the  progress  of  population  during  these 
periods  by  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths,  and 
the  rate  of  mortality.     In  the  first  period  the  in- 
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crease  would  turn  out  to  be  very  much  greater 
than  the  increase  stated,  and  iu  the  other  very 
much  less. 

Similar  observations  may  be  made  with  regard 
to  some  of  the  other  periods  in  tlie  old  table,  par- 
ticularly that  between  1795  and  1800,  which  has 
been  already  noticed. 

It  will  be  found  on  the  other  hand,  that,  if  the 
proportion  of  births  to  deaths  during  each  period 
be  estimated  with  tolerable  accuracy  and  com- 
pared with  the  mean  population,  the  rate  of  the 
progress  of  the  population  determined  by  this  cri- 
terion will,  in  every  period,  agree  very  nearly  with 
the  rate  of  progress  determined  by  the  excess  of 
the  births  above  the  deaths,  after  applying  the 
proposed  corrections.  And  it  is  further  worthy  of 
remark  that,  if  the  corrections  proposed  should  be 
in  some  degree  inaccurate,  as  is  probable,  the 
errors  arising  from  any  such  inaccuracies  are  likely 
to  be  very  much  less  considerable  than  those  wbich 
must  necessarily  arise  from  the  assumption  on 
which  the  old  table  is  founded;  namely,  that  the 
births  bear  at  all  times  the  same  proportion  to  the 
population. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  reject  any  estimates 
of  population  formed  in  this  way,  when  no  better 
materials  are  to  be  found;  but,  in  the  present  case, 
the  registers  of  the  burials  as  well  as  baptisms  are 
given  every  year,  as  far  back  as  1780,  and  these 
registers,  with  the  firm  ground  of  the  last  enume- 
ration to  stand  upon,  afford  the  means  of  giving  a 
more  correct  table  of  the  population  ftt>ra  1780 
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than  was  before  furnished,  and  of  shewing  at  ihe 
same  time  the  iincertuinty  ut'  estimates  from  the 
births  alone,  particularly  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
gress of  population  during  particular  periods.  In 
ei^tin)atin|;  the  whole  population  of  a  large  coun- 
try, two  or  three  hundred  thousand  arc  not  of 
much  importance;  but,  in  estimating  tlie  rate  of 
increase  during  a  period  of  five  or  ten  years,  an 
error  to  tliis  amount  is  quite  fatal.  It  will  be  al- 
lowed, I  conceive,  to  make  an  essential  ditierence 
in  our  conclusions  respecting  the  rate  of  increase 
for  any  five  years  which  we  may  fix  upon, 
whether  the  addition  made  to  the  population 
during  the  term  in  question  is  63, 000  or 
277,000,  115,000  or  45G,000,  659,000  or 
417,000. 

With  regard  to  the  period  of  the  century  pre- 
vious to  1780,  as  the  registers  of  the  baptisms 
and  burials  are  not  returned  for  every  year»  it  is 
not  possible  to  apply  the  same  corrections.  And 
it  will  be  obvious  that,  in  the  table  calculated  from 
the  births  previous  to  this  period,  when  the  re- 
gisters are  only  given  for  insulated  years  at  some 
distance  from  each  other,  very  considerable  errors 
may  arise,  not  merely  from  the  varying  proportion 
of  the  births  to  the  population,  on  averages  of  five 
years,  but  from  the  individual  years  produced  not 
rejiresenting  with  tolerable  correctness  these  ave- 
rages.*   A  very  slight  glance  at  the  valuable  table 


*  From  the  one  or  ocLcr  of  ibcsc  canses,  I  bRve  little  rfonbt, 
that  ibe  numbers  in  the  table  for  1 7G0  and  1 770,  which  Imply  »o 
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of  baptisms,  burials  and  marriages,  g^iven  in  the 
Preliminary  Observations  to  the  Population  Ab- 
stracts,* will  shew  how  very  little  dependence 
ought  to  be  placed   upon   inferences  respecting 
the  population  drawn  from  the  number  of  births, 
deaths  or  marriages  in  individual  years.     If,  for 
instance,  we  were  estimating  the  population  in  the 
two  years  1800  and   I  BO  I,  compared  with  the 
two  following  years  1802  and  1803,  from  the  pro- 
portion of  marriages  to  the  population,  assuming 
this  proportion  to  be  always  the  same,   it  would 
appear  that,  if  the  population  in  tlie  first  two  years 
were  nine  millions,  in  the  second  two  years  im- 
mediately succeeding  it  would  be  considerably 
above  twelve  millions,  and  thus  it  would  seem  to 
have  increased  above  three  millions,  or  more  than 
one-third,  in  this  short  interval.     Nor  would  the 
result  of  an  estimate,  formed  from  the  births  for 
the  two  years  1800  and  1801,  compared  with  the 
two  years  1803  and  1804,  be  materially  different; 
at    least    such    an  estimate  would  indicate  au 
increase  of  two  millions  six  hundred  thousand  in 
three  years. 

The  reader  can  hardly  be  surprised  at  these  re- 
sults, if  he  recollects  that  the  births,  deaths  and 
marriages  bear  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole 
population;  and  that  consequently  variations  in 
either  of  these,  which  may  take  place  from  tern- 

rapid  ao  incrcBW  of  ptipulntioa  in  that  iotcrral,  do  not  bear  Che 
proper  rclfltion  to  each  olbcr.     It  is  probalik  tliat  tbc  uumlKr  given 
for  1 770  is  too  great. 
*  P.  20. 
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porary  causes,  cannot  possibly  be  accompauied  by 
simitar  variations  ia  the  whole  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation. An  increase  in  the  births  of  one-third, 
which  might  occur  in  a  single  year^  instead  of 
increasing  the  population  one-tbird»  would  only 
perhaps  increase  it  oue-eightieth  or  uiuetieth. 

It  follows  therefore,  as  1  stated  in  the  last  chap- 
ter,  that  the  table  of  the  population  for  the  cen- 
tury previous  to  1780,  calculated  from  the  returns 
of  the  births  alone,  at  the  distance  of  ten  years 
each,  can  only  be  considered  as  a  very  rough  ap* 
proximation  towards  the  truth,  in  the  absence  of 
better  materials,  and  can  scarcely  in  any  degree 
be  depended  upon  for  the  comparative  rale  of  in- 
crease at  particular  periods. 

The  population  in  1810,  compared  with  that  of 
1800,  corrected  as  proposed  in  this  chapter,  im- 
plies a  less  rapid  increase  than  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  enumerations;  and  it  has  further 
appeared  that  tlie  assumed  proportion  of  births  to 
deaths  as  47  to  29^  is  rather  below  than  above 
the  truth.  Yet  this  proportion  is  quite  extraordi- 
nary for  a  rich  and  well-peopled  territory.  It 
would  add  to  the  population  of  a  country  one-79th 
every  year,  and,  were  it  to  continue,  would,  ac- 
cording to  table  ii.  ch.  xi.  of  this  book,  double 
the  number  of  inhabitants  in  less  than  fifty-6ve 
years. 

This  is  a  rate  of  increase,  which  in  the  nature 
of  things  cannot  be  permanent.  It  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  stimulus  of  a  greatly-increased 
demand  for  labour,  combined  with  a  greatly-in- 
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creased  power  of  production,  botli  in  agriculture 
and  raanufactures.  These  are  the  two  elements 
which  form  the  most  efiective  encouragement  to 
a  rapid  increase  of  population.  What  has  taken 
place  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  principle  of 
population,  and  a  proof  that  in  spite  of  great 
towns,  manufacturing  occupations,  and  the  gra- 
dually-acquired habits  of  an  opulent  ami  luxuriant 
people,  if  the  resources  of  a  country  will  admit 
of  a  rapid  increase,  and  if  these  resources  are 
so  advantageously  distributed  as  to  occasion  a 
constantly-increasing  demand  for  labour,  the  po- 
pulation will  not  fail  to  keep  pace  with  them. 


r 


1825. 


Since  the  publication  of  the  last  edition  of  this 
work  in  1817,  a  third  census  of  the  population 
has  taken  place,  and  the  results  are  highly  worthy 
of  our  attention. 

According  to  the  enumeration  in  1821,  and  the 
corrected  returns  of  1 8 11 ,  and  1801,  as  given  in 
the  preliminary  observations  to  the  pubUshed  ac- 
count by  Mr.  Rickman,  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  was,  in  1801,  10,942,646;  in  1811, 
12,590,803,  and  in  1821,  14,391,631. 

These  numbers  taken  as  first  stated,  and  in- 
cluding the  very  large  numbers  of  males  added 
ia  1811  for  the  army  and  nary,  give  an  in- 
crease of  15  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years,  from  1800 
to  1811,  and  only   14J   per  cent,  from  1810  to 
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lfl21.*  But  it  is  calculated  that  out  of  tbe 
640,500  males  added  for  tho  array,  navy,  and 
merchant  service,  above  one-third  must  have  been 
Irish  and  foreigners.  Adding  therefore  only  -^ 
to  the  resident  population  in  1801  and  181 1,  and 
on  account  of  the  peace  allowing  only  -^  for  the 
absent  males  in  1821,  the  population  of  Eng^land 
and  Wales  at  the  three  different  periods,  without 
reference  to  any  supposed  deficiency  in  the  first 
enumeration,  will  stand  thus:  in  1801,  9,168,000; 
in  1811,  10,502,500;  and  in  1821,  12,218.500,  gir- 
ing  an  increase  in  the  interval  between  1800  and 
1811  of  14 J  per  cent,  and  in  the  inter\al  between 
1810  and  1821,  of  16^  percent.  The  first  of  these 
two  rates  of  increase  would  double  the  population 
in  51  aud  the  other  in  4G  years.  As,  however, 
there  must  always  be  some  uncertainty  respecting 
the  proportion  of  the  persons  employed  in  the 
army,  navy  and  merchant  service,  properly  be- 
longing to  the  resident  population,  and  as  the 
male  population  is  on  other  accounts  more  fre- 
quently on  the  move  than  the  female,  it  has  been 
judiciously  proposed  to  estimate  the  rate  of  in- 
crease by  the  female  population  alone.  The 
itumber  of  females  in  Great  Britain  was  in  1801, 
5,492,354;  in  1811,  6,262,710;  and  in  1821, 
7,253,728,  giving  an  increase  in  the  first  period 
of  14.02  per  cent,  and  in  the  second  of  15.82.t 
The  increase  of  Scotland  taken  by  itself  was  in 


•  Preliminary  Obscrvulions,  p.  viii. 
t  Ibid. 
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the  first  period  13  per  cent,  and  in  the  second 
14i.  The  increase  of  England  and  Wales  exclu- 
sive of  Scotland  appears  to  be  alniosl  exactly  the 
same ;  particularly  in  the  second  period,  whether 
we  estimate  it  from  the  females  alone,  or  from  the 
who]e  population,  with  the  proposed  allowances 
for  the  array  and  navy,  &c.  a  proof  that  these  al- 
lowances are  not  far  from  the  truth.  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  perhaps  be  remarked,  that  if,  on 
account  of  the  war,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
period  from  1800  to  1821,  there  must  have  been  a 
greater  portion  of  the  male  population  destroyed 
than  usual,  the  increase  of  the  whole  population 
ought  not  to  be  so  great  in  proportion  as  the  in- 
crease of  the  females ;  and  that  if  such  an  increase 
appears,  it  is  probably  owing  to  too  great  a  num- 
ber of  males  having  been  added  to  the  resident 
population  for  the  army  and  navy,  or  to  an  influx 
from  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

The  numbers  above-mentioned,  and  the  rates  of 
increase,  have  been  stated  as  given  by  Mr.  Rick- 
inan  in  the  Preliminary  Observations  to  the  Po- 
pulation Abstracts.  But  in  the  former  part  of 
this  chapter,  1  assumed  ou  what  appeared  to  me 
to  be  sufficient  grounds  that  the  first  enumeration 
■was  not  so  correct  as  that  of  1811,  and  it  ia  pro- 
bable that  the  enumeration  of  1811  is  not  quite  so 
correct  as  that  of  182!.  In  this  case  the  rates  of 
increase  in  the  two  periods  will  not  be  so  great 
as  above  stated,  but  still  they  will  appear  to  be 
very  extraordinary. 

According  to  the  assumed  estimate  the  popu- 
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lation.  as  given  in  tlie  enumeration  of  1801,  was 
about  119,000  short  of  the  truth;  and  if  on  this 
ground  we  taice  the  female  population  of  the 
census  in  1801  as  deficient  60,000,  and  suppose 
that  in  1811  it  was  deficient  30,000,  the  numbers 
of  females  in  England  and  Wales  at  the  different 
periods  will  stand  thus:  In  1801,  4,087.867;  in 
1811,  5,313,219;  and  in  1821.  6,144,709;  giv- 
ing an  increase  of  13.3  |>er  cent,  iu  the  period 
from  1800  to  181 1,  and  of  15.0  per  cent,  in  the 
period  from  1800  to  1821 ;  making  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  former  period  such  as,  if  continued, 
would  double  the  population  in  about  55  years, 
and  in  the  latter,  such  as  would  double  it  in  48 
years.  Taking  the  whole  20  years  together,  the 
rate  of  increase  would  be  such  as,  if  continued, 
would  double  the  population  in  about  51  years. 

Tliis  is  no  doubt  a  most  extraordinary  rate  of 
increase,  considering  the  actual  population  of  the 
country  compared  with  its  territory,  and  the 
number  of  its  great  towns  and  manufactories.  It 
is  less  however  than  that  which  is  stated  in  the 
Preliminary  Observations  to  tlie  Population  Ab- 
stracts. Y'et  even  according  to  this  slower  rate 
of  increase  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
omissions  in  the  parish  registers,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  births,  have  latterly  rather  increased 
than  diminished  ;  and  this  is  rendered  probable  by 
a  statement  of  Mr.  Uickman  in  the  Preliminary 
Observations.  He  says,  **  the  question  respecting 
unentered  baptisms  and  burials  showed  a  diffe- 
rence of  nearly  four  to  one  in  the  degree  of  defici- 
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ency  in  the  year  18U,  the  annual  average  number 
of  unentered  baptisms  (as  stated  at  the  end  of  the 
several  counties)  having  been  14,8G0;  of  burials, 
(setting  aside  London)  3,809  ;  at  present  the  pro- 
portion is  five  to  one  in  the  degree  of  deficiency, 
the  annual  average  number  of  unentered  bap- 
tisms (ag  stated  at  tlie  end  of  the  several  counties) 
being  23,OGfi  ;  of  burials,  fsetting  aside  London) 
4,657."  And  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  Nor  does  thia 
represent  the  full  amount  or  proportion  of  unen- 
tered baptisms,  the  clergy  of  the  most  populous 
places,  especially  where  many  of  the  inhabitants 
are  dissenters,  usually  declining  to  hazard  an  esti- 
mate." A  burial  ground,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  visi- 
ble object,  and  among  the  persons  connected  with 
it,  the  clergyman  can  usually  procure  an  account 
(more  or  less  accurate)  of  the  number  of  inter- 
ments. 

On  these  grounds  it  would  appear  probable  that, 
owing  to  the  increasing  number  of  dissenters,  or 
other  causes,  the  omissions  in  the  registers  of  births 
had  been  lately  increasing,  rather  than  diminish- 
ing. Yet  it  has  been  thought  that  since  the  Act 
of  1812  the  registers  of  births  have  been  more 
carefully  kept ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  10 
years  ending  with  1820,  the  proportion  of  births 
to  marriages  is  greater,  though  the  proportions  of 
births  and  marriages  to  the  whole  population  are 
both  lessttian  they  were  either  in  1800,  or  in  the 
ten  years  ending  with  1810.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  may  be  advisable  to  wait  for  fur- 
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ther  documents  before  any  fresh  conclusion  is 
drawn  respecting  the  probable  amount  of  omis- 
sions in  the  births  and  burials.  What  may  be 
considered  as  certain  is,  that,  whereas  the  sup- 
posed admissions  of  one  sixth  in  the  births  and 
one  twelfth  in  the  burials,  with  a  proper  allow- 
ance for  the  deaths  abroad,  are  more  than  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  increase  of  population  during 
the  twenty  years  from  1781  to  1801,  accordingtfi 
the  numbers  stated  by  Mr.  Kickman,  they  are 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  increase  of  po- 
pulation in  the  20  years  from  1801  to  lti2I,  ac- 
cording to  the  enumerations. 

I  have  heard  it  surmised  that  the  enumerations, 
particularly  the  two  last,  may  by  possibility  ex- 
ceed rather  than  fall  short  of  the  truth,  owing  to 
persons  being  reckoned  more  than  once,  from  their 
having  different  places  of  residence.  It  must  be 
allowed,  that  this  supposition  would  account  for 
the  fact  of  the  diminished  proportions  of  births 
and  marriages  to  the  whole  population,  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  increase  of  that  population 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  But  the  same  di- 
minished proportions  would  take  place  owing  to 
a  diminished  mortality ;  and  as  a  diminished  mor- 
tality has  been  satisfactorily  established  on  other 
grounds,  it  will  fairly  account  for  much  of  what 
appears.  And  if  anything  can  justly  be  attributed 
to  over  enumerations,  it  must  be  of  trifling 
amount. 
That  there  are  great  omissions  both  in  the  births 
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and  burials,  and  greater  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  doubt.  The  testi- 
mony of  all  the  clergy  concerned  In  making  the 
returns  was,  according  to  Mr.  Rickman,  uniform 
ia  this  respect.  And  if  we  suppose  only  the  same 
proportion  of  omiiftsious  from  1801  to  1821  as  we 
supposed  from  1781  to  IHOl,  and  commence  with 
the  census  of  1801,  on  the  presumption  that  the 
number  of  double  entries  in  that  enumeration 
would  be  balanced  probably  by  the  number  of  de- 

Iliciencies,  it  will  appear  that  the  excess  of  the 
births  alone,  excluding  the  deaths  abroad,  would 
bring  the  population  to  within  184,404  of  the  enu- 
meration of  1821,  and  including  the  allowance  for 
deaths  abroad,  (which,  in  this  case,  from  a  compa- 
rison of  the  excess  of  male  births  with  the  male 
and  female  deaths,  appears  to  be  128,G51,>  to 
-within  313,055. 

On  the  supposition  of  such  an  amount  of  double 
entries  unbalanced  by  deficiencies  ia  (be  two  last 
returns,  the  enumerations  would  still  shew  a  very 
extraordinary  increase  of  population,  The  rate 
of  increase  in  the  period  from  1801  to  1811  would 
be  nearly  13  per  cent.  (12.88)  which  would  double 
the  population  in  about  57  years;  and  in  the 
period  from  1811  to  1821,  it  would  be  very  nearly 
15  per  cent.  (14.93),  which  would  double  the  po- 
pulation in  50  years. 

Under  the  uncertainty  in  which  we  must  remain 
at  present  as  to  whether  the  enumerations  par- 
tially err  in  defect  or  in  excess,  1  have  not  thought 
it  advisable  to  alter  the  amended  table  of  the  po- 
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pulation  from  1781  to  1811,  given  in  the  former 
part  of  this  chapter.  It  is  founded  on  a  principle 
so  very  much  safer  than  an  estimate  for  the  births 
alone,  that  it  must  at  any  rate  shew  the  progress 
of  the  population  more  correctly  than  that  given 
in  the  Preliminary  Observations. 

The  more  indeed  the  population  returns  are 
considered,  the  more  uncertain  will  appear  all 
estimates  of  tlie  past  population  founded  on  the 
assumptions  that  the  proportion  of  the  births  will 
always  be  nearly  the  same.  If  the  populatioa 
since  the  year  1801  were  to  be  estimated  in  the 
same  way  as  Mr.  Hickman  has  estimated  it  before 
that  year,  it  would  appear  ihat  the  population  in 
1821,  instead  of  being,  according  to  the  euumeia- 
tion.  12,218,500,  would  only  be  11,620,334,  that 
is,  593.IG6  or  nearly  600.000  short  of  the  enume- 
ration of  1821.  And  the  reason  is,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  births  tu  the  population,  which,  esti- 
mated in  the  way  suggested  by  Mr.  Hickman,  and 
without  allowing  for  omissions,  was,  in  1821,  only 
as  1  to  3€.5d,  was.  in  1301,  as  much  as  I  to  34.6. 

Supposing  the  enumerations  to  be  correct,  the 
varying  proportions  of  the  births  (without  allow- 
ance for  omissions,  and  comparing  the  population 
at  the  end  of  each  term  with  the  average  births 
for  the  five  preceding  years,)  would  bo  for  1801 
as  1  to  34.8,  for  1811  as  I  to  35.3,  and  for  1821 
as  1  to  36.58. 

Similar  and  even  greater  variations  will  be 
found  to  take  place  in  regard  to  the  proportions  uf 
the  marriages  to  the  population. 
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In  IROI,  the  proportion  was  1  to  122.2, in  1811 
1  to  12€.(>,i]i  1821,  1  to  131.1 ;  ami  if,  assuming 
that,  lor  the  20  years  ending  with  1820,  the  mar- 
riages, in  which  it  is  supposed  that  there  are  very 
few  oniisslons,  would  remain  in  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  popnEatioa  as  in  l&Ol,  we  had  esti- 
mated tlie  populaiiuti  by  tlie  marriages,  the  nimi- 
hers  in  1821,  instead  of  being  12,218,500,  would 
only  have  been  1 1,377,548,  that  is,  840,952  »liurt 
of  the  enumeration  of  1 82 1 . 
-I'lt  appears,  then,  that  if  wc  can  put  auy  trust  iti 
onr  entmierations,*  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
an  estimate  of  past  population  founded  on  the 
proportions  of  the  birtlis,  deaths,  or  marriages. 
The  same  causes  which  have  operated  to  alter  so 
essentially  these  proportions  during  the  20  years 
for  which  we  have  enumerations  may  have  oper- 
ated in  an  equal  degree  before;  and  it  will  be 
generally  found  true,  that  the  increasing  healthi- 
ness of  a  country  will  not  only  diminish  the  pro- 
portions of  deaths,  but  the  proportions  of  births 
and  marriages. 

-  ■  The  migrftlions  into  Kngland  from  Irelaiiil  ami  Scotlnncl  may 
S4:cnunL  for  bouiu  pnrtinn  uf  tlic  t^xccss  of  the  cTii)Ricrar.ions  aboTc 
what  is  wanrtiiU'd  by  ilit  excess  of  tlic  birilis  above  tbc  ik-aliis. 
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CHAP.  X. 


Of  ike  Checks  to  Pojmlntion  iti  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Ak  examination,  in  detiH,  of  tbe  statistical  ac- 
count of  Scotland,  would  furnish  numerous  illus- 
trations of  the  principle  of  population  ;  but  I  have 
already  extended  this  part  of  the  work  so  much, 
that  I  am  fearful  of  tiring  the  patience  of  my 
readers;  and  shall  therefore  confine  my  remarks 
in  the  present  instance  to  a  few  circumstancea 
whicli  have  happened  to  strike  me.  ^^| 

On  account  of  the  acknowledged  omissions  in 
the  registers  of  births,  deaths  and  marriages  in 
most  of  the  parishes  of  Scotland,  few  just  infer- 
ences can  be  drawn  from  them.  Many  give  ex- 
traordinary results.  Id  the  parish  of  Crossmi- 
chael"  in  Kircudbright,  the  raortahty  appears  to 
be  only  1  in  98,  and  the  yearly  marriages  I  in 
192.  These  proportions  would  imply  tlie  most 
uuheard-of  healthiness,  and  the  most  extraor- 
dinary operation  of  the  preventive  check;  but 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  they  are  princi- 
pally occasioned  by  the  omissions  in  the  registry 
of  burials,  and  the  celebration  of  a  part  of  the 
marriages  in  other  parishes. 

In  general,  however,  it  appears,  from  registers 
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which  are  supposed  to  be  accurate,  that  in  the 
country  parishes  the  mortality  is  small ;  and  that 
the  proportions  of  !  in  45,  I  in  50,  and  1  in  b5, 
are  not  uncommon.  According  to  a  table  of  the 
probabililies  of  life,  calculated  from  the  bills  of 
mortality  in  the  parish  of  Kettle  by  Mr.  Wilkie» 
the  expectation  of  an  infants  life  is  4Gfi,*  which  is 
very  high,  and  the  proportion  which  dies  in  the 
first  year  is  only  one  10th.  Mr.  Wilkie  further 
adds,  that  from  36  parish  accounts,  published  in 
the  6r9t  volume,  the  expectation  of  an  infant's  life 
appears  to  be  40-3.  But  in  a  table  which  he  has 
produced  in  the  last  volume,  calculated  for  the 
whole  of  Scotland  from  Dr.  Webster's  survey, 
the  expectation  at  birth  appears  to  be  only  31 
years. t  This,  however,  he  thinks,  must  be  too 
low,  as  it  exceeds  but  little  the  calculations  for 
the  town  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Scotch  registers  appeared  to  be  in  general 
so  incomplete,  that  the  returns  of  99  parishes  only 
are  published  in  the  Population  Abstracts  of  1801 ; 
and,  if  anvjudgment  can  be  formed  Irom  these, 
they  shew  a  very  extaordinary  degree  of  healthi- 
ness, and  a  very  small  proportion  of  births.  The 
sum  of  the  ]M)pulalion  of  these  parishes  in  1801 
was  217,873  ;j  the  average  of  burials,  for  five 
years  ending  in  1800,  was  about  3,815;  and  of 
births  4,928:§  from  which  it  would  appear  that 

*  Statistical  .Account  uf  Svutluuil,  vo).  ii.  p.  407. 
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the  mortality  in  these  parishes  was  only  1  in  56, 
and  the  proportion  of  births  1  in  44.  But  these 
proportions  are  so  extraordinary  that  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  they  approach  near  the  truth. 
Combining  them  with  the  calculations  of  Mr. 
W'ilkie,  it  will  not  appear  probable  that  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  and  births  in  Scotland  should  be 
smaller  than  wlmt  has  been  allowed  for  Kn^land 
and  Wales;  namely,  I  in  40  for  the  deaths,  and  1 
ip  30  for  the  births;  and  it  seems  to  be  generally 
agreed  that  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  is 
4  to  3.» 

With  respect  to  the  marriages,  it  will  be  still 
more  difficult  to  form  a  conjecture.  They  arc 
registered  so  irregularly,  that  no  returns  of  them 
are  given  in  the  Population  Abstraut.  I  should 
naturally  have  thought,  from  the  Statistical  Ac- 
count, that  the  tendency  to  marriage  in  Scotland 
was  upon  the  whole  greater  than  in  England  ;  but 
if  it  be  true  that  the  births  and  deaths  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  each  other,  and  lo  the  whole 
population,  in  both  countries,  the  proportion  of 
marriages  cannot  be  very  different.  It  should  be 
remarked,  however,  that  supposing  the  operation 
of  the  preventive  check,  to  be  exactly  the  same  in 
both  countries,  and  the  climates  to  be  equally 
salubrious,  a  greater  degree  of  want  and  poverty 
would  take  place  in  Scotland,  before  the  same 


•  Statfttical  ."^ccouiji  of  Scollaiitl,  vo\.  xxi.  y.  3S3.  TIic  ram- 
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mortality  was  produced  as  in  Englaud,  owiug  to 
the  smaller  propcirtiou  of  towns  and  maniiractories 
iu  the  former  country  than  in  the  hitter. 

From  a  general  view  of  the  statistical  accounts 
tlie  result  seems  clearly  to  be,  that  the  condition 
of  the  lower  classes  of  people  in  Scotland  has  been 
considerably  improved  of  hite  years.  The  price 
of  provisions  has  risen,  but  almost  invariably  the 
price  of  labour  has  risen  in  a  greater  proportion  ; 
and  it  is  remarked  in  most  parishes,  that  more 
butcher's  meat  is  consumed  among  the  common 
people  than  formerly;  that  they  are  both  better 
lodged  and  better  clothed;  and  that  their  habits 
with  respect  to  cleanliness  arc  decidedly  improved. 

A  part  of  this  improvement  is  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  the  increase  of  the  preventive  check. 
In  some  parishes  a  habit  of  later  marriages  is 
noticed ;  and  in  many  places,  where  it  is  not  men- 
tioned, it  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  propor- 
tion of  births  and  marriasfes  and  other  circum- 
stances.  The  writer  of  tlie  account  of  the  parish 
of  Elgin.*  in  enumerating  the  general  causes  of 
depopulation  iu  Scotland,  speaks  of  the  discou- 
ragement of  marriage  from  the  union  of  farms, 
and  the  consequent  emigration  of  the  flower  of 
their  young  men,  of  every  class  and  description, 
very  few  of  whom  ever  return.  Another  cause 
that  he  mentions  is  the  discouragement  to  mar- 
riage from  luxury;  at  least,  he  observes,  till 
people  arc  advanced  in  years,  and  then  a  puny 
race  of  children   are   produced.      "  Hence   how 
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"  many  men  of  every  description  remain  single? 
"  and  how  many  young  women  of  every  rank  are 
"  never  married,  who  in  the  beginning  of  this  cea- 
"  tury,  or  even  so  late  as  1745,  would  have  been 
f*  the  parents  of  a  numerous  and  healthy  pro- 
C*  geny  ?"' 

In  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  popu* 
lation  has  been  rather  diminished  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  grazing,  or  an  improved  system  of  hus- 
bandry which  requires  fewer  bandit,  this  eflect 
has  chieBy  taken  place;  and  I  have  little  doubt 
that  in  estimating  the  decrease  of  the  population 
since  the  end  of  the  last,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  by  the  proportion  of  births  at  the 
different  periods,  they  have  fallen  into  the  error 
which  has  been  particularly  noticed  with  regard 
to  Switzerland  and  France,  and  have  in  conse- 
quence made  the  difference  greater  than  it  really 
is.» 

The  general  inference  (mi  this  subject  which  I 
should  draw  from  the  different  accounts  is,  that 
the  marriages  are  rather  later  than  formerly. 
There  are  however  some  decided  exceptions.  Id 
those  parishes  where  manufactures  have  been  in- 
troduced, which  afford  employment  to  children  as 
soon  as  ihey  have  reached  their  6th  or  7th  year, 


•  One  writer  lakes  notice  of  tiis  circun».tuwe,  und  ubtcrvrf, 
thnt  foi'Uicrly  tlic  birttis  seem  to  have  borne  a  greater  proportion 
io  tlie  whole  population  iLiiii  uL  present.  Probalily,  he  »«y», 
more  were  boruj  and  ibere  wns  n  (greater  mortality.  Parish  of 
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a  habit  of  marrying  early  naturally  follows;  and 
while  the  manufacture  continues  to  flourish  and 
increase,  the  evil  arising  from  it  is  not  very  per- 
ceptible ;  though  humauity  must  confess  with  a 
sigh,  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  not  so  per- 
ceptible is,  that  room  is  made  for  fresh  families 
by  the  unnatural  mortality  which  takes  place 
among  the  children  so  employed. 

There  are  other  parts  of  Scotland  however, 
particularly  the  Western  Isles,  and  some  parts  of 
the  Highlands,  where  population  has  considerably 
increased  from  the  subdivision  of  possessions ; 
and  where  perhaps  the  marriages  may  be  earlier 
than  they  were  formerly,  though  not  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  manufactures.  Here  the  po- 
verty which  follows  is  but  too  conspicuous.  In 
the  account  of  Deltiug  iu  Shetland,*  it  is  re- 
marked that  the  people  marry  very  young,  and  are 
encouraged  to  do  this  by  their  landlords,  who 
wish  to  have  as  many  men  on  their  grounds  as 
possible,  to  prosecute  the  ling  fishery ;  but  that 
they  generally  involve  themselves  in  debt  and 
large  families.  The  writer  further  observes,  that 
formerly  there  were  some  old  regulations  called 
country  acts,  by  one  of  which  it  was  enacted,  that 
no  pair  should  marry  unless  possessed  of  40/. 
Scots  of  free  gear.  This  regulation  is  not  now 
enforced.     It  is  said  that  these  regulations  were 

£and    confirmed  by  the   parliament   of 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  or  James  VI. 
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In  the  account  of  Bressay  Burra  and  QnartF  id 
Shetland,*  it  is  observed  that  the  farms  are  very 
small,  and  few  have  a  plougti.  The  object  of 
the  proprietors  is  to  have  as  many  fishermen  on 
their  lands  as  possible — a  great  obstacle  to  im* 
provements  in  agriculture.  They  fish  for  their 
masters,  who  either  give  tliem  a  fee  totally  inade- 
quate, or  lake  their  hsh  at  a  low  rate.  The  writer 
.remarks,  that  "  in  most  countries  the  increase  uf 
*?  population  is  reckoned  an  advantage,  and  justly. 
'*  It  is  however  the  reverse  in  the  present  state  of 
"  Shetland.  The  farms  are  split.  The  young 
*'  men  arc  encouraged  to  marry  without  having 
.^!any  stock.  The  consequence  is  poverty  and 
-*^  distress.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  at  present 
**  in  these  islands  double  the  number  of  people 
"  that  tlicy  can  properly  maintain." 

Tiie  writer  of  the  account  of  Auchterderran.t 
in  the  county  of  Fife,  says,  that  the  meagre  food 
of  the  labouring  man  is  unequal  to  oppose  the 
cii'ccts  of  incessant  hard  labour  upon  his  consti- 
tution, and  by  this  means  his  frame  is  worn  down 
before  the  time  of  nature's  appointment;  and  adds. 
•'  That  people  continuing  voluntarily  to  enter  upon 
"  such  a  hard  situation  by  marrying,  shews  how 
"  far  the  union  of  the  sexes  and  the  love  of  inde- 
*'  pendence  .ire  principles  of  human  nature."  In 
this  observation,  perhaps  the  loveof  indcpendciHK 
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had  better  have  been  changed  for  the  love  of 
progeny. 

The  island  of  Jora*  appears  to  be  absolutely 
overflowing  with  inhabitants  in  spite  of  constant 
and  numerous  emigrations.  There  are  sonietiracs 
50  or  60  ou  a  farm.  The  writer  observes,  that 
such  a  swarm  of  inhabitants,  where  manufactnreB 
and  many  other  branches  of  industry  are  inikiiown, 
are  a  very  f;^reat  load  upon  the  proprietors,  and 
useless  to  the  state. 

Another  writerf  is  astonished  at  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  popuhitinn,  in  spite  of  a  considerable 
emigration  to  America  in  1770,  and  a  large  drain 
of  young  men  during;  the  late  war.  He  thinks  it 
difficult  to  assign  adequate  causes  fur  it;  and  ob- 
serves, that,  if  the  population  continue  to  increase 
in  this  manner,  unless  some  employment  be  found 
for  the  people,  the  country  will  soon  be  unable  to 
support  them.  And  in  the  account  of  the  parish 
of  Callander,];  the  writer  says,  that  the  villages  of 
this  place,  and  other  villages  in  similar  situations, 
are  filled  with  naked  and  starvintf  crowds  of 
j>eople,  who  are  pouring  down  for  shelter  or  for 
bread  ;  and  then  observes,  that  whenever  the  po- 
pulation of  a  town  or  village  e.\ceeds  the  industry 
of  its  inhabitants,  from  that  moiuent  the  place 
must  decline. 

A  very  extraordinary  Instance  of  a  tendency  to 
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TBpid  increase  occurs  in  the  register  of  the  parish 
of  Duthil,*  in  tlie  county  of  Elgin;  and  as  errors 
of  excess  are  not  so  probable  as  errors  of  omissioD, 
it  seems  to  be  worthy  of  attention.  The  propor- 
tion of  annual  births  to  the  whole  population  is  as 
1  to  12,  of  marriages  as  1  to  55,  and  of  deaths  the 
same.  The  births  are  to  the  deaths  as  70  to  15, 
or  4-j  to  1.  We  may  suppose  some  inaccuracy 
respecting  the  number  of  deaths,  which  seems  to 
err  on  the  side  of  defect ;  but  the  very  extraordi- 
nary proportion  of  the  annual  births,  amounting 
to  -yV  of  thfi  whole  population,  seems  not  to  be 
easily  liable  to  error ;  and  the  other  circumstances 
respecting  the  parish  tend  to  confirm  the  state- 
ment. Out  of  a  population  of  830,  there  were 
only  three  bachelors,  and  each  marriage  yielded 
seven  children.  Yet  with  all  this,  the  population 
is  supposed  to  have  decreased  considerably  since 
1745;  and  it  appears  that  this  excessive  tendency 
to  increase  had  been  occasioned  by  an  excessive 
tendency  to  emigrate.  The  writer  mentions  very 
great  emigrations ;  and  observes,  that  whole  tribes, 
who  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  life  in  a  reasonable 
degree,  had  of  late  years  emigrated  from  different 
parts  of  Scotland,  from  mere  humour,  and  a  fan- 
tastical idea  of  becoming  their  own  masters  and 
freeholders. 

Such  an  extraordinary  proportion  of  births, 
caused  evidently  by  habits  of  emigration,  shews 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  depopulating  a  country 
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merely  by  taking  away  a  part  of  its  people.  Take 
but  away  its  industry,  and  the  sources  of  its  sub- 
sistence, and  it  is  done  at  once. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  this  parish  the  aver- 
age number  of  children  to  a  niairiage  is  said  to 
be  seven,  though  from  the  proportion  of  annual 
births  to  annual  marriages  it  would  appear  to  be 
only  4f .  This  ditference  occurs  in  many  other 
parishes,  from  which  we  may  conclude  that  tlie 
■writers  of  these  accounts  very  judiciously  adopted 
some  other  mode  of  calculation,  than  the  mere 
uncorrected  proportion  of  annual  births  to  mar- 
riages; and  probably  founded  the  results  they 
give,  either  on  personal  inquiries,  or  researches 
into  their  registers,  to  And  the  number  of  children, 
which  had  been  born  to  each  mother  in  the  course 
of  her  marriage. 

The  women  of  Scotland  appear  to  be  prolific. 
The  average  of  6  children  to  a  marri.'ige  is  fre- 
quent; and  of  7,  and  even  7^,  not  very  uncommon. 
One  instance  is  very  curious,  as  it  appears  as  if 
this  number  was  actually  living  to  each  marriage, 
which  would  of  course  imply,  that  a  much  greater 
number  had  been  and  would  be  born.  In  the 
parish  of  JN'igg,*  in  the  county  of  Kincardine,  tlic 
account  says,  that  there  arc  57  land  families,  and 
405  children,  which  gives  nearly  7^  each ;  42 
fisher  families,  and  314  children,  nearly  7-j^  each. 
Of  the  land  families  which  have  had  no  children 
there  were  7  ;  of  the  fishers,  none.     Ifthisstate- 
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ment  be  just,  I  should  conceive  that  each  marriage 
must  have  yielded,  or  would  yield,  in  the  coune 
of  its  duration,  as  many  as  9  or  10  births. 

M'hen  from  any  actual  survey  it  appears,  that 
there  are  about  3  living  cbildreu  to  each  marriage, 
or  5  persons,  or  only  4^  to  a  house,  which  are 
very  common  proportions,  we  must  not  infer  that 
the  averajre  number  of  births  to  a  marriage  is  not 
much  above  3.  We  must  recollect,  that  all  the 
marriages  or  establishments  of  the  present  year 
are  of  course  without  children,  all  of  the  year 
before  have  only  one,  all  of  the  year  before 
that  can  hardly  be  expected  to  have  as  many 
as  two,  and  all  of  the  fourth  year  will  certainly, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  have  less  than 
three.  One  out  of  five  children  is  a  very  unusu- 
ally small  proportion  to  lose  in  the  course  of  ten 
years;  and  after  ten  years,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  eldest  begin  to  leave  their  parents ;  so 
that  if  each  marriage  be  supposed  accurately  to 
yield  5  births  in  the  course  of  its  duratiun,  the 
families  which  had  increased  to  tlieir  full  comple- 
ment would  only  have  four  children;  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  those  which  were  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  increase  would  have  less  than  three;* 
and  consequently,  taking  into  consideration  the 
number  of  families  where  one  of  the  parents  may 
be  supposed  to  be  dead,  I  much  doubt  whether  in 
this  case  a  survey  would  give  4-J  to  a  family.     In 

*  It  tiuv  butiii  calculuLcil  tlint,  on  an  avcrnge,  the  difibreiice  of 
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the  parish  of  Diiihil,*  already  noticed,  the  number 
of  cliildren  to  a  marriage  is  mentioned  as  7,  and 
the  number  of  persons  to  a  house  as  only  5. 

The  poor  of"  Scotland  are  in  geueral  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions,  distributed  under  the 
inspecliou  of  the  minister  of  the  parish;  and  it 
appears,  upon  the  whole,  that  ibey  have  been 
conducted  with  considerable  judgment.  Having 
DO  claim  of  right  to  relief,tand  the  supplies,  from 
the  ni(Kletjf  their  cullecliou,  being  necessarily  un- 
certain, and  never  abundant,  the  poor  have  consi- 
dered them  merely  as  a  last  resource  in  cases  of 
extreme  distress,  and  not  as  a  fund  on  which  they 
might  safely  rely,  and  an  adequate  portion  of 
which  belonged  to  them  by  the  laws  of  their 
country  in  alldiOiculties. 

The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  common 
people  make  very  considerable  exertions  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  applying  for  such  a  scanty  and 
precarious  relief.  It  is  observed,  in  many  of  the 
accounts,  that  they  seldom  fail  of  making  a  pro- 
vision for  sickness  and  for  age  ;  and,  in  general, 
the  grown-up  children  and  relations  of  persons, 
who  are  in  danger  of  dialling  upon  the  parish,  step 
forward,  if  they  are  in  any  way  able,  to  prevent 
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OS  licrc  rtprt'suiitcd  ;  anil  it  li  tlic  prai;ticL'  ultfQu  ibuL  coutcrnti  the 
prcBcut  (lucsCion. 
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such  a  degradation,  which  is  universally  consi- 
dered as  a  disgrace  to  the  family. 

The  writers  of  the  accounts  of  the  different  pa- 
rishes frequently  reprobate  in  very  strong  terms 
the  system  of  English  assessments  for  the  poor, 
and  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  Scotch  mode 
of  relief.  In  tiie  account  of  Paisley,*  though  a 
manufacturing  town,  and  with  a  numerous  poor^ 
the  author  still  reprobates  the  £ng)ish  system, 
and  makes  an  observation  on  this  subject,  in  which 
perhaps  he  goes  too  far.  He  says,  that,  though 
there  are  in  no  country  such  large  contributions 
for  the  poor  as  in  England,  yet  there  is  no  where 
so  great  a  number  of  them ;  and  their  condition, 
in  comparison  o(  the  poor  of  other  cotmtriesy  is  truly 
most  viina'able. 

In  the  account  of  Caerlaverock.l'  in  answer  to 
the  question,  How  ought  the  poor  lobe  supplied? 
it  is  most  judiciously  remarked,  "  that  distress  and 
"  poverty  multiply  in  proportion  to  the  funds 
**  created  to  relieve  them ;  that  the  measures  of 
*'  charity  ought  to  remain  invisible,  till  the  mo- 
**  ment  when  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
"  distributed ;  that  in  the  country  parishes  of 
"  Scotland  in  genera!,  small  occasional  voluntary 
"  collections  are  sufficient ;  that  the  legislature  has 
"  no  occasion  to  interfere  to  augment  the  stream. 
"  which  is  already  copious  enough;  in  fine*  that 
"  the  establishment  of  a  poor's  rate  would  not  only 

•  Vol.  vii.  p,  74. 
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"  be  unnecessary  but  hurtful,  as  it  would  tend  to 
"  oppress  the  landholder,  without  bringing  relief 
"  on  the  poor." 

These,  upon  the  whole,  appear  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing opinions  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland.  There 
are,  however,  some  exceptions ;  and  the  system 
oi  assessments  is  sometimes  approved,  and  the 
establishment  of  it  recommended.  But  this  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  In  many  of  these  parishes  the 
experiment  had  never  been  made;  and  without 
being  thoroughly  aware  of  the  principle  of  popu- 
lation from  theory,  or  having  fully  seen  the  evils 
of  poor-laws  in  practice,  nothing  seems,  on  a  first 
view  of  the  subject,  more  natural  than  the  pro- 
posal of  an  assessment,  to  which  the  uncharitable, 
as  well  as  the  charitable,  should  be  made  to  con- 
tribute according  to  their  abilities,  and  which 
might  be  increased  or  diminished,  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  moment. 

The  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases  in  Scotland 
fall  chieHy,  as  is  usual,  on  the  poor.  The  scurvy 
is  in  some  places  extremely  ti-oublesume  and  in- 
veterate ;  and  in  others  it  arises  to  a  contagious 
leprosy,  the  effects  of  which  are  always  dreadful, 
and  not  unfrequently  mortal.  One  writer  calls  it 
the  scourge  and  bane  of  human  nature.*  It  is 
generally  attributed  to  cold  and  wet  situations, 
meagre  and  unwholesome  food,  impure  air  from 
damp  and  crowded  houses,  indolent  habits,  and 
the  want  of  attention  to  cleanliness. 

**  Parisbesof  Forbes  and  Kcara,  Coiiiity  of  Abcrilcen,  vul.  xi. 
p,  189. 
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ft  To  the  same  causes,  in  a  great  measure,  arcat- 
tributed  the  rheumatiBms  which  are  general,  and 
the  consumptions  which  are  frequent  among  the 
common  people.  Whenever,  in  any  place,  from 
particular  circumstances,  the  condition  of  the  poor 
has  been  rendered  worse,  these  disorders,  parti' 
cularly  the  latter,  have  been  observed  to  prevail 
with  greater  force. 

]^w  nervous  fevers,  and  others  of  a  more  yio< 
lent  and  fatal  aaturt^  are  freqwently  epidemic,  and 
sometimes  take  off  cousiderablenumbcrs;  but  the 
most  fatal  epidemic,  since  the  extinction  of  the 
plague  which  formerly  visited  Scotland,  is  the 
small-pox,  the  returns  of  which  are,  in  many 
places,  at  regular  intervals;  in  others,  irregular, 
but  .eieidom  at  a  greater  distance  than  7  or  8  years. 
Us  ravages  are  dreadful,  though  in  some  parishes 
not  so  fatal  as  they  were  some  time  ago.  The 
prejitdices  against  inoculation  are  still  great;  and 
as  the  mode  of  treatment  must  almost  necessarily 
be  bad  in  small  and  crowded  houses,  and  the  cus- 
tom of  visiting  each  other  during  the  disorder  still 
subsists  in  many  places,  it  may  be  imagined  that 
the  mortality  must  be  considerable,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  the  principal  sufterers.  In  some 
parishes  of  the  Western  Isles  and  the  Highlands, 
the  number  of  persons  to  a  house  has  increased 
from  A\  and  5,  to  (5^  and  7.  It  is  evident,  that  if 
such  a  considerable  increase,  without  the  proper 
accommodations  for  it,  cannot  generate  the  dis- 
ease, it  must  give  to  its  devastations  tenfold  force 
when  it  arrives. 
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Scotland  has  at  all  times  been  subject  to  years 
of  scarcity,  and  occasionally  even  to  dreadful  fa- 
mines. The  years  1C35.  1680.  1G88,  the  con- 
cluding years  of  tbe  I6th  century,  the  years  1740, 
1756,  176C,  1778,  1782,  and  1783,  are  all  men- 
tioned, in  different  places,  as  years  of  very  great 
sufferings  from  want.  In  the  year  1680,  so  many 
families  perished  from  this  cause,  that  for  six 
miles,  in  a  well-inhabited  extent,  tliere  was  not  a 
Bmoke  remaining.*  The  seven  years  at  the  end 
of  the  16th  century  were  called  the  ill  years.  The 
writer  of  the  aecouut  of  the  parish  of  Mont- 
quhitterf  says,  that  of  IC  families,  on  a  farm  in 
that  neighbourhood,  13  were  extinguished;  and 
on  another,  out  of  169  individuals,  only  3  families 
(the  proprietors  included)  survived.  Extensive 
farms,  now  containing  a  hundred  souls,  being  en- 
tirely desolated,  were  converted  into  a  sheep- 
walk.  The  inhabitants  of  the  parish  in  general 
were  diminished  by  death  to  one-half,  or,  as  sume 
affirni,  to  one-fourth  of  the  preceding  number. 
Until  1709  many  farms  were  waste.  In  1740, 
another  season  of  scarcity  occurred ;  and  the  ut- 
most misery  was  felt  by  the  poor,  though  it  fell 
short  of  death.  Many  offered  in  vain  to  serve  for 
their  bread.  Stout  men  accepted  thankfully  two 
pence  a-day  in  full  for  their  work.  Great  distress 
was  also  suffered  in  1782  and  1783,  but  none 
died.    "  If  at  this  critical  period,"  the  author  says, 
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**  the  American  war  had  not  ceased  ;  if  the  copious 
*  magazines,  particufarly  of  pease,  provided  for 
^  the  navy,  had  not  beeu  brought  tu  sale^  what  a 
**  Bccnc  of  desolation  aud  horror  would  have  been 
"  exhibited  in  tliis  country  !" 

Many  similar  descriptions  occur  in  different 
parts  of  the  Statistical  Account;  but  these  wiii 
be  sufficient  to  shew  the  nature  and  intensity  of 
ttie  distress  which  has  been  occasionally  felt  from 
want. 

:>  The  year  17S3  depopulated  some  parts  of  the 
Highlands,  and  is  mentioned  as  the  reason  why  in 
these  places  the  number  of  people  was  found  to 
have  diminished  since  Dr.  Webster's  survey.  Most 
of  the  smaU  farmers  in  general,  as  might  be  ex- 
pe(?ted,  were  absolutely  ruined  by  the  scarcity; 
those  of  this  description  in  the  Highlands  were 
obliged  to  emigrate  to  the  Lowlands  as  common 
labourers,*  in  search  of  a  precarious  support.  In 
some  parishes,  at  the  time  of  the  last  survey,  the 
eflTect  of  the  ruin  of  the  farmers,  during  tliis  bad 
year,  was  still  visible  in  their  depressed  condition, 
and  the  increased  poverty  and  misery  of  the  com- 
mon people,  which  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  it. 

In  the  account  of  the  parish  of  Grange/f'  in  the 
county  of  Banff,  it  is  observed,  that  the  year  1783 
put  a  stop  to  all  improvements  by  green  crops, 
and  made  the  ^irmers  think  of  nothing  but  raising 
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grain.  Tenants  were  most  of  tliem  ruined.  Be- 
fore this  periud,  consumptions  were  not  near  so 
frequent  as  tlicy  liave  been  since.  Tliis  maybe 
justly  attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  scarcity  and 
bad  victual  in  the  year  1783,  to  the  long  inclement 
harvests  in  1782  and  1787,  in  both  vi-hich  seasons 
the  labourers  were  exposed  to  much  cold  and  wet 
during  thu  three  months  that  the  harvests  con- 
tinued; but  principally  to  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  manner  of  living  among  the 
lower  ranks.  Formerly  every  householder  could 
command  a  draught  of  small  beer,  and  killed  a 
bhecp  now  and  then  out  of  his  own  little  flock; 
but  now  the  case  is  different.  The  frequent  want 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  among  the  poor,  their 
damp  and  slinking  houses,  and  dejection  of  mind 
among  the  middling  classes,  appear  to  be  the 
principal  causes  of  the  prevailing;  distempers  and 
mortality  of  this  parish.  Young  people  are  cut 
off  by  consumptions,  and  the  more  advanced  by 
dropsies  and  nervous  fevers. 

The  state  of  this  parish,  which,  though  there 
are  others  like  it,  may  be  considered  as  an  ex- 
ception to  the  average  state  of  Scotland,  was, 
without  doubt,  occasioned  by  the  ruin  of  the 
tenants ;  and  the  effect  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  no  greater  evil  can  easily  happen  to  a  country, 
than  the  loss  of  agricultural  stock  and  capital. 

We  may  observe  that  the  diseases  of  this  parish 
are  said  to  have  increased,  in  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  and  bad  victual  of  1783.  The  same  cir- 
cumstance is  noticed  in  many  other  parishes;  and 
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it  is  remarked,  that  thougli  few  people  died  of 
absolute  famine,  yet  that  mortal  diseases  almost 
universally  followed. 

It  is  remarked  also,  in  some  parishes,  that  the 
number  of  the  births  and  marriages  is  affected  by 
years  of  scarcity  and  plenty. 

Of  the  parish  of  Dingwall,*  in  the  county  of 
Ross,  it  is  observed  that,  after  the  scarcity  of 
1783,  the  births  were  IC  below  the  average,  and 
14  below  the  lowest  number  of  late  years.  The 
year  1787  was  a  year  of  plenty  ;  and  the  foUowing 
year  the  births  increased  in  a  similar  proportion, 
and  were  17  above  ihe  average,  and  1 1  above  the 
highest  of  the  other  years. 

lu  the  account  of  Dunrossness.f  in  OrkDey, 
the  writer  says  that  the  annual  number  of  mar- 
riages depends  much  on  the  seasons.  lu  good 
years  they  may  amouut  to  thirty  or  upwards; 
but,  when  crops  fall,  will  hardly  come  up  to  the 
half  of  that  number. 

The  whole  increase  of  Scotland,  since  the  time 
of  Dr.  Webster's  survey  in  1755,  is  about  260,000,;; 
for  which  a  proportionate  provision  has  been  made 
in  the  improved  state  of  agriculture  and  nianufac- 
lures,  and  in  the  increased  cultivation  of  potatoes, 
which  in  some  places  form  two-thirds  of  the  diet 


•  Vol.  ill.  p.  i. 
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of  the  common  people.  It  lias  beeu  calculated 
that  the  half  of  the  surplus  of  births  in  Scot- 
land is  drawn  off  in  emigrations;  and  it  cannot 
be  doubled  that  this  drain  tends  greatly  to  relieve 
the  country,  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  those 
which  remain.  Scotland  is  certainly  still  over- 
peopled, bvit  not  so  much  as  it  was  a  pentury 
or  half  a  century  ago,  when  it  contained  fewer 
inhabitants. 

The  details  of  the  population  of  Ireland  arc  but 
little  known.  I  shall  only  observe  therefoie,  that 
the  extended  use  of  potatoes  has  allowed  of  a  very 
rapid  increase  of  it  during  the  last  century.  But 
the  cheapness  of  this  nourishing  root,  and  the 
small  piece  of  ground  which,  under  this  kind  of 
cultivation,  will  in  average  years  produce  the 
food  for  a  family,  joined  to  the  ignorance  and  de- 
pressed state  of  the  people,  which  have  prompted 
them  to  follow  their  inclinations  with  no  other 
prospect  than  an  immediate  bare  subsistence, 
have  encouraged  marriage  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  poj>uIatiou  is  pushed  much  beyond  the  in- 
dustry and  present  resources  of  the  country;  and 
the  consequence  naturally  is,  that  the  lower 
classes  of  people  are  in  the  most  impoverished  and 
miserable  state.  The  checks  to  the  population 
are  of  course  chiefly  of  the  positive  kind,  and  arise 
from  the  diseases  occasioned  by  squalid  poverty, 
by  damp  and  wretched  cabins,  by  bad  and  insuffi- 
cient clothing,  and  occasional  want.  To  these 
positive  checks  have,  of  late  years,  been  added 
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tlie  vice  and  misery  of  intestine  commotion,  o( 
civil  war,  and  of  martial  law. 


1825. 

According  to  the  late  eniimera.tion  in  1821,  the 
population  of  Ireland  amounted  to  0,801.827,  and 
in  1695  it  was  estimated  only  at  1,034,000.  If 
these  numbers  be  correct  it  affords  an  example 
of  continued  increase  for  1 25  years  together,  at  sucli 
a  rate  as  to  double  the  population  in  about  45 
years— a  more  rapid  increase  than  has  probably 
taken  place  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  during 
the  same  length  of  time. 

In  tlie  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland,  it 
would  he  very  interesting  to  know  the  average 
mortality,  and  the  proportions  of  birtlis  and  mar- 
riages to  the  population.  But  unfortunately  no 
correct  parochial  registers  have  been  kept,  and 
the  information,  however  much  to  be  desired,  is 
unattainable. 
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It  would  be  extremely  desirable  to  be  able  to 
deduce  from  the  registers  of  birtlis,  deaths  and 
Iparriages  in  different  countries,  and  tlic  actual  po- 
pulation with  the  rate  of  increase,  the  real  pro- 
lifickness  of  marriages,  and  the  true  proportion  of 
the  born  which  lives  to  marry.  Perhaps  the 
problem  may  not  be  capable  of  an  accurate  solu- 
tion; but  we  shall  make  some  approximation 
towards  it,  and  be  able  to  account  for  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  appear  in  many  registers,  if  we 
attend  to  the  following  considerations. 

It  should  be  premised,  however,  that  in  the 
registers  of  most  countries  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  omissions  in  the  births  and  deathn 
are  greater  than  in  the  marriages;  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  proportion  of  marriages  is  almost 
always  given  too  great.  In  the  enumerations 
which  have  lately  taken  place  in  this  country,  while 
it  is  supposed  with  reason  that  the  registry  of 
marriages  is  nearly  correct,  it  is  kuowu  with  cer- 
tainty that  (here  are  very  great  oiDissious  in  the 
births  and  deaths;  and  it  is  probable  that  similar 
omissions,  though  not  perhaps  to  the  same  extent, 
prevail  in  other  countries. 
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If  we  suppose  a  country  where  the  populatioo 
is  slaliooary,  where  there  are  no  emigrations, 
immigrations,  or  illegitimate  children,  and  where 
the  registers  of  births  deaths  and  marriages  are 
accurate,  and  continue  always  in  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  then  the  proportion  of 
the  amnml  births  to  the  annual  marriages  wUl 
express  the  number  uf  children  born  to  each  mar- 
riagCi  including  second  and  third  marriages,  and' 
when  corrected  for  second  and  tliird  marriages, 
it  will  also  express  the  proportion  of  the  bom 
which  lives  to  marry,  once  or  oftener;  while  the 
annual  mortality  will  accurately  express  the  ex- 
pectation of  life. 

But  if  the  population  be  either  increasing  or 
decreasing,  and  the  births,  deaths  and  marriages 
increasing  or  decreasing  in  the  same  ratio,  such 
a  movement  will  necessarily  disturb  all  the  pro- 
portions, because  the  events  which  arc  contem- 
porary in  the  registers  are  not  contemporary  in 
the  order  of  nature,  and  an  increase  or  decrease 
must  have  been  taking  place  in  the  interval. 

In  the  first  place,  the  births  of  any  year  cannot 
in  the  order  of  nature  have  come  from  the  con- 
temporary marriages,  but  must  have  been  derived 
principally  from  the  marriages  of  preceding  years. 

To  form  a  judgment  then  of  the  prolifickness  of 
marriages  taken  as  they  occur,  including  second 
and  third  marriages,  let  uscutoffacertain  period  of 
the  registers  of  any  country  (30  years  for  iustance) 
and  inquire  what  is  the  number  of  births  which 
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haa  been  produced  by  all  the  marriages  included 
in  the  period  cut  oft'.  It  is  evident,  that  with 
(he  marriages  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  will 
be  arranged  a  number  of  births  proceeding  from 
marriages  not  included  in  tbe  period ;  and  at  the 
end;  a  number  of  births  produced  by  the  mar- 
riages included  in  the  period  will  be  found  ar- 
ranged with  the  marriagesof  a  succeeding  period. 
Now,  if  we  eoidd  subtract  tlie  former  number, 
And  add  the  latter,  we  should  obtain  exactly  alt 
the  births  produced  by  the  marriages  of  the 
period,  and  of  course  the  real  proHfickness  of  those 
marriages.  If  the  population  be  stationary,  the 
number  of  births  to  be  added  would  exactly  equal 
the  number  to  be  subtracted,  and  the  proportion 
of  births  to  marriages,  as  found  iu  the  registers, 
would  exactly  represent  the  real  prolifickness  of 
marriages.  But  if  the  population  be  cither  in- 
creasing or  decreasing,  the  number  to  be  added 
would  never  he  equal  to  the  number  to  be  sub- 
tracted, and  the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages 
in  the  registers  would  never  truly  represent  the 
proHfickness  of  marriages.  In-  an  increasing  po- 
pulation the  number  to  be  added  would  evidently 
be  greater  than  the  number  to  be  subtracted, 
and  of  course  the  jiroportion  of  births  to  mar- 
riages as  found  in  the  registers  would  always  be 
too  small  to  represent  the  true  prolifickncss  of 
marriages.  And  the  contrary  eftcct  would  take 
place  i]i  a  decreasing  population.  The  question 
therefore  is,  whut  we  are  to  add,  and  what  to 
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subtract,    when   the  births  and  deaths   are  not 
equal. 

The  average  proportion  of  births  to  marriages 
in  Europe  is  about  4  to  \.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
the  sake  of  illustration,  that  each  marriage  yields 
four  children,  one  every  other  year.*  In  tiiis 
case  it  is  evident  that,  wherever  we  begrin  the 
period  in  the  registers,  the  uiarriagea  of  the  pre- 
ceding eight  years  will  only  have  produced  half 
of  their  births,  and  the  other  half  will  be  arranged 
with  the  marriages  included  in  the  period,  and 
ought  to  be  subtracted  from  them.  In  the  same 
manner  the  marriages  of  the  last  eight  years  of 
the  period  will  only  have  produced  half  of  their 
births,  and  the  other  half  ought  to  be  added. 
But  half  of  the  births  of  any  eight  years  may  be 
considered  as  nearly  equal  to  all  the  births  of  the 
succeeding  Z\  years.  In  instances  of  the  most 
rapid  increase  it  will  nither  exceed  the  birtlis  of 
the  next  3^  years,  and,  in  cases  of  slow  increase, 
approach  towards  the  births  of  the  next  4  years. 
The  mean  therefore  may  be  taken  at  3-J-  years.f 
Consequently,  if  we  subtract  the  births  of  the  first 
3^  years  of  the  period,  and  add  the  births  of  the 
Z^  years  subsequent  to  the  period,  we  shall  have 


*  In  llie  Rtatisticitl  accnuni  of  Scntland  it  is  soiH,  tlint  tlic  ave- 
rage tlistMicc  berwrcn  the  diildren  of  tlic  sumc  fuuily  has  bcm 
calculated  to  be  about  two  yenrs. 

f  Accorilirig  (o  tlic  mic  uf  iticrea«c  Tfliictt  \\s»  l»tcTy  been 
taking  pincc  in  GngltLnil  (1 80S,)  tlie  period  by  calcnlntioD  woolit 
bcaWul^j  yeoi's. 
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a  number  of  births  nearly  equal  to  the  birtha 
produced  by  all  the  marriages  included  in  the 
period,  and  of  course  the  prolifickness  of  these 
marriages.  But  if  the  population  of  a  country  be 
increasing  regularly,  and  the  births,  deaths  and 
ZDarriages  continue  always  to  bear  the  same  pro- 
portion to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion, it  is  evident  that  all  the  births  of  any  period 
will  bear  the  same  proj>orlion  to  all  the  births  of 
any  other  period  of  the  same  extent,  taken  a  cer- 
tain  number  of  years  later,  as  the  births  of  any 
single  year,  or  an  average  of  live  years,  to  the 
births  of  a  single  year,  gr  an  average  of  five  years, 
taken  the  same  number  of  years  later;  and  the 
same  will  he  true  with  regard  to  the  mamages. 
And  consequently,  to  estimate  the  prolifickness 
of  marriages,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  mar- 
riages of  the  present  year,  or  average  of  five  years, 
with  the  births  of  a  subsequent  year,  or  average 
of  five  years,  taken  3^  years  later. 

We  have  supposed,  in  the  present  instance, 
that  each  marriage  yields  finir  births;  but  the 
average  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  in  Eu- 
rope 19  4  to  1  ;•  and  as  the  population  of  Europe 
is  known  to  be  increasing  at  present,  the  proli- 
fickness of  marriages  must  be  greater  than  4.  If, 
allowing  for  this  circumstance,  we  take  the 
distance  of  4  years  instead  of  3^  years,  we 
may  not   be   far  from   the  truth.     And   though 

*  Tlie  true  propnrtion  will  be  greater,  if,  as  beroi-e  iUilerf,  there 
is  reason  to  btlicvt-  that  in  all  registcri  the  omission*  in  tlie  birtlis 
aud  deaths  arc  murt^^  numti'oii*  tlinn  In  llic  marringc^. 
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undoubtedly  the  period  will  differ  in  different 
countries,  yet  it  will  not  differ  so  much  as  we 
might  at  first  imagine ;  because  in  countries 
where  the  marriages  are  more  prolific,  the  births 
generally  follow  at  shorter  intervals,  and  where 
they  are  less  prolific,  at  longer  intervals ;  and 
with  different  degrees  of  prolifiekness,  the  length 
of  the  period  miy:ht  still  remain  the  same.* 

It  will  follow  from  these  observations,  that  the 
more  rapid  is  the  increase  of  population,  the  more 
will  the  real  prolifiekness  of  marriages  exceed  the 
proportion  of  births  to  marriages  in  llie  registers. 

The  rule  which  has  been  here  laid  down  at- 
tempts to  estimate  the  prolifiekness  of  marriages 
taken  as  they  occur ;  but  this  prolifiekness  should 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  pTolifickness 
of  first  marriages  or  of  married  women,  and  stiM 
more  from  the  natural  prolifiekness  of  women  in 
general  taken  at  the  most  favourable  age.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  natural  prolifiekness  of  women 
is  nearly  the  same  in  most  parts  of  the  world;  but 
the  prolifiekness  of  marriages  is  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  a  variety  of  circumstances  peculiar  to 
each  country,  and  particularly  by  the  number  of 
late  marriages.  In  all  countries  the  second  and 
third  marriages  alone  form  a  most  important  con- 


I 


*  In  plHces  wlierc  tliwc  arc  many  migrutiuus  of  people,  tlic 
calculalions  will  of  course  be  di»litrbctl.  In  towns,  particulitrly, 
wlicrc  there  is  a  freiiiK-nt  cimnjjc  of  inhabitants,  a»tl  when: 
it  often  hii]j|)t:iiH  tliiU  the  umrriagcs  uf  the  ])cupl>e  in  the  neigh- 
boiirii)|;  country  »rv  ci'lcbraUrd,  the  inferences  from  ibe  propurlivD 
of  births  tu  niKiringo  arc  iiol  to  bf  tlepcuclcd  ou. 
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fiideration,  and  materially  influcace  the  average 
proportions.  According  to  Sussmilch,  in  all  Po- 
merania,  from  1748  to  1756  both  included,  the 
number  of  persons  who  married  were  5(i,9.')(>,  and 
of  these  10,580  were  widows  and  widowers.* 
According  to  Busching,  iu  Prussia  and  Silesia*  for 
the  year  17^1,  out  of  29,308  persons  who  married, 
4,841,  were  widows  and  widowers.f  and  conse- 
quently the  proportion  of  marriages  will  be  given 
full  one  sixth  too  much.  In  estimating  the  proli- 
itcknesB  of  married  women,  the  number  of  illegi- 
timate births  J:  would  tend,  though  in  a  slight 
degree,  to  counterbalance  the  overplus  of  mar- 
riages ;  and  as  it  is  found  that  the  number  of 
widowers  who  marry  again,  is  greater  than  the 
number  of  widows,  the  whole  of  the  correction 
should  not  on  this  account  be  applied ;  but  in 
estimating  the  proportion  of  the  born  which  lives 
to  marry  from  a  comi>arisonof  the  marriages  with 
the  births  or  deaths,  which  is  what  we  are  now 
about  to  proceed  to,  tlic  whole  of  this  correction 
is  always  necessary. 

It  is  obvious,  in  the  second  place,  that  the 
marriages  of  any  year  can  never  be  contem- 
porary with  the  births  from  which  they  have 
resulted,  but  must  always  be  at  such  a  dis- 
tance from  them  as  is  equal  to  the  average  age 


*  GSltlichc  OiyJnnng,  vol.  i.  tables,  p.  US. 

t  SuESinilcli,  \(}[.  iii.  Inbles,  p,  {15. 

t  In  France,  before  tlie  rev-olullun,  tbc  proponion  of  illegiti- 
mate hi  rltu  was  jty  oi' lliE  wttulc  number.  Probably  it  b  less  ia 
tliis  countrv. 
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of  marriage.  If  the  populaLion  be  increasing, 
the  marriu'ic's  of  the  present  year  liave  resulied 
from  a  smaller  imtnbtr  uf  birthii  than  the  birtlis  of 
the  present  ycar^  and  of  course  the  marriages, 
compared  with  the  contemporary  births,  will  al- 
ways be  too  few  to  represent  the  proportion  of 
the  born  which  lives  to  marry  ;  and  the  contrary 
will  take  place  if  tlie  population  be  decreasing; 
and,  to  find  this  proportion,  we  must  compare  the 
marriages  of  any  year  with  the  births  of  a  previ- 
ous year  at  the  distance  of  the  average  age  of 
marriage. 

But  on  account  of  the  distance  of  this  period, 
it  may  be  often  more  convenient,  though  it  is  not 
essentially  so  correct,  to  compare  the  marriages 
with  the  contemporary  deaths.  The  average  age  of 
marriage  will  almost  always  be  much  nearer  to  the 
average  age  of  death  than  marriage  is  to  birth; 
and  consequently  the  annual  marriages  compared 
with  the  contemporary  annual  deaths  will  much 
more  nearly  represent  the  true  proportion  of  the 
born  living  to  marry,  than  tiie  marriages  compared 
with  the  births.*    The  marriages  compared  with 

*  Dr.  Price  very  juslly  says  (ObaCrr.  on  Rc«en.  P«y.  ttJ.  i. 
p.  269.  -Ill)-  edit.)  "  that  the  i^icral  affect  t)f  nn  incrciuc  white  ft 
'*  h  going  oo  ID  II  couniry  in  to  rentier  the  [)ro|H>iti4>ii  of  persons 
"  murryiii^  minuiLlly,  to  the  iitiiiu&l  ilcuthfc  greater  and  tu  ihc  au- 
"  mukt  births  tt-M  Ihnn  (he  Lnic  [>ru|X)rtioii  niarryioff  out  of  any 
"  giii-cn  number  born.  Tins  proportion  generally  lies  between  the 
"  olbci'  two  pru{>uniuii&,  but  always  nearciii  the  dial."  In  these 
otMKnationi  1  entirely  agree  with  hUn,  but  in  a  uutc  to  this  pas- 
SAgc  be  appears  to  nie  to  fall  into  an  enor.  He  says,  Lhiit  if  the 
pixjlifteknes!!  tif  unirriiigc!!  be  iiierciucd  (the  pnifmlf'tiilm  t^'h/e  toil 
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the  births,  after  a  proper  allowance  lias  been 
made  for  second  and  third  marriages,  can  never 
represent  the  true  proportion  of  tiie  bom  living 
to  marry,  unless  when  the  population  is  abso- 
lutely stationary  ;  but  alUiou-^h  the  population  be 
increasing  or  decreasing*  the  average  age  of  mar- 
riage may  still  be  equal  to  the  average  of  death  j 
and  in  this  case  the  marriages  in  the  registers 
compared  with  the  contemporary  deaths^  (alter  the 
correctionfor  seconder  third  marriages,;  will  nearly 
represent  the  true  proportion  of  the  born  living  to 
marry.*     Generally,  however,  when  an  increase 

tit rnawrtigrmeitt  to  iminiagr  remEiiniii|T  the  same)  both  tdc  ftimual 
births  and  buriaU  wouM  increase  in  prupoitioii  lo  the  auuual  wed- 
diags.  That  tlic  prnjiortioii  ol'  anniinl  bLriliH  would  incrciuic  ir 
certainly  tiue ;  iiud  1  iKiv  sicknuwktlye  my  eirur  in  ilift'cring  fi-oni 
Dr.  Price  On  tliis  jjoiiit  hi  my  IhsI  editiou  ;  buL  1  still  lliJiik  tlmt 
the  propurtitmoi  burial?  to  weddings  \roDl(l  not  necessnrily  increase 
uuJvr  llic  circiiiDstiUick^s  here  eiip[>0!H;d. 

The  reason  why  llie  proportion  of  birtlis  to  wcddiogi  increases 
is,  that  the  birth!)  utctininL,^  tti  the  order  oi  uatnre  coDsidcmbly 
prior  to  the  ninrriages  wbich  result  fram  thcoij  tltcir  increase  will 
iiflect  the  rc^giKlLT  of  birtiis  inucb  luotc  than  the  conicmporai'y 
TVgvstcr  of  maniMtes,  But  the  naitiu  reason  by  iio  meaus  holds 
with  regard  to  the  dc&tbs,  the  avenige  age  of  which  is  generally 
later  than  the  age  of  iiian-ia(,'e.  Aud  in  this  cme,  niter  the  first 
interval  heuveen  birth  and  lunrrJage,  tht  pormanciit  cftcct  would 
tc,  tliat  the  register  of  marria^s  woidd  be  more  aSetTed  by  ihc 
inai^iLtc  of  hirtbH  thnii  the  co«l.cm]»f»rary  register  of  deaths ;  and 
<»n«cqiienl.ly  the  proportion  of  the  burials  to  the  weddings  would 
be  ruLthcr  decreased  than  increased.  Frooi  not  aticndiiiji;  to  the 
circn Distance  that  the  avcrayc  age  of  mairinge  may  often  be  con- 
siilcnibly  earlier  than  the  mean  age  of  death,  the  general  couclusiou 
also  whleli  Dr.  Price  draws  in  this  iiutc  docs  Qot  appear  to  be 
etrietly  correct. 

•  The  reader  will  be  aware  that,  us  iJl  the  born  must  die,  dcailis 
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of  population  is  going  forwards,  the  average  age 
of  marriage  is  less  than  the  average  of  deatli,  ood 
then  the  proportion  of  marriages,  compared  with 
the  contemporary  deaths,  will  be  too  great  to  re- 
present the  true  proportion  of  Uie  born  living  to 
marry;  and,  to  find  this  proportion,  we  must 
compare  the  marriages  of  any  particular  year 
with  the  deaths  of  a  subsequent  year  at  such  a 
distance  from  it  in  the  registers,  as  is  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  average  age  of  marriage 
and  tlie  average  age  of  death. 

There  is  no  necessary  connection  between 
the  average  age  of  marriage  and  the  average 
age  of  death.  In  a  country,  the  resource*  of 
which  will  allow  of  a  rapid  increase  of  popula- 
tion, the  expectation  of  life  or  the  average  age  of 
death  may  be  extremely  high,  and  yet  the  age  of 
marriage  be  very  early ;  and  the  marriages  then, 
compared  with  the  contemporary  deaths  in  the 
registers,  would  (even  after  the  correction  for 
second  and  third  marriages)  be  very  much  too 
great  to  represent  the  true  proportion  of  the  born 
living  to  marry.  In  sucb  a  country  we  might 
suppose  the  average  age  of  death  to  be  40,  and 
the  age  of  marriage  only  20 ;  and  in  this  case. 


may  In  some  ca^cs  bu  Ciikrn  vis  sj-nonyniuiis  with  liinlis.  If  we 
bud  tlic  dcatbs  rc^i^istcreil  of  ull  tli«  births  wbicli  biut  l<iketi  plitci: 
in  a  country'  iliiriiij;  a  ccrtuin  [Kfrtod,  rlistin^uinliiii^  thv  Diiuried 
from  ihc  unmarried,  it  is  evident  that  tbc  number  of  ibow  who 
died  married,  compared  witb  the  wliulc  number  of  deaths,  wonld 
occuratrly  express  the  pro|iortioii  uf  the  births  which  had  lived  to 
marry. 
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which  however  would  be  a  rare  one,  the  distance 
between  marriage  and  death  would  be  the  same 
as  betweeu  birtli  and  marriage. 

If  we  apply  these  observations  to  registers  in 
general,  though  we  shall  seldom  be  able  to  obtain 
the  true  proportion  of  the  born  livings  to  marry 
on  account  of  the  proportions  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriagfes  not  remaining  the  same,  and  of  our 
not  knowing  the  average  age  of  marriage,  yet  we 
may  draw  many  useful  inferences  from  the  infor- 
mation which  they  contain,  and  reconcile  some 
apparent  contradictions ;  and  it  will  generally  be 
found  that,  in  those  countries  where  the  marriages 
bear  a  very  large  proportion  to  the  deaths,  we 
shall  see  reason  to  believe  that  the  age  of  marriage 
is  much  earlier  than  the  average  age  of  death. 

In  the  Russian  table  for  the  year  179D,  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Tooke,  and  referred  to,  p.  317, 
the  proportion  of  marriages  to  deaths  appeared 
to  be  as  100  to  210.  When  corrected  for  second 
and  third  nianiagcs,  by  subtracting  one  sixth 
from  the  marriages,  it  will  be  as  100  to  252. 
From  which  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  out  of 
252  births  200  of  them  had  lived  to  marry;  but 
we  cannot  conceive  any  country  to  be  so  healthy 
as  that  200  out  of  252  should  live  to  marry.  If 
however  we  suppose,  what  seems  to  be  probable, 
that  the  age  of  marriage  in  Raissia  is  1-5  years 
earlier  than  the  expectation  of  life  or  the  average 
age  of  death,  then,  in  order  to  find  the  proportion 
which  lives  to  marry,  we  must  compare  tlte  mar- 
riages of  the  present  year  with  the  deaths  15  years 

VOL.   I,  II 
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later.  Supposing  the  births  to  deaths  to  be  (as 
stated  p.  317)  183  to  100,  and  the  mortality 
1  in  50,  the  yearly  increase  will  be  about  -^\^  of 
the  population;  and  consequently  in  15  years tbe 
deaths  will  have  increased  a  little  above  *2S;  and 
the  result  will  be,  that  tlie  marriages,  compared 
with  the  deaths  15  years  later,  will  be  as  100  to 
322.  Out  of  322  births  it  will  appear  that  200 
live  to  marry,  wliich,  from  the  known  healthiness 
of  children  in  "Russia,  and  the  early  age  of  mar- 
riage, is  a  possible  proportion.  The  proportioa 
of  marriages  to  births,  being  as  100  to  385, 
the  prolifickness  of  marriages,  according  to  the 
rule  laid  down,  will  be  as  100  to  411 ;  or  each 
marriage  will  on  au  average,  including  second 
and  tliird  marriages,  produce  4- 1 1  births. 

The  lists  given  in  the  earUer  part  of  the  chapter 
on  Russia  are  probably  not  correct.  It  is  sus- 
pected with  reason,  that  there  are  considerable 
omissions  both  in  the  births  and  deaths,  but  parti- 
cularly in  the  deaths ;  and  consequently  tlie  pro- 
portion of  marriages  is  given  too  great.  There 
may  also  be  a  futher  reason  for  this  large  propor- 
tion of  marriages  in  Russia.  The  Empress  Cathe- 
rine, in  her  instructions  for  a  new  code  of  laws, 
notices  a  custom  prevalent  among  the  peasants, 
of  parents  obliging  their  sons,  while  actually 
children,  to  marry  full-grown  women,  in  order  to 
save  the  expense  of  buying  female  slaves.  These 
women,  it  is  said,  generally  become  the  mistresses 
of  the  father;  and  the  custom  is  particularly 
reprobated  by    the  Empress    as   prejudicial    to 
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popiilatiou.  This  practice  would  naturally  occa- 
sion a  more  lliau  usual  number  of  second  and 
third  marriaijes,  and  of  course  more  than  usually 
increase  the  proportion  of  marriages  to  births  in 
the  registers. 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  at  Philadel- 
phia (vol.  iii.  No.  vii.  p.  25.)  there  is  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Barton,  entitled  Ohstrvatiom  on  the  Probabi- 
lity of  Ltje  in  the  Umtcd  States;  in  wliicli  it  appears, 
that  Ihe  proportion  of  marriages  to  births  is  as  1 
to  4^  He  mentions  indeed  fri,  but  his  numbers 
give  only  4J-.  As  however  this  proportion  was 
taken  principally  from  towns,  it  is  probable  that 
the  births  are  given  too  low  ;  and  I  think  we  may 
very  safely  take  as  many  as  five  for  the  average 
of  towns  and  country.  According  to  the  same 
authority  the  mortality  is  about  1  in  45  ;  and  if 
the  population  doubles  every  25  years,  the  births 
would  be  aliout  I  in  20.  The  proportion  of  ninr- 
riages  to  deaths  would  on  these  suppositions  be 
as  1  to  2f;  and,  corrected  for  second  and  third 
marriages,  as  1  to  2'7  nearly.  But  we  cannot 
suppose,  that  out  of  27  births  20  should  live  to 
marry.  If  however  the  age  of  marriage  be  ten 
years  earlier  than  the  mean  a»e  of  death,  which 
is  highly  probable,  we  must  compare  the  mar- 
riages of  the  present  year  with  the  deaths  ten 
years  later,  in  order  to  obtain  the  true  proportion 
of  the  born  which  lives  to  marry.  According:  to 
the  progress  of  population  here  stated,  the  increase 
of  ihe  deaths  in  ten  years  would  be  a  little  above 
•3,  and  ttie  result  will  be,  that  200  out  of  351,  or 
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about  20  out  of  36,  instead  of  twenty  out  of  27, 
will  live  to  marry.*  The  marriages  compared 
with  the  births  4  years  later,  according  to  the  nile 
laid  down,  will  in  this  case  give  3*58  for  the  pro- 
lifiekncss  of  marriages.  The  calculations  of  Mr. 
Barton  respecting  the  age  to  which  half  of  the  boro 
live,  cannot  possibly  be  applicable  to  America  iu 
general.  The  registers,  on  which  they  arc  founded. 
are  taken  from  Philidel|)hia  and  one  or  (wo  small 

*  If  the  proportiom  mentioned  by  Mr.  Uarton  be  just,  Il»e  ex.- 
peetAtion  ot  life  in  America  is  considerablj*  less  thftn  in  Huuia, 
wbicli  is  cbe  rciuot)  tliat  I  have  taken  only  ten  years  for  ilic  ilif- 
fcicnce  brtwccii  the  age  of  niHiriBge  aacE  tbc  age  of  ilcntb,  iosteail 
of  fifteen  years,  n*  in  Rnsaifl.  According  to  the  mode  adoptvd 
hf  Dr.  Price,  (vol.  i,  p.  272,1  of  csiimnling  the  expectation  ofltfe 
In  ooouiricB  the  population  of  wbich  is  iacrcasing,  this  expecta- 
tion in  Russia  would  be  sboiit  38,  (biilhs  ^^ ,  deaths  5-5.  mvan  ^). 
•ad  »uppoiing  (he  age  of  ciiHrriagc  to  be  1'3,  tlie  tliner-eoce  would 
1)*  15. 

In  America  the  cxpLxLutiuu  of  life  would,  upon  the  eatnc  priu- 
dples,he  ou\y3ii\,  (birthi,;"!,,  deiiths,  ^\,  mean  j^^);  anil  sup- 
potliijf  thenge  of  itiarriHgt:  '2'2^,  ihe  ditlcreiice  would  be  10. 

Since  this  was  written,  I  hnve  seen  rcnson  to  believe,  fruin  some 
calcnifttimn  of  Mr,  Milne,  attuiirj-  to  the  Sun  Life  Assurttoce  So- 
ciety, ibat  Dr.  Price's  tuodc  of  cstiiualing  the  expeetiitiun  nf  life 
in  countrieii  lh»t  arc  incjcaking  is  by  no  nie^iiu  correct,  iiud  tliHl 
the  true  expeclfilion  of  life  in  such  countries  lies  very  much  ncttrcr 
the  propurtiiiu  of  tbc  unnual  nionEility,  than  a  mean  between  tbc 
annual  inui'lulily  iind  tbu  propnrtinii  nf  anrninlbiirhs;  bdt  I  rctnin 
the  mean  proporlion  in  the  cn1cnl&tii>n»  of  tbts  cbnptcr,  berau.-'e  1 
find  that  lliis  mean  expresses  more  nearly  the  period  wbeu  tlie 
dcuths  will  eqiiiil  tbo  present  births,  or  accord  with  the  pn»ctjt 
marriiige^,  Iliuii  tUv  distitiRx  ut  Lbu  cxpciitaLion  of  life.  In  a  pro> 
p'cs^ivir  coicntry,  nhcni  the  annuiil  births coniiilembly  exceed  the 
annual  deaths,  the  period  at:  vfhirh  the  aiinnal  denths  will  equal  tbe 
present  annwal  births  i«  less  dirtant  tlirtn  the  cxpcciatimn  of  life, 
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towns  and  villages,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  so 
healthy  as  the  moderate  towns  oi'  Europe,  and 
therefore  can  form  no  criterion  for  the  country  ia 
general. 

In  Eng;land  tlie  average  proportion  of  marriages 
to  births  appears  of  late  years  to  have  been  about 
100  to  350.  If  we  add  J-  to  the  births  instead  of 
-5-,  which  in  the  chapter  on  the  Ckvchs  to  Poputu' 
tiou  in  England,  I  conjectured  might  be  nearly  the 
amount  of  the  uniissions  in  the  births  and  deaths, 
this  will  allow  for  the  circumstauce  of  illegitimate 
births;  and  the  marriages  will  then  be  to  the 
births  as  1  to  4,  to  the  deaths  as  1  to  3.*  Cor- 
rected for  second  and  third  marriages,  the  pro- 
portion of  marriages  to  deaths  will  be  as  1  to 
3'0.  Supposing  the  age  of  marriage  in  England 
about  7  years  earlier  than  the  mean  age  of  death, 
the  increase  in  these  7  years,  according  to  the 
preseot  progress  of  population  of  y\t  yearly, 
would  be  '06,  and  the  proportion  living  to  marry 
would  be  200  out  of  liSl,  or  rather  more  than  balf.t 
The  marriages  compared  with  the  births  four 
years  later  will  give  4' 136  for  the  prolifickness  of 
marriages. 

These  instances  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the 
mode  of  applying  the  rules  which  have  beea 
given,  in  order  to  form  a  judgment,  from  registers. 


•  This  Applies  to  the  stoic  of  populiition  litfore  1800. 
t  Birlljs  -^i  deutliti  -^n,  iiil-uii  ~^  ;   and  uu  tliv  su^pusUiuti  tlist 
tlic  Hg^  of  marria{;e  is  28,  tbc  cliEtfrciic*;  ivuiild  be  7. 
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of  the  prolifickness  of  marriages,  and  the  propor- 
tion of  the  born  which  Uves  to  marry ;  but  it  must 
Btill  be  remembered  that  they  are  only  approxi- 
mations, and  intended  rather  to  explain  apparent 
difficulties,  than  to  obtain  results  which  can  be 
depended  upon  as  correct. 

It  will  be  observed  how  very  important  )he 
correction  for  second  and  third  marriages  is. 
Supposing  each  marriage  to  yield  four  births,  and 
the  births  and  deaths  to  be  equal,  it  would  at  first 
appear  necessary  that,  in  order  to  produce  tliis 
effect,  exactly  Isalf  of  the  born  should  lire  to 
marry;  but  if,  on  account  of  the  second  and  third 
marriages,  we  subtract  ^  from  the  marriages,  and 
then  compare  them  with  the  deaths,  the  propor- 
tion will  be  as  1  to  4i;  and  it  will  appear  that, 
instead  of  one  half,  it  will  only  be  necessary  that 
2  children  out  of  4>  should  live  to  mairy.  Upon 
the  same  principle,  if  the  births  were  to  the  mar- 
riages as  4  to  1,  and  exactly  half  of  the  bum  live 
to  marry,  it  might  be  supposed  at  first  that  the 
population  woidd  be  slaliouary ;  but  if  we  sub- 
tract i  from  the  marriages;  and  then  take  the 
proportion  of  deaths  to  marriages  a^  4  to  1,  we 
shall  find  that  the  deaths  in  the  registers,  com- 
pared, with  the  marriages,  would  only  be  as  3-J 
to  1;  and  tiie  births  would  be  to  the  deaths  as  4 
to  3^,  or  12  to  10,  which  is  a  tolerably  fast  rale 
of  increase. 

It  should  be  further  observed,  that  as  a  much 
greater  number  of  widowers  marry  again  than  of 
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widows,  if  we  wish  to  know  the  proportion  of 
maies  which  lives  lo  marry,  we  must  subtract  full 
^  from  the  marria^-'es  instead  of  ^*.  According 
to  tliis  correction,  if  each  marriage  yielded  4 
births,  it  would  only  be  necessary  that  two  male 
children  out  of  5  should  live  to  marry  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  population;  and  if  each  marriage 
yielded  5birlhs,  less  than  one  third  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  this  purpose;  and  so  for  the  olhcr  cal- 
culations, lu  estimating  the  proportion  of  males 
living  lo  marry,  some  allowance  ought  also  to  be 
made  for  the  greater  proportion  of  male  births. 

Three  causes  appear  to  operate  in  producing 
an  excess  of  the  births  above  the  deaths :  I.  the 
prolitickness  of  marriages;  2.  the  proportion  of 
the  born  which  lives  to  marry;  and  3.  the  earli- 
ness  of  these  marriages  compared  with  tlic  ex-, 
pectation  of  life,  or  the  shortness  of  a  generation 
by  marriage  and  birth,  compared  with  the  passing 
away  of  a  generation  by  death.  This  latter  cause 
Dr.  Price  seems  to  have  omitted  to  consider.  For 
though  he  very  justly  says  that  the  rate  of  increase, 
supposing  the  prolitic  powers  the  same,  depends 
upon  the  encouragement  to  marriage,  and  the  cx- 


•  Of  29,473  marriages  in  Poittcranin,  3,964  of  the  men  were 
wulowcfs,  Suuniilch^  vol.  i.  tables,  p.  98<  And  according  to 
Buschiiig,  of  I-I,".'i9  innrrinpcslii  Prussia  ami  Siksia,  .3,071  of  Uii: 
men  were  widowcra.  i?u:<!inillcb,  vol  lii.  tublee,  p.  93.  Murct 
calculates  that.  100  men  generally  marry  110  women.  Monioircj 
par  la  Socii-tc  Economi<)iic  dc  Ikmc.  Anai'c  J7C6,  iiremic're 
jiATtitJ,  pajjc  30. 
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pectation  of  a  child  just  born;  yet  ia  explainiag 
himself,  he  seems  to  consider  an  increase  in  the 
expectatiou  of  life,  merely  as  it  affects  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  persons  who  reach  maturity  and 
marry,  and  not  as  it  afiecta,  besides,  the  distance 
between  the  age  of  marriage  and  the  age  of  death. 
But  it  is  evident  that,  if  there  be  any  principle  of 
increase,  that  is,  if  one  marriage  in  the  present 
geDeratioQ  yields  more  than  one  in  the  next,  in- 
cluding second  and  third  marriages,  the  quicker 
these  generations  are  repeated,  compared  with  the 
passing  away  of  a  generation  by  death,  the  more 
rapid  will  be  the  increase. 

A  favourable  change  in  either  of  these  three 
causes,  the  other  two  remaining  the  same,  will 
clearly  produce  an  effect  upon  population,  and 
occasion  a  greater  excess  of  the  births  above  the 
deaths  in  the  registers.  With  regard  to  the  two 
first  causes,  though  an  increase  in  either  of  them 
will  produce  the  same  kind  of  effect  on  the  pro- 
portion of  births  to  deaths,  yet  their  ett'ects  on  the 
proportion  of  marriages  to  births  will  be  in  oppor 
site  directions.  The  greater  is  the  prolitickness 
of  marriages,  the  greater  will  be  the  proportion  of 
births  to  marriages ;  and  the  greater  is  the  number 
of  the  born  which  lives  to  be  married,  the  less  will 
be  the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages.*    Con- 

'  *  Dr.  Price  himself  has  insisted  strongly  ujiuii  tbis,  (vol.  i.  p. 
SrO.  4lli  edit.)  uml  yet  lie  says  (p.  275}  that  healthfulnejs  and  pro- 
lifickness  are  probably  rauscs  of  increase  seldom  scpanited,  ami  re- 
fers to  registers  of  births  uticL  weddings  il3  ii  proof  of  it.    But 
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sequentiy,  if  within  certain  limits,  the  pralific- 
nesB  of  marriages  and  the  number  of  the  bora 
living  to  marry  increase  at  the  same  time,  the 
proportion  of  births  to  marriages  in  the  registers 
may  still  remain  unaltered.  And  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  registers  of  different  countries, 
with  respect  to  births  and  marriages,  are  often 
found  the  same  under  very  diflerent  rates  of  in- 
crease. 

The  proportion  of  births  to  marriages,  indeed, 
forms  CO  criterion  whatever,  by  which  to  judge  of 
the  rate  of  increase.  The  population  of  a  country 
may  be  stationary  or  declining  with  a  proportion 
of  5  to  I,  and  maybe  increasing  with  some  rapi- 
dity \vith  a  proportion  of  4  to  1.  But  given  the 
rate  of  increase,  which  may  be  obtained  from  other 


tbougb  l1]p»e  cftUKs  may  uudc/ubCedly  exist  tc^elLer,  yet  if  Ih. 
Price  9  rtfisuning  be  just,  »iich  co-existeiici;  ciirniol  fius«ibly  be  lu- 
ferrect  trom  tbt'  lists  of  births  and  wt'dtiind,*^.  Indeed  the  two 
tawAnes,  Sweden  and  Frniicc,  to  tbe  legisttrrs  of  which  tie  refers 
as  showing  (he  protitickness  of  their  maniageo,  an:  kimwn  to  be 
by  no  meAiH  reuiirkuMy  he»ULy  ;  ami  the  rcgUters  of  Iowum  to 
which  be  alludes,  though  ihcy  may  show,  as  he  iiitciii3s,  a  want  of 
pmtifickiicsa,  yet,  accurditi;;  lu  his  previoui^  reasuiiiiig,  ahow  at  ibe 
same  Itmc  great  healtbiucss,  ami  tberefnre  oughl  not  to  bt  pro- 
duced as  a  proof  of  the  abscnct;  of  both.  The  general  fact  that 
Dr.  Price  wishct  to  establish  may  still  remain  trufj  that  cumilry 
situations  are  both  more  benltby  and  more  prolific  tliaii  towns; 
but  this  fact  certainly  cannot  be  inferred  merely  Trom  li^ts  of  births 
and  uiaiTiagci.  With  regard  to  the  diflerent  countries  of  Eiiropf:, 
it  will  generally  he  found,  that  those  arc  the  ninst  hcnlthy  which 
are  the  \twt  pi-olilic,  and  those  the  mo&t  pruEific  >ihich  are  the 
least  beiiltby.  The  earlier  age  of  marriage  in  iitihcaltby  countries 
is  the  obvious  rcaton  of  this  fact. 
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sources,  it  is  clearly  desirable  to  Had  in  the  re- 
gisters a  small  ratlier  tlr.m  a  large  proportion  of 
births  to  marriages;  because  the  smaller  this  pro- 
portion is,  the  greater  must  be  the  proportion  of 
the  born  which  Jives  to  marry,  and  of  course  the 
more  healthy  must  be  the  country. 

Ororae*  observes  that,  when  the  marriages  of  a 
country  yield  less  thau  4  births,  tJie  populatiou  is 
in  a  very  precarious  state;  and  he  estimates  the 
proliGckness  of  marriages  by  the  proportion  of 
yearly  births  to  marriages.  If  this  observation 
were  just,  the  population  of  many  countries  of 
Europe  would  be  in  a  precarious  stale,  as  in  mauy 
countries  the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  in 
the  registers  is  rather  below  than  above  4  to  1. 
It  has  been  shown  in  what  manncrthis  proportion 
in  the  registers  should,  be  corrected,  in  order  to 
make  it  a  just  representation  of  the  prolihckness 
of  marriages;  and  if  a  large  part  of  the  bom  live 
to  marry,  and  the  age  of  marriage  be  considerably 
earlier  than  the  expectation  of  life,  such  a  pro- 
portion in  the  registers  is  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  a  rapid  increase.  In  Russia  it  has 
appeared  that  the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages 
is  less  than  4  to  1 ;  and  yet  its  population  in- 
creases faster  than  that  of  any  other  nation  in 
Europe.  In  Eaghuid  the  population  increases 
more  rapidly  than  in  France ;  and  yet  in  England 
tlie  proportion  of  births  to  marriages,  when  allow- 
iince  has  been  made  for  omissions,  is  about  4  to  1, 


•  Ucbcr  die  Bcvolk<;riiiJg  tier  Europsia.   SUat.  p.  91. 
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in  France  4^  to  1.  To  occasion  so  rapid  a  pro- 
gress as  that  whicli  has  taken  place  In  America,  it 
will  indeed  be  necessary  that  all  the  causes  of  in- 
crease should  be  called  into  action;  and  if  the 
prolifickness  of  marriages  he  very  great,  the  pro- 
portion of  births  to  marriages  will  certainly  be 
above  4  to  I :  but  in  all  ordinary  cases,  where  the 
whole  power  of  procreation  has  not  room  to  ex- 
pand itself,  it  is  surely  better  that  the  actual  in- 
crease should  arise  from  that  degree  of  liealtliiness 
in  the  early  stages  of  life  which  causes  a  great 
proportion  of  the  born  to  live  to  maturity  and  to 
marry,  than  from  a  great  degree  of  prolifickness 
accompanied  by  a  great  mortality.  And  conse- 
quently in  all  ordinarycase^aproportion  of  births 
to  marriages  as  4,  or  less  than  4,  to  1  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  unfavourable  sign. 

It  should  be  observed  that  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  marriages  of  a  country  are  early,  or  that 
the  preventive  check  to  population  does  not  pre- 
vail, because  the  greater  pan  of  the  born  lives  to 
marry.  In  such  countries  as  Nurway  and  Swit- 
zerland, where  hall' of  the  born  live  to  above  40,  it 
is  evident  that,  though  rather  more  than  half  live 
to  marry,  a  large  portion  of  the  people  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  40  would  be  living  in  an  un- 
married state,  and  the  preventive  check  would  ap- 
pear to  prevail  to  a  great  degree.  In  England  it 
is  probable  that  half  of  the  born  live  to  above  35;* 

•  At  present  (1825),  and  for  tbe  last  Uni,  or  even  tweiily  ycant, 
tlrtrc  is  rcnson  to  believe  llial  liidfof  the  burn  live  to  45  years. 
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aod  though  rather  more  than  half  live  to  marry, 
the  preventive  check  might  prevail  considerably 
(as  we  know  it  does),  thoug;h  not  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  in  iVorwiiy  ami  Switzerland. 

The  preventive  check  is  perhaps  best  measured 
by  the  smallness  of  the  proportion  of  yearly  births 
to  the  whole  population.  The  proportion  of 
yearly  marriages  to  the  population  is  only  a  just 
criterion  in  countries  similarly  circumstanced,  bat 
is  incorrect  where  there  is  a  difference  in  the  pro- 
liHckness  of  marriaj^es  or  in  the  proportion  of  the 
population  under  the  age  of  puberty,  and  in  the 
rate  of  increase.  If  all  the  marriages  of  a  country, 
be  they  few  or  many,  take  place  young,  and  be 
consequently  prolific,  it  is  evident  that,  to  produce 
the  same  proportion  of  births,  a  smaller  proportion 
of  marriages  will  be  necessary;  or  with  the  same 
proportion  of  marriages  a  greater  proportion  of 
births  will  be  produced.  This  latter  case  seems 
to  be  applicable  to  France,  where  both  the  births 
and  deaths  are  greater  than  in  Sweden,  thou«;h 
the  proportion  of  marriages  is  nearly  the  same,  or 
rather  less.  And  when,  in  two  countries  com- 
pared, one  of  them  has  a  much  greater  part  of  its 
population  under  the  age  of  puberty  than  the 
other,  ii  is  evident  that  any  general  proportion  of 
the  yearly  marriages  to  the  whole  population  will 
not  imply  the  same  operation  of  the  preventive 
check  among  those  of  a  marriageable  age. 

It  is,  in  part,  the  small  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation under  the  age  »f  puberty,  as  well  a&  the  in- 
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flux  of  strangers,  that  occasions  in  towns  a  greater 
proportion  of  marriages  than  in  the  country, 
although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  pre- 
ventive check  prevails  most  in  towns.  The  con- 
verse of  this  will  also  be  true;  and  consequently 
in  such  a  country  as  America,  where  half  of  the 
population  is  under  sixteen,  the  proportion  of 
yearly  marriages  will  not  accurately  express  how 
little  the  preventive  check  really  operates. 

But  on  the  supposition  of  nearly  the  same 
natural  prolifickness  in  the  women  of  most  coun- 
tries, the  smallness  of  the  proportion  of  births 
will  generally  indicate,  with  tolerable  exactness, 
the  degree  in  which  the  preventive  check  prevails, 
whether  arising  principally  from  late,  and  conse- 
quently unprolific,  marriages,  or  from  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  above  the  age  of  puberty 
dying  unmarried. 

That  the  reader  may  see  at  once  the  rate  of  in- 
crease, and  the  period  of  doubling,  which  would 
result  from  any  observed  proportion  of  births  to 
deaths,  and  of  these  to  the  whole  population,  I 
subjoin  two  tables  from  Sussmilch,  calculated  by 
Euler,  which  I  believe  are  very  correct.  The  first 
is  confined  to  the  supposition  of  a  mortality  of  1 
in  36,  and  therefore  can  only  be  applied  to 
countries  where  such  a  mortality  is  known  to  take 
place.  The  other  is  general,  depending  solely 
upon  the  proportion  which  the  excess  of  the  births 
above  the  burials  bears  to  the  whole  population, 
and  therefore  may  be  applied  universally  to  all 
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countries,  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  their 
mortahty.  I  have  now  also  (1825)  added  a  third 
table  as  convenient  on  account  of  the  custom  of 
decennial  enumerations  in  this  and  some  other 
countries.  It  is  calculated  by  the  Rev.  B.  Bridge, 
of  Peter  Uouse,  Cambridge,  and  shows  the  rate 
of  increaise*  or  period  of  doubling,  from  the  ob- 
served per-ceutage  increase  of  any  ten  years,  sup- 
posing such  rate  of  increase  to  continue. 

U  will  be  observed  that,  when  the  proportion 
between  the  births  and  burials  is  given,  the  period 
of  doubling  will  be  shorter,  the  greater  ibe  mor- 
tality; because  the  births  as  well  as  deaths  are 
increased  by  this  supposition,  and  they  both  bear 
a  greater  proportion  to  the  whole  population  than 
if  the  mortality  were  smaller,  and  there  were  a 
greater  number  of  people  in  advanced  life. 

The  mortality  of  Kussia,  according  to  Mr. 
Tooke,  is  I  in  58,  and  the  proportion  of  births  1  in 
26.  Allowing  for  the  omissions  in  the  burials,  if 
we  assume  the  mortality  to  be  1  in  52,  then  the 
births  will  be  to  the  deaths  as  2  to  1,  and  the 
proportion  which  the  excess  of  births  bears  to  the 
whole  population  will  be  •^*  According  to 
Table  II.  the  period  of  doubling  will,  in  this  case, 
be  about  3G  years.     But  if  we  were  to  keep  the 


•  Tbe  proportioiii  here  menlbnci]  are  diRerent  from  lliosc  which 
hnvc  been  liikcn  from  the  iiddiliutinl  tabic  in  Mr.  Tooke's  second 
cdilioii  i  but  tticy  nrc  auumcd  Itcrcas  mote  ciL^ily  and  clearly  illus- 
tratiug  tbe  subject. 
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proportion  of  births  to  deaths  as  2  to  1,  and  sup- 
pose a  mortality  of  1  in  36,  as  in  Table  I.,  the 
excess  of  births  above  the  burials  would  be  -^  of 
the  whole  population,  and  the  period  of  doubling 
would  be  only  25  years. 
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TABLE  III. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Effects  of  Epidemics  on  Registers  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages- 

It  appears  clearly  from  the  very  valuable  tables 
of  mortality,  which  Sussmilch  has  collected,  and 
which  include  periods  of  50  or  60  years,  that  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  are  subject  to  periodical 
sickly  seasons,  which  check  their  increase;  and 
very  few  are  exempt  from  those  great  and  wasting 
plagues  which,  once  or  twice  perhaps  in  a  century, 
sweep  off  the  third  or  fourth  part  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. The  way  in  which  these  periods  of  mortality 
affect  all  the  general  proportions  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
tables  for  Prussia  and  Lithuania,  from  the  year 
1692  to  the  year  1757.* 

*  Susstnilcb,  Gottlicbe  OrdnuDg,  vol.  i,  table  xxi.  p,  83  of  the 
tables. 
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TABLE  IV. 
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Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages. 


The  table,  from  which  this  is  copied,  contains 
the  marriages,  births  and  deaths  for  every  parti' 
cular  year  duriug  the  whole  period;  but  to  bring 
it  into  a  smaller  compass,  1  have  retained  ouly 
the  general  average  drawn  from  the  shorter  pe- 
riods of  five  and  four  years,  except  where  the 
nnrabers  for  the  individual  years  presented  any 
fact  worthy  of  particular  observation.  Tiic  year 
1711,  immediately  succeeding  the  great  plague, 
is  not  included  by  Sussniilch  ia  any  general 
average ;  but  he  has  given  the  particular  numbers, 
and  if  tliey  be  accurate  they  shew  the  very  sudden 
and  prodigious  effect  of  a  great  mortality  on  the 
number  of  marriages. 

Sussmilch  calculates  that  above  one  third  of 
the  people  was  destroyed  by  the  plague ;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  this  great  diminution  of  the 
population,  it  will  appear  by  a  reference  to  the 
table,  that  the  number  of  marriages  in  the  year 
1711  was  very  nearly  double  the  average  of  the 
six  years  preceding  the  plague.*    To  produce  this 

*  The  Tiumber  of  peiiplc  before  ibc  plague,  according  to 
Siiftsmilcb's  calculBtions,  (vol.  i.  cli.  ix.  sect.  173,)  was  070,000, 
fryiii  wlilcli  if  ivc  subtract  '247,733,  the  number  dying  in  the 
pliLgiie,  the  reniftindcr,  322,2()7,  will  be  the  population  aftei*  the 
pla^C;  which,  divittefl  by  the  tmirabcr  of  mnmagcs  and  thi; 
□utnbur  of  births  J'or  the  year  I7U,  makes  the  miuTtnget  (ibout 
one  tweoty-sixth  pnrt  of  tliu  popiilntion,  imd  the  birllts  nbiiut  one 
tenth  part.  Such  cxtraordinai-y  proportions  ca\i\d.  oaly  occuc  in 
nny  country  in  »n  individual  year.  If  they  were  to  continue,  they 
would  ilouble  the  popiOation  in  lesi  than  ten  years.  It  h  possible 
th»L  tlu^i't;  itii«y  be  n  muUiko  in  the  table,  und  thut  the  births  and 
niiirrin|t;e'«  of  rht-  pliigue  years  are  included  in  the  yesr  171 1 ; 
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effect,  we  may  suppose  that  almost  ail  who  were 
at  the  age  of  paberty  were  induced,  from  the 
demand  for  Inbuur  and  the  number  of  vacant  em- 
ployments, immediately  to  marry.  This  immense 
number  of  marriages  in  the  year  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  accompanied  by  a  great  proponional 
number  of  births,  because  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  new  marriages  could  each  yield  more 
than  one  birth  in  the  year,  and  the  rest  must  come 
from  the  marriages  which  bad  continued  unbroken 
through  the  plague.  We  cannot  therefore  be 
surprised  that  the  proportion  of  births  to  mar- 
riages in  this  year  should  be  only  2*7  (o  ).  or  27  to 
10.  But  though  the  proportion  of  births  to  mar- 
riages could  not  be  great ;  yet,  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  number  of  marriages,  the  absolute 
number  of  births  must  be  great;  and  as  the 
number  of  deaths  would  naturally  be  small,  the 
proportion  of  births  to  deaths  is  prodigious,  being 
320  to  100;  an  excess  of  births  as  great,  perhaps, 
as  has  ever  been  known  in  America. 

In  the  next  year,  17 12,  the  number  of  marriages 
must  of  course  diminish  exceedingly;  because, 
nearly  all  who  were  at  the  age  of  puberty 
liaving  married  the  year  before,  the  marriages 
of  this  year  would  be  supplied  principally  by 
those  who  had  arrived  at  this  age,  subsequent  to 
the  plague.  Still,  however,  as  all  who  were  mar- 
though  03  llie  rV-ttthK  RFC  tarrfulljr  separated,  jt  seems  Tcry  straoj^e 
that  if.  should  be  ».  It  is  however  »  mAtler  of  no  great  im])ort> 
iMice  'ITk:  other  years  are  siiffioient  to  illustmic  the  general  pxin- 
dpJv. 
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riageabie  had  not  probably  married  the  year 
before,  the  number  ol' marriages  in  ihc  year  1712 
is  great  in  proportion  to  tlie  population;  and, 
though  not  much  more  than  half  of  the  number 
whicb  look  place  during  the  preceding  year,  is 
greater  than  ihe  average  number  in  the  last  period 
before  the  plague.  The  proportion  of  births  to 
marriages  in  1712,  though  greater  than  in  the 
preceding  year,  on  account  of  the  smaller  com- 
parative number  of  marriages,  is,  with  reference 
to  other  countries,  not  great,  being  as  3.G  to  I,  or 
3.0  to  10.  But  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths, 
though  less  than  in  the  preceding  year,  when  so 
very  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  married,  is, 
with  reference  to  other  countries,  still  unusually 
great,  being  as  220  to  100;  aa  excesu  of  birtbs, 
whicb,  calculated  on  a  mortality  of  1  in  36,  would 
double  ihe  population  of  a  country  (according  to 
Table  I.  page  490)  in  214-  years. 

From  this  jieriod  the  number  of  annual  mar- 
riages begins  to  be  regulated  by  the  diminished 
population,  and  of  course  to  sinlc  considerably 
below  the  average  number  of  marriages  before 
the  plague,  depending  principally  on  the  number 
of  persons  rising  annually  to  a  marriageable  state. 
In  the  year  1720,  about  nine  or  ten  years  after 
the  plague,  the  number  of  annual  marriages,  either 
from  accident,  or  the  beginning  operation  of  the 
preventive  check,  is  the  smallest;  and  it  is  at  this 
time  that  the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages 
rises  very  high.  In  the  period  from  1717  to 
1721  the  proportion,  as  appears  by  the  table,  is 
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49  to  10;   and  in  the  particular  years  1719  and 
1720,  itia  50  to  10  and  55  to  10. 

Sussniilch  draws  the  attention  oi'  his  readers 
to  the  fruitfulness  of  marriages  in  Prussia  af^er 
the  plague,  and  mentions  the  proportion  of  50 
annual  liirlhs  to  10  annual  marriages  as  a  proof 
of  it.  There  are  the  best  reasons  from  the  general 
average'  for  supposing  that  the  marriages  in 
Prussia  at  this  time  were  very  fruitful ;  but  cer- 
tainly the  proportion  of  this  individual  year,  or 
even  period,  is  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  it,  being 
evidently  caused  by  a  smaller  number  of  mar- 
riages taking  place  in  the  year,  and  not  by  a 
greater  number  of  births.*  In  the  two  years 
immediately  succeeding  the  plague,  when  the 
excess  of  births  above  the  deaths  was  so  asto- 
nishing, the  births  bore  a  small  proportion  to  the 
marriages;  and  according  to  the  usual  mode  of 
calculation,  it  would  have  followed  that  each 
marriage  yielded  only  2'7  or  3-6  children.  In 
the  last  period  of  the  table,  (from  1752  to  1756,) 
the  births  are  to  the  marriages  as  5  to  I,  and  in 
the  individual  year  1756,  as  61  to  1  :  and  yet 
during  this  period  the  births  are  to  the  deaths 
only  as  148  to  100,  which  could  not  have  been 
the  case,  if  the  high  proportion  of  births  to  mar- 
riages had  indicated  a  much  greater  number  of 
births  than  usual,  instead  of  a  smaller  number  of 
marriages. 

The  variations  m  the  proportion  of  births  to 

*  Sosfimilth,  Uottlicbe  (Jrdmmg,  toL  i.  c.  v.  s.  \x\xyi.  p.  175. 
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deaths^  in  the  different  periods  of  64  years  in- 
cluded in  the  table,  deserve  particular  attention. 
If  we  were  to  take  an  average  of  the  four  years 
immediately  succeeding  the  plague,  the  births 
would  be  to  the  deaths  in  the  proportion  of  above 
22  to  10,  which,  supposing  the  mortality  to  be 
I  in  30,  would  double  the  population  in  twenty- 
one  years.  If  we  lake  the  twenty  years  from 
1711  to  1731,  the  average  proportion  of  the  births 
to  deaths  will  appear  to  be  about  17  to  10,  a 
proportion  which  (accoi'ding' to  Table  I.  page  496) 
would  double  the  population  in  about  thirty-five 
years.  But  if,  instead  of  20  years,  we  were  to 
take  the  whole  period  of  64  years,  the  average 
proportion  of  births  to  deaths  turns  out  to  be  but 
a  little  more  than  12  to  10;  a  proportion  which 
would  not  double  the  population  in  less  than  125 
years.  If  we  were  to  include  the  mortality  of 
the  plague,  or  even  of  the  epidemic  years  173G 
and  1737,  in  too  short  a  period,  the  deaths  might 
exceed  the  births,  and  the  population  would  ap- 
pear to  be  decreasing. 

Sussmilch  thinks  that,  instead  of  1  in  36,  the 
mortality  in  Prussia,  after  the  plague,  might  be 
I  in  38;  and  it  may  appear  perhaps  to  some  of 
my  readers,  that  the  plenty  occasioned  by  such 
an  event  ought  to  make  a  still  greater  difference. 
Dr.  Short  has  particularly  remarked  that  an  ex- 
traordinary healthiues.s  generally  succeeds  any 
very  great  mortality;*  and  1  have  no  doubt  that 
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tlie  observation  is  just>  comparing  similar  ages 
together.  But,  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cunistauces,  infants  under  three  years  are  more 
subject  to  death  than  at  other  ages ;  and  tbe  ex- 
traordinary proportion  of  children  which  usually 
follows  a  very  great  mortality,  counterbalances  at 
first  the  natural  healthiness  of  the  period,  and  pre- 
vents it  from  making  much  difference  in  the  ge- 
neral mortality. 

If  we  divide  tlie  population  of  Prussia  after  the 
plague,  by  llie  number  of  deaths  in  the  year  1711, 
it  will  appear,  that  the  mortality  was  nearly  1  in 
31,  and  was  therefore  increased  rather  than  di- 
miuished^  owing  to  the  prodigious  number  of 
children  born  in  that  year.  But  this  greater 
mortality  would  certainly  cease,  as  soon  as  these 
children  began  to  rise  into  the  tirmer  stages  of 
life,  and  then  probably  Sussmilch  s  observations 
would  be  just.  In  general,  however^  we  shall 
observe  that  a  great  i)revious  mortality  produces 
a  more  sensible  effect  on  the  births  than  on  the 
deaths.  By  referring  to  the  table  it  will  appear, 
that  tbe  number  of  annual  deaths  regularly  in- 
creases with  the  increasing  population,  and  nearly 
keeps  lip  the  same  relative  proportion  alt  the  way 
through.  But  the  number  of  annual  births  is  not 
very  different  during  the  whole  period,  though  in 
this  time  the  population  had  more  than  doubled 
itself;  and  therefore  the  proportion  of  births  to  the 
■whole  population,  at  first  and  at  last,  must  have 
changed  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

It  will  appear  therefore  how  liable  we  should 
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be  to  err  in  assuming  a  given  proportion  of  births, 
for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  past  population 
of  any  country.  In  the  present  instance,  it  would 
have  led  to  the  conchision,  that  the  population 
■was  scarcely  diminished  by  the  plague,  although 
from  the  number  of  deaths  it  was  known  to  be 
diminished  one  third. 

Variations  of  the  same  kind,  though  not  in  the 
same  degree,  appear  in  the  proportions  of  births, 
deaths  and  raarrlageB,  in  all  the  tables  which 
Sussmilch  has  collected ;  and  as  writers  on  these 
subjects  have  been  too  apt  to  form  calculations 
for  past  and  future  times  from  the  proportions  of 
a  few  years,  it  may  be  useful  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  a  few  more  instances  of  such 
variations. 

Id  the  Churmark  of  Brandenburgh,*  during  15 
years,  ending  with  1712,  the  proportion  of  births 
to  deaths  was  nearly  17  to  10,  For  6  years,  end- 
ing with  1718,  the  proportion  sunk  to  13  to  10; 
for  4  years,  ending  with  !7.'J2,  it  was  only  11  to 
10;  and  for  4  years,  ending  with  175C,  12  to  10. 
For  3  years,  ending  with  1759,  the  deaths  very 
greatly  exceeded  the  births.  The  proportion  of 
the  births  to  the  whole  population  is  not  given ; 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  great  variations 
observable  in  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths 
should  have  arisen  solely  from  the  variations  in 
the  deaths.  The  proportion  of  births  to  marriages 
is  tolerably  uniform,  the  extremes  being  only  38 
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to  10  and  35  to  10,  aod  the  raeaii  about  37  to  10. 
In  tliis  table  no  very  great  epidemics  occur  till 
the  3  years  beginning  with  1767,  and  beyond  this 
period  the  li»ts  are  not  continued. 

lu  the  dukedom  of  Pomerania,  *  the  average 
proportion  of  births  to  deaths  for  60  years  (from 
1694  to  1756  both  included)  was  138  to  100 ;  but 
in  some  of  the  periods  of  six  years  it  was  as  high 
as  177  to  100,  and  lo5  to  100.  In  others  it  sunk 
as  low  as  124  to  100,  and  130  to  100.  The  ex- 
tremes in  the  proportions  of  births  to  marriages 
of  the  different  periods  of  5  and  6  years,  were  36 
to  10  and  43  to  10,  and  the  mean  of  the  *iO  years 
about  38  to  10.  Ei>idemic  years  appear  to  have 
occurred  occasionally,  in  three  of  which  the  deaths 
exceeded  the  births;  but  this  temporary  diminu- 
tion of  population  produced  no  corresponding 
diminulimi  of  births,  aud  the  two  individual  years 
which  contain  the  greatest  proportion  of  marriages 
in  the  whole  table  occur,  one  in  tlie  year  after,  and 
the  other  two  years  after  epidemics.  The  excess 
of  deaths  however  was  not  great  till  the  three 
years  ending  with  1759,  with  which  the  table 
concludes. 

In  the  Neumark  of  Brandenburgh,  f  for  60 
years,  from  1C95  to  1756  both  included,  the  ave- 
rage proportion  of  births  to  deaths  in  the  first  30 
years  was  148  to  100,  in  the  last  30  years  127  to 
100,  in  the  whole  GO  years  136  to  100.     In  some 
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periods  of  5  years  it  was  as  high  as  171  and  167 
to  100.  In  others  as  low  as  1 18  and  128  to  100. 
For  5  years  ending  with  172C,  the  yearly  average 
of  births  was  7012  ;  for  5  years  ending  with  174G, 
it  was  (J927,  from  which,  judging  by  the  births, 
we  might  infer  that  the  population  had  decreased 
in  this  interval  of  20  years  ;  but  it  appears  from 
the  average  proi>ortion  of  births  and  deaths  during 
this  period,  that  it  must  have  considerably  in- 
creased, notwithstanding  the  intervention  of  some 
epidemic  years.  The  proportion  of  births  to  the 
whole  population  must  therefore  have  decidedly 
changed.  Another  interval  of  20  years  in  the 
same  tables  gives  a  similar  result,  both  with 
regard  to  the  births  and  marriages.  The  extremes 
of  the  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  are  34  to 
10,  and  42  to  10,  the  mean  about  38  to  10.  The 
3  years  beginnnig  with  1757,  were,  as  in  the  other 
tables,  very  fatal  years. 

In  the  dukedom  of  Magdeburgb,  •  during  64 
years  ending  with  175G,  the  average  proportion 
of  births  to  deaths  was  123  to  100  ;  in  the  first 
28  years  of  the  period  142  to  100,  and  in  the  last 
34  years  only  112  to  100;  during  one  period  of 
5  years  it  was  as  high  as  170  to  100;  and  in  two 
periods  the  deaths  exceeded  the  births.  Slight 
epidemics  appear  to  be  hiterspersed  rather  thickly 
throughout  the  table.  In  the  two  instances,  where 
three  or  four  occur  in  successive  years  and  dimi- 
nish the   population,   they  are  followed  by  an 
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increase  of  marriages  and  births.  The  extremes 
of  the  proportions  of  births  to  marriages  are  42  to 
10  and  34  to  10,  and  the  mean  of  the  04  years  39 
to  10.  On  tliis  table  Sussmilch  remarks,  that 
though  the  average  number  of  deaths  shews  an 
increased  population  of  one  third  from  1715  or 
1720,  yet  the  births  and  marriages  would  prove 
it  to  be  stationary,  or  even  dccliuiug.  In  drawing 
this  conclusion  however,  he  adds  the  three  epi- 
demic years  ending  with  175D,  during  which  both 
the  marriages  and  births  seem  to  have  diminished. 
In  the  principality  of  Halberstadt,*  the  average 
proportion  of  births  to  deaths  for  68  years,  ending 
with  175G,  was  124  to  100 ;  but  in  some  periods 
of  5  years  it  was  as  high  as  160  to  100.  and  in 
others  as  low  as  110  to  100.  The  increase  iu  the 
whole  68  years  was  considerable,  and  yet  for  6 
years  ending  with  1723,  the  average  number  of 
births  was  2818;  and  for  4  years  ending  with 
1750,  262S,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
population  in  27  years  had  considerably  dimi- 
nished. A  similar  appearance  occurs  with  regard 
to  the  marriages  during  a  period  of  32  yeaxs.  In 
the  5  years  ending  with  1718,  they  were  727  ;  in 
the  5  years  ending  with  1750,  689.  During  both 
these  periods  the  proportion  of  deaths  would  have 
shewn  a  considerable  increase.  Epidemics  seem 
to  have  occuiTed  frequently;  and  in  almost  all 
the  instances,  in  which  they  were  such  as  for 
the  deaths  to  exceed  the  birtlis,  they  were  imme- 
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diately  succeeded  by  a  more  than  usual  propor- 
tion of  marriages,  and  in  a  few  years  by  an 
increased  proportion  of  birlhs.  The  greatest 
number  of  marriages  iii  the  whole  table  occurs 
in  the  year  1751,  after  an  epidemic  in  the  year 
1750,  in  which  the  deaths  had  exceeded  the  births 
above  one  third,  and  the  four  or  five  following 
years  contain  the  largest  proportion  of  births. 
The  extremes  of  the  proportions  of  births  to  mar- 
riages arc  42  to  10  and  34  to  10;  the  mean  of 
the  68  years  38  to  10. 

The  remaining  tables  contain  similar  results; 
but  these  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  variations 
which  are  continually  occurring  in  the  proportions 
of  the  births  and  marriages,  as  well  as  of  the 
deaths,  to  the  whole  population. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  least  variable  of 
the  proportions  is  that  which  the  births  and  mar- 
riages bear  to  each  other;  and  the  obvious  reason 
is,  that  this  pro]>ortiou  is  principally  influenced 
by  the  prolirtcknesa  of  marriages,  which  will  not 
of  course  be  subject  to  great  changes.  We  can 
hardly  indeed  suppose,  that  the  prolifickness  of 
marriages  should  varj-  so  much  as  the  different 
proportions  of  births  to  marriages  in  the  tables. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  that  it  should,  as  another 
cause  will  contribute  to  produce  the  same  effect. 
The  births  which  are  contemporary  with  the  mar- 
riages of  any  particular  year,  belong  principally 
to  marriages  which  had  taken  place  some  years 
before  ;  and  therefore,  if  for  four  or  five  years  a 
large  proportion  of  marriages  were  to  take  place. 
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and  theu  accidentally  for  one  or  two  years  a 
small  proportion,  the  effect  would  be  a  larfje  pro- 
portion of  births  to  marriages  in  the  registers 
during  these  one  or  two  years ;  and  on  the  con- 
trary, if  for  four  or  five  years  few  marriages  com- 
paratively were  to  take  place,  and  then  for  one  or 
two  years  a  great  number,  the  eflect  would  be  a 
small  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  in  the 
registers.  This  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
table  for  Prussia  and  Lithuania,  and  would  be 
confirmed  by  an  inspection  of  all  the  other  tables 
collected  by  Sussrailcli ;  in  which  it  appears  that 
the  extreme  proportions  of  births  to  marriages  are 
generally  more  affected  by  the  number  of  mar- 
riages than  the  number  of  births,  and  consequently 
arise  more  from  tlie  variations  in  the  disposition 
or  encouragement  to  matrimuiiy,  than  from  the 
variations  in  the  prolifickaess  of  marriages. 

The  common  epidemical  years  which  arc  inter- 
spersed throughout  these  tables,  will  not  of  course 
have  the  same  effects  on  the  marriages  and  births 
as  the  great  plague  in  the  table  for  Prussia ;  but 
in  proportion  to  their  magnitude,  their  operation 
will  in  general  be  found  to  be  similar.  From  the 
registers  of  many  other  countries,  and  particularly 
of  towns,  it  appears  that  tlte  visitations  of  the 
plague  were  frequentatthe  latter  end  of  the  17th, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  18th  centuries. 

In  contemplating  the  plagues  and  sickly  seasons 
which  occur  in  these  tables  after  a  period  of  rapid 
increase,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed  with 
the  idea,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  in 
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these  instances  exceeded  the  food  and  the  accom- 
modations necessary  to  preserve  them  in  health. 
The  mass  of  the  people  would,  upon  this  sup- 
position, be  obliged  to  live  worse,  and  a  greater 
number  of  them  would  be  crowded  together  in 
one  house ;  and  these  natural  causes  would  evi- 
dently contribute  to  produce  sickness,  even  though 
the  country,  absolutely  considered,  might  not  be 
crowded  and  populous.  In  a  country  even  thinly 
inhabited,  if  an  increase  of  population  take  place 
before  more  food  is  raised,  and  more  houses  are 
built,  the  inhabitants  rnust  be  distressed  for  room 
and  subsistence.  If  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
for  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  marriages 
were  to  be  either  more  frequent  or  more  prolific, 
and  no  emigration  were  to  take  place,  instead  of 
five  to  a  cottage,  there  might  be  seven ;  and  this, 
added  to  the  necessity  of  worse  living,  would 
evidently  have  a  most  unfavourable  effect  on  the 
health  of  the  common  people. 
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That  the  checks  which  h:tve  beeu  mentioned  are 
the  imaiediate  causea  of  the  slow  increase  of  po- 
pulalioD,  and  that  these  checks  result  principally 
from  an  insufficiency  of  subsistence,  will  be  evi- 
dent from  the  comparatively  rapid  increase  which 
has  invariably  taken  place,  whenever^  by  some 
sudden  enlargement  in  the  means  of  subsistence, 
these  checks  have  in  any  considerable  degree  be^ 
removed. 

It  has  been  universally  remarked  tliat  all  new 
colonies  settled  in  healthy  countries,  where  room 
and  food  were  abundant,  have  constantly  made  a 
rapid  progress  in  population.  Many  of  the  colo- 
Dies  from  ancient  Greece,  in  the  course  of  one  or 
two  centuries,  appear  to  ha^c  rivalled,  and  even 
surpassed,  their  mother  cities.  Syracuse  and 
Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  Tarentum  and  Locri  in 
Italy,  Ephesus  and  Miletus  ia  Lesser  Asia,  were, 
by  all  accounts,  at  least  equal  to  any  of  the  cities 
of  ancient  Greece.  All  these  colonies  had  esta- 
blished themselves  in  countries  inhabited  by  savage 
and  barbarous  nations,  which  easily  gave  place  to 
the  new  settlers,  who  had  of  course  plenty  of  good 
land.    It  is  calculated  that  the  Israelites,  though 
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they  increased  very  slowly  while  they  were  wan- 
dering iu  the  land  of  Caiman,  on  sellling  in  a  fer- 
tile district  of  Egypt,  doubled  their  numbers  every 
fifteen  years  during  the  whole  period  of  their  stay.* 
But  not  to  dwell  on  remote  instances,  the  Euro- 
pean settlements  in  America  bear  ample  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  a  remark,  that  has  never  I  believe 
been  doubted.  Plenty  of  rich  land  to  be  liad  for 
little  or  nothing,  is  so  powerful  a  cause  of  ]>opu- 
latioD,  as  generally  to  overcome  all  obstacles. 
No  settlements  could  easily  have  been  worse 
[imaged  than  thoBC  of  Spain,  in  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  tjuito.  Tlie  tyranny,  superstition,  and  vices 
of  the  mother  country  were  introduced  in  ample 
({uantilies  among  her  children.  Exorbitant  taxes 
were  exacted  by  the  crown;  the  most  arbitrary 
restrictions  were  imposed  on  their  trade;  and 
the  governors  were  not  behind  hand  iu  rapa- 
city and  extortion  for  themselves  as  well  as  their 
masters.  Yet  under  all  these  ditbcuUies,  the  colo- 
nies made  a  quick  progress  in  population.  The 
city  of  Quito,  which  was  but  a  hamlet  of  Indians, 
is  represented  by  Ulloa  as  containing  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants  above  fifty  years  ago.f  Lima, 
which  was  founded  since  the  conquest,  is  men- 
tioned by  the  same  author  os  equally  or  more  po- 
pulous,before  the  fatal  earthquakein  1746.  Mexico 
is  said  to  contain  a  hundred  thousand  iuhabilants ; 
which,  notwithstanding  the  exaggerations  of  the 
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Spanish  writers,  is  supposed  to  be  five  times 
greater  than  what  it  contained  in  the  time  of 
Montezuma  • 

In  the  Portuguese  eolony  of  Brazil,  governed 
with  almost  equal  tyranny,  there  were  supposed 
to  be.  above  thirty  years  a^o,  six  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants  of  European  extraction-t 

The  Dutch  and  French  colonies,  though  under 
the  government  of  exclusive  companies  of  mer- 
chants, nlill  persisted  in  thriving  under  every  dis- 
advantat^e.j: 

But  the  English  North- American  colonies,  now 
the  powerful  people  of  the  United  Stales  of  Ame- 
rica, far  outstripped  ail  the  others  in  the  progress 
of  their  population.  To  the  quantity  of  rich  land 
which  they  possesKcd  in  common  with  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  colonies,  they  added  a  greater 
degree  of  liberty  and  equality.  Though  not  with- 
out some  restrictions  on  tlieir  foreign  commerce, 
they  were  allowed  the  liberty  of  managing  their 
own  iuternal  affairs.  The  political  institutions 
which  prevailed  were  favourable  to  the  alienation 
and  divi.<<;ion  of  property.  Lands  which  were  not 
cultivated  by  tlie  proprietor  within  a  limited  titro, 
were  declared  grantable  to  any  other  jjcrson.  In 
Pennsylvania  there  was  no  right  of  primogeniture  ; 
and  in  the  provinces  of  New  England,  the  eldest 
son  had  only  a  double  share.  There  were  no  tithes 
in  any  of  the  States,  and  scarcely  any  taxes. 
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And  on  account  of  the  extreme  cheapness  of  good 
land,  and  a  situation  favourable  to  the  exportation 
of  grain,  a  capital  could  not  be  more  advantage- 
ously employed  than  in  agriculture  ;  which,  al  the 
same  time  that  it  affords  the  greatest  quantity  of 
healthy  work,  supplies  the  most  valuable  produce 
to  the  society. 

The  consequence  of  these  favourable  circum- 
stances unitedj  was  a  ra])idity  of  increase  almost 
without  parallel  in  history.  Throughout  all  the 
northern  provinces  the  population  was  found  to 
double  itself  in  25  years.  The  original  number 
of  persons  whicli  imd  settled  in  the  four  provinces 
of  New  England  in  1043,  was  21,200.  After- 
wards it  was  calculated  that  more  left  them  than 
went  to  them.  In  the  year  1760  they  were  in- 
creased to  half  a  million.  They  had,  therefore,  all 
along  doubled  their  number  in  25  years.  In  New 
Jersey  the  period  of  doubling  appeared  to  be  22 
years,  and  in  Rhode  Island  still  less.  In  the  back 
settlements,  where  the  inhabitants  applied  them- 
selves solely  to  agriculture,  and  luxury  was  not 
known,  they  were  supposed  to  double  their  num- 
ber iu  fifteen  years.  Along  the  sea-coast,  which 
would  naturally  be  first  inhabited,  the  period  of 
doubling  was  about  35  years,  and  in  some  of  the 
maritime  towns  the  population  was  absolutely  at 
a  stand.*     From  the  late  census  made  in  America, 


*  I'ricc'B  Obicrv.  on  Revers.  Psyni.  vol,  i.  p.  282,  283,  and  vol. 
il.  p.  2€0.  I  Igavc  Intdy  liatl  ati  opporlunity  cif  seeing  some  ex- 
tmcts  I'rom  ttic  strnion  of  Dr.  S»tylf-i,  fi-oiii  wliJch  Dr.  Price  Iwb 
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it  appears  that,  taking  all  the  States  together,  they 
have  still  coutinued  to  double  their  numbers  within 
2r)  years;*  and  as  the  whole  population  is  now  so 
great  as  not  to  be  materially  ati'ected  by  the  emi- 
grations from  Europe,  and  as  it  is  known  that,  in 
some  of  the  towns  and  districts  near  the  sea-coast, 
the  progress  of  population  has  been  compara- 
tively slow ;  it  is  evident,  that  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  in  general,  the  period  of  doubling 
from  procreation  only  must  have  been  consider- 
ably less  than  25  years. 

The  popululion  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
according  to  the  fourth  census,  in  1820  ,was 
7,861,710.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Great  Britain  is  less  populous  at  present,  for  the 
emigration  of  the  small  parent  stock  which  pro- 
duced these  numbers.  On  the  contrary,  a  certain 
degree  of  emigmtion  is  known  to  be  favourable 


token  thcBC  facts.  Sptaklngof  Tlliodc  IsL-inil,  r>r.  Style*  says  that, 
thoTipb  the  pericxl  of  doubling  for  tbe  wliole  colony  i^  SS  venrs, 
yvl  llmt  it  is  tlltl'creut  in  ditfcrcnt  parU,  itnd  •ritliin  laud  is  20  and 
\&  yt»n.  The  population  of  the  five  towns  of  Gloucester,  ijitutile, 
Con-'utry.  Wwl  (.irccnwicli  uml  Exetcp,  was  30.1.3,  A.  I).  l74S,aD(l 
C98(),  A.  D,  17-^1*1  ;  wliidi  iiiijili^-B;!  period  of  doubling  of  li  ycftt* 
only.  He  mentionit  Bflcrwnrfls,  thni  tlic  comity  of  Kent  doubles 
in  90  yean,  and  the  county  of  I'rovidcncc  in  1 1^  years. 

*  ScMi  an  anick"  in  the  Supplement  to  tlic  Encyclopadid  Uriunnica 
on  I'opwlaliouj  p.  ytiy  ;  and  a  curious  tubk,  p.  310,  calculated  by 
Mr.  Mihu-,  AcLiiJiry  tn  lln;  Sun  Life  AMiirance  Office,  "hith  strik- 
ingly confiriiis  und  illustrates  tbe  computed  rate  of  increase  in  the 
Uuiied  Slutcs,  ami  tlicws  thai  it  cattntit  be  essentially  affoctcd  by 
imtnigratioitR. 
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to  the  population  of  the  mother  country.  It  has 
been  particularly  remarked  that  the  two  Spanish 
provinces,  from  which  the  greatest  number  of 
people  emigrated  to  America,  became  in  conse- 
quence more  populous. 

Whatever  was  the  original  number  of  British 
emigrants  which  increased  so  fast  in  North  Ame- 
rica, let  us  ask,  Why  does  not  an  equal  number 
produce  an  equal  increase  in  the  same  lime  in 
Great  Britain?  The  obvious  reason  to  be  assigned 
is  the  want  of  food ;  and  that  this  want  is  the  most 
efficient  cause  of  the  three  immediate  checks  to 
population,  which  have  been  observed  to  prevail 
in  all  societies,  is  evident  from  the  rapidity  with 
which  even  old  slates  recover  the  desolations  of 
war,  pestilence,  famine,  and  the  convulsions  of 
nature.  They  arc  then  for  a  short  time  placed  a 
little  in  the  situation  of  new  colonies ;  and  the  ef- 
fect is  always  answerable  to  what  might  be  ex- 
pected. If  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  be  not 
destroyed,  subsistence  will  soon  increase  beyond 
the  wants  of  the  reduced  numbers;  and  the  in- 
variable consequence  will  be,  that  population, 
which  before  perhaps  was  nearly  stationary,  will 
begin  immediately  to  increase,  and  will  continue 
its  progress  till  the  former  population  is  reco- 
vered. 

The  fertile  province  of  Flanders,  which  has 
been  so  often  the  seat  of  the  most  destructive 
wars,  after  a  respite  of  a  few  years  has  always 
appeared  as  rich  and  populous  as  ever.     The  un- 
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diniinishcd  populalion  uf  France,  which  has  before 
been  noticed,  is  ao  iustancc  vciy  strongly  in  point 
The  tables  of  Susi^inilch  utford  continual  proofs  of 
a  very  rapid  increase  after  great  mortalities ;  and 
the  table  for  Prussia  and  Lithuania,  which  I  have 
inserted,*  is  particularly  Btrtking  ia  this  respect. 
The  effects  of  the  dreadful  plague  iu  lA)ndon,  in 
HiCit,  were  not  perceptible  15  or  20  years  after- 
wards. It  may  even  be  doubted  whether  Turkey 
and  Egypt  are  upon  an  average  much  less  popu- 
lous for  the  plagues  which  i>eriodicaliy  lay  them 
waste.  If  the  number  of  people  which  they  con- 
tain be  considerably  less  now  than  formerly,  it  is 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  the  tyranny  and  op- 
pression of  the  governments  under  which  they 
groan,  and  the  consequent  discouragements  to 
agi'iculture*  than  to  the  losses  which  they  sustain 
by  the  plague.  The  traces  of  the  most  dt^structive 
/amines  in  China,  Indostan,  ligypt,  and  other 
countries,  arc  by  all  accounts  very  soon  oblite- 
rated; and  the  most  tremendous  convulsions  of 
nature,  such  as  volcanic  eruptions  and  earth- 
quakes, if  they  do  not  happen  su  frequently  as  to 
drive  away  the  inhabitants  or  destroy  their  spirit 
of  industry,  have  been  found  to  produce  but  a 
trifling  cftect  on  the  average  population  of  any 
state. 

It  has  appeared  from  the  registers  of  different 
countries,  which  have  already  been  produced,  that 


*  See  p.  500. 
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the  progress  of  iheir  population  is  checked  by  the 
periodical,  though  irregular,  returns  of  plagues 
aud  sickly  seasons.  Dr.  Short,  in  his  curious 
researches  into  bills  of  mortality,  often  uses  the 
expression — "  terrible  correctives  of  the  redun- 
dance of  mankind ;"  *  and  in  a  table  of  all  the 
phigues,  pestilences  and  famines,  of  which  lie 
could  collect  accounts,  shews  ibe  constancy  aud 
universality  of  their  operation. 

The  epidemical  years  in  his  table,  or  the  years 
in  which  the  plagfue  or  some  great  and  wasting 
e|)idemic  prevailed,  (for  smaller  sickly  seasons 
seem  not  to  be  included,)  are  431,1  of  which  32 
were  before  the  Christian  8era.J  If  we  divide 
therefore  the  years  of  the  present  aera  by  iJ99,  it 
will  appear,  that  the  periodical  returns  of  such 
epidemics,  to  some  countries  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with,  have  been  on  an  average  only  at 
the  interval  of  about  4*  years. 

Of  the  254  great  famines  and  dearths  enume- 
rated ill  the  table,  15  were  before  the  Christian 
tera,^  beginning  with  that  which  occurred  in  Pa- 
lestine, in  the  time  of  Abraham.  If,  subtracting 
these  15,  we  divide  the  years  of  the  present  tera 
by  the  remainder,  it  will  appear  that  the  average 
interval  between  the  visits  of  this  dreadiul  scourge 
has  been  only  about  7h  years. 

•  New  Obscrv.  od  Bills  of  Mortality,  p.  9C. 
•f  Hist,  of  Air,  Sccuons,  Sec  vol.  ii.  p.  366. 
t  Itl.  vol.  ii.  p.  202. 
§  Uist.  of  Air,  Seasoiit,  &c.  voU  ii.  p.  306. 
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How  far  these  "  terrible  correctives  to  the 
redundance  of  mankind"  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  too  rapid  increase  of  population,  is  a  point 
which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  determine  with 
any  degree  of  precision.  The  causes  of  most  of 
our  diseases  appear  to  us  to  be  so  mysterious, 
and  probably  are  really  so  various,  that  it  would 
be  rashness  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  any  single 
one ;  but  it  will  not  perhaps  be  too  much  to  say, 
that  among  these  causes  we  ought  certainly  to 
rank  crowded  houses  and  insufficient  or  unwhole- 
some food,  which  are  the  natural  consequences  of 
an  increase  of  population  faster  than  the  accom- 
modations of  a  country  with  respect  to  habitations 
and  food  wilt  allow. 

Almost  all  the  histories  of  epidemics,  which  wc 
possess,  tend  to  confirm  this  supposition,  by 
describing  them  iu  general  as  making  their  prin- 
cipal ravages  among  the  lower  classes  of  people. 
In  Dr.  Short's  tables  this  circumstance  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  ;*  and  it  further  appears  that 
a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  epidemic 
years  either  followed  or  were  accompanied  by 
seasons  of  dearth  and  bad  food.f  In  other 
places  he  also  mentions  great  plagues  as  dimi- 
nishing particularly  the  numbers  of  the  lower  or 
servile  sort  of  people ;%  and  in  speaking  of  dif- 


*  Hirt.  of  Air,  Se«soni,  itc.  vol.  ii,  p.  206.  et  seq. 
t  Id.  vol.  ii.  [).  206.  ct  se*i.  aud  336. 
t   New  ObHrrv.  |>,  I'JS. 
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fercnt  diseases  he  observes  that  those  which  are 
occasioned  by  bad  and  unwholesome  food  gene- 
rally last  the  longest.* 

AVe  know  from  constant  experience,  that  fevers 
arc  generated  in  our  jails,  our  manufactories,  our 
crowded  workhouses  and  ia  the  narrow  and  close 
streets  of  our  large  towns;  all  which  situations 
appear  to  be  similar  iu  their  effects  to  squalid 
poverty  ;  aud  we  cannot  doubt  that  causes  of  tliia 
kind,  aggravated  in  degree,  contributed  to  the 
production  aud  prevalence  of  those  great  aad 
wasting  plagues  formerly  so  common  iu  Europe, 
but  which  now,  from  the  mitigation  of  these 
causes,  are  every  where  considerably  abated,  and 
in  many  places  appear  to  be  completely  extir- 
pated. 

Of  the  other  great  scourge  of  mankind,  famine, 
it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  the  increase  of  population  should 
absolutely  produce  one.  This  increase,  though 
rapid,  is  necessarily  gradual ;  and  as  the  human 
frame  cannot  be  supported,  even  for  a  very  short 
time,  without  food,  it  is  evident,  that  no  more 
human  beings  can  grow  up  than  there  is  provision 
to  maintain.  But  though  the  principle  of  po- 
pulation cannot  absolutely  produce  a  famine,  it 
prepares  the  way  for  one  ;  and  by  frequently 
obliging  the  lower  classes  of  people  to  subsist 
nearly  on  the  smallest  quantity  of  food  that  will 


•  New  Obaerv.  p.  108. 
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sup]Kirt  life,  t\irns  even  a  slight  deficiency  from 
the  failnre  of  the  seasons  into  a  severe  dearth ; 
and  may  be  fairly  said,  therefore,  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  famine.  Among  the  signs 
of  an  approaching  dearth.  Dr.  Short  mentions 
one  or  more  years  of  luxuriant  crops  together;* 
and  this  observation  is  probably  just,  as  we  know 
that  the  general  effect  of  years  of  cheapness  and 
abundance  is  to  dispose  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons to  marry;  and  under  such  circumstances 
the  return  to  a  year  merely  of  an  average  crop 
might  produce  a  scarcity. 

The  siiiall-pox,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  most  prevalent  and  fatal  epidemic  in  Europe, 
is  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  to  ac- 
count for,  though  the  periods  of  its  returns  are 
in  many  places  regular.f  Dr.  Short  observes, 
that  from  the  histories  of  this  disorder  it  seems  to 
have  very  little  dependence  upon  the  past  or 
present  constitution  of  the  weather  or  seasons, 
and  that  it  appears  epidemically  at  all  times  and 
in  all  states  of  the  air,  though  not  so  frequently  in 
a  hard  frost.  We  know  of  no  instances,  I  believe, 
of  its  being  clearly  generated  under  any  circum- 
stances of  situation.  I  do  not  mean  therefore  to 
insinuate  that  poverty  and  crowded  houses  ever 
absolutely  produced  it;  but  1  may  be  allowed  to 
remark,  that  in  those  places  where  its  retnrnsarc 


*  HUt.  of  Air,  Scnsong,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  3fi7. 
t  td.  vol.  H.  p.  411.  * 
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regular,  and  its  ravages  among  children,  particu- 
larly among  those  of  the  lower  class,  are  consi- 
derable, it  necessarily  follows  that  these  circum- 
stances, in  a  greaterdegree  than  usual,  must  always 
precede  and  accompany  its  appearance  ;  that  is, 
from  the  lime  of  its  last  visit,  the  average  number 
of  children  will  be  increasing,  the  people  will,  iu 
cousequence,  be  growing  poorer,  and  tlie  bouses 
will  be  more  crowded  till  another  visit  removes 
this  superabundant  population. 

In  all  these  cases,  how  little  soever  force  we 
may  be  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  effects  of  the 
principle  of  population  in  the  actual  production  of 
disorders,  we  cannot  avoid  allowing  their  force 
as  predisposing  causes  to  the  reception  of  conta- 
gion, and  as  giving  very  great  additional  force  to 
the  extensiveness  and  fatality  of  its  ravages. 

It  is  observed  by  Dr.  Short  that  a  severe  mortal 
epidemic  is  generally  succeeded  by  an  uncommon 
healthiness,  from  the  late  distemper  having  car- 
ried off  most  of  the  declining  and  worn  out  con- 
stitutions.* It  is  probable,  also,  that  another  cause 
of  it  may  be  the  greater  plenty  of  room  and  food, 
and  the  consequently  meliorated  condition  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  people.  Sometimes,  according 
to  Dr.  Short,  a  very  fruitful  year  is  followed  by  a 
very  mortal  and  sickly  one,  and  mortal  ones  often 
succeeded  by  very  fruitful,  as  if  Nature  sought 
either  to  prevent  or  quickly  repair  the  loss  by 


*  Hist,  of  Air,  Scaiions,  he.  viA.  JL  [>.  3 11. 
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death.  In  general  the  next  year  after  sickly  and 
mortal  ones  is  pralific  in  proportiou  to  the  breeders 
left.* 

This  last  efiect  wc  have  seen  most  strikingly 
exeniplitied  in  the  table  for  Prussiaand  Lithuaiiia.t 
And  from  this  and  other  tables  of  SussmiLch,  it 
also  appears  that,  \\'hen  the  increasing  produce  of 
a  country  and  tlie  increasing  demand  for  labour, 
so  far  meliorate  the  condition  of  tlic  labourer  as 
greatly  to  encourage  marriage,  tJie  custom  of  early 
marriages  is  generally  continued,  till  the  popula- 
tion has  gone  beyond  the  increased  produce,  and 
sickly  seasons  appear  to  be  the  natural  and  ne- 
cessary conse(|uence.  The  continental  registerB 
exhibit  many  instances  of  rapid  increase,  inter- 
rupted in  this  manner  by  mortal  diseases;  and 
the  inference  seems  to  be,  that  those  countries 
where  subsistence  is  increasing  suflieiently  to 
encourage  population,  but  not  to  answer  all  its 
demands,  will  be  more  subject  to  periodical  epi- 
demics, than  those  where  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion is  more  nearly  accommodated  to  the  average 
produce. 

The  converse  of  this  will  of  course  be  true.  In 
those  countries  which  are  subject  to  periodical 
eickuesses,  the  increase  of  population,  or  the  ex- 
cess of  births  above  the  deaths,  will  be  greater  in 
the  intervals  of  these  periods  than  is  usual  in 


*  \cw  Oliscrv.  p.  Ip]. 
t  Id.  |i.  iiOO. 
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countries  not  so  much  subject  to  these  diseases. 
If  Turkey  and  Egypt  have  been  nearly  stationary 
in  their  average  population  for  the  last  century,  in 
the  intervals  of  ihcir  periodical  plagues,  the  births 
must  liave  exceeded  the  deaths  in  a  much  greater 
proportion  than  in  such  countries  as  France  and 
England. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  no  estimates  of  future 
population  or  depopulation,  formed  from  any  exist- 
ing rate  of  increase  or  decrease,  can  be  depended 
upon.  Sir  William  Petty  calculated  that  in  the 
year  1800  the  city  of  London  would  contain 
5,359,000*  inhabitants,  instead  of  which  it  does 
not  now  contain  a  fifth  part  of  that  number. 
Mr.  Eaton  has  lately  prophesied  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  population  of  the  Turkish  empire  in 
another  century,t  an  event  which  will  certainly 
iiail  of  taking  place.  If  America  were  to  con- 
tinue increasing  at  the  same  rate  as  at  present 
for  the  next  150  years,  her  population  would  ex- 
ceed the  population  of  China;  but  tliough  pro- 
phecies are  dangerous,  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  such  an  increase  will  not  take  place  in  that 
time,  though  it  may  perhaps  in  five  or  six  hundred 
years. 

Europe  was  without  doubt  formerly  more  sub- 
ject to  plagues  and  wasting  epidemics  than  at  pre- 
sent; and  this  will  account,  in  a  great  measure, 

•  Political  Ariilimaic,  p.  17. 

+  Survey  of  tbe  Turkish  Empire,  c.  vii,  p.  281. 
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for  the  greater  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  in 
f(ttmer  times,  mentioned  by  many  authors;  as 
it  has  always  been  a  common  practice  to  esti- 
mate these  proportions  from  too  short  periods, 
and  generally  to  reject  the  years  of  plague  as  ac- 
cidental. 

The  average  proportion  of  births  to  dcatlis  in 
England  during  (he  last  century  may  be  considered 
as  about  1 2  to  1 0,  or  1 20  to  1 00.  The  proportion  in 
France  for  ten  years,  ending  in  1780,  was  about 
115  to  IOC*  Though  these  proportions  undoubt- 
edly %'aried  at  different  periods  during  the  century, 
yet  we  have  reason  to  think  that  they  did  not  vary 
in  any  very  considerahle  degree;  and  it  will  a|^ 
pear  therefore,  that  the  population  of  France  and 
Kngiand  liad  accommodated  itself  more  nearly  to 
the  average  produce  of  each  country  than  many 
other  states.  The  operation  of  the  preventive 
check — wars— the  silent  though  certain  destruc- 
tion of  life  in  large  towns  and  manufactories — and 
the  close  habitations  and  insufficient  food  of  many 
of  the  poor — prevent  population  from  outrunning 
the  means  of  subsistence;  and,  if  I  may  use  an 
expression  which  certainly  at  first  appears  strange, 
supersede  the  necessity  of  great  and  ravaging  epi- 
demics to  destroy  what  is  redundant.  IfawasUug 
plague  were  to  sweep  off  two  millions  in  England, 
and  six  millions  in  France,  it  carmot  be  doubted 
that,  after  the  inhabitants  had  recovered  from  the 
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dreadful  shock,  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths 
would  rise  much  above  the  usual  average  in  either 
country  during  the  last  century. 

In  New  Jersey  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths, 
OQ  an  average  of  7  years,  ending  with  1743,  was 
300  to  100.  In  France  and  England  the  average 
proportion  cannot  be  reckoned  at  more  than  120 
to  100.  Great  and  astonishing  as  this  difference 
is,  we  ought  not  to  be  so  wonder-struck  at  it,  as 
to  attribute  it  to  the  miraculous  interposition  of 
Heaven.  The  causes  of  it  are  not  remote,  latent 
and  mysterious,  but  near  us,  round  about  us,  and 
open  to  the  investigation  of  every  inquiring  mind. 
It  accords  with  the  most  liberal  spirit  of  philoso- 
phy to  believe  that  no  stone  can  fall,  or  plant  rise, 
williout  the  immediate  agency  of  divine  power. 
But  we  know  from  experience,  that  these  opera- 
tions of  what  we  call  nature  have  been  conducted 
almost  invariably  according  to  fixed  laws.  And 
since  the  world  began,  the  causes  of  population 
and  depopulation  have  been  probably  as  constant 
as  any  of  the  laws  of  nature  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

The  passion  between  the  sexes  has  appeared  in 
every  age  to  be  so  nearly  the  same,  that  it  may 
always  be  considered,  in  algebraic  language,  as 
a  given  quantity.  The  great  law  of  necessity, 
which  prevents  population  from  increasing  in  any 
country  beyond  the  food  which  it  can  either  pro- 
duce or  acquire,  is  a  law  so  open  to  our  view,  so 
obvious  and  evident  to  our  understandings,  that 
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we  cannot  for  a  moment  rloubt  it.     The  different 
modes  which  nature  lakes  to  repress  a  redundant 
population,  do  not  indeed  a])pear  to  us  so  certain 
and  regular;  but  though  we  cannot  always  pre- 
dict the  mode,  we  may  with  certainty  predict  the 
fact.     If  the  proportion  of  tlte  births  to  the  deaths 
for  a  few  years  indicates  an  increase  of  numbers 
much  bevond  the  proportional   increased  or  ac- 
quired food  of  the  country,  we  may  be  perfectly 
certain  that,  unless  an  emigration  take  place,  the 
dealhs  will  shortly  exceed  the  births,  and  that  the 
increase  which  had  been  observed  for  a  few  years 
cannot  be  the  real  average  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country.     If  there  were  no  other  de- 
populating causes,   and   if  the  preventive  check 
did  not  operate  very  strongly,  every  country  would 
without  doubt  be  subject  to  periodica!  plagues  and 
Amines. 

The  only  true  criterion  of  a  real  and  permanent 
increase  in  the  population  of  any  country,  is  the 
increase  of  the  means  of  subsistence.  But  even 
this  criterion  is  subject  to  some  slight  variations, 
which  however  are  completely  open  to  our  obser- 
vation. In  some  countries  population  seems  to 
have  been  forced;  that  is,  tfie  people  have  been 
habituated  by  degrees  to  live  almost  upon  the 
smallest  jwssible  quantity  of  food.  There  must  have 
been  periods  in  such  countries,  when  population  in- 
creased permanently  without  an  increase  in  the 
meansof  subsistence.  China,  India  and  thccoun- 
tries  posses.S'ed  by  the  Bedoween  Arabs,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  former  pari  of  this  work,  appear  to  an- 
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swer  to  this  description.  Tlie  average  produce  of 
these  countries  seems  to  be  but  barely  sufficient 
to  support  the  lives  of  ihe  iuliabitants,  and  of  course 
any  deficiency  from  the  badiiessof  the  seasons  muBt 
be  fatal.  ^Nations  in  this  state  must  necessarily 
be  subject  to  famines. 

In  America,  where  the  reward  of  labour  is  at 
present  so  liberal,  the  lowerclasaes  might  retrench 
very  considerably  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  without 
materially  distressing  themselves.  A  famine  there- 
fore seems  to  be  almost  impossible.  It  may  ^c 
expected,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  population 
of  America,  the  labourers  will  in  time  be  much 
less  liberally  rewarded.  The  numbers  will  in  this 
case  permanently  increase,  without  a  proportional 
increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence. 

In  the  different  countries  of  Europe  there  must 
be  some  variations  in  the  proportion  of  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  and  the  quantity  of  food  con- 
sumed, arising  from  the  different  habits  of  living 
which  prevail  in  each  state.  The  labourers  in  the 
south  of  England  are  so  accustomed  to  eat  fine 
wheaten  bread,  that  they  will  suffer  themselves 
to  be  half  starved  before  they  will  submit  to  live 
like  the  Scotch  peasants. 

They  might  perhaps,  in  time,  by  the  constant 
operation  of  the  bard  taw  of  necessity,  be  reduced 
lo  live  even  like  the  lower  classes  of  the  Chinese, 
and  the  country  would  then  with  the  same  quan- 
tity of  food  support  a  greater  population.  But  to 
effect  this  must  always  be  a  difficult,  and  every 
friend  to  humanity  will  hope,  an  abortive  attempt. 
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I  have  mentioned  some  cases  where  population 
may  permanently  increase  without  a  proportionai 
increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence.  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  variation  in  different  states  be- 
tween the  food  and  the  numbers  supported  by  it 
is  restricted  to  a  limit  beyond  which  it  cannot 
pass.  In  every  country,  the  population  of  which 
is  not  absolutely  decreasing,  the  food  must  be 
necessarily  suflScient  to  support  and  continue  the 
race  of  labourers. 

Other  circumstances  being  the  same,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  countries  are  populous  according  to 
the  quantity  of  human  food  which  they  produce 
or  can  acquire;  and  happy,  according  to  the 
liberality  with  which  this  food  Is  divided,  or  the 
quantity  which  a  day's  labour  will  purchase. 
Corn  countries  are  more  populous  than  pasture 
countries,  and  rice  countries  more  populous  than 
corn  countries.  But  their  liappiness  docs  not 
depend  either  upon  their  being  thinly  or  fully  in- 
habited, upon  their  poverty  or  their  riches,  their 
youth  or  their  age;  but  on  the  proportion  which 
the  population  and  the  food  bear  to  each  other. 

This  proportion  is  generally  the  most  favour- 
able in  new  colonies,  where  the  knowledge  and 
industry  of  an  old  stale  operate  on  the  fertile  un- 
apjtropriated  land  of  a  new  one.  In  other  cases 
the  youth  or  the  age  of  a  stale  is  not,  in  this  re- 
spect, of  great  importance.  It  is  probable  that 
the  food  of  Great  Britain  is  divided  lu  more 
liberal  shares  to  her  inhabitants  at  the  present 
period,  than  it  was  two  thousand,  three  thousand. 
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or  four  thousand  years  ago.  And  it  has  appeared 
that  tlie  poor  and  thinly-inhabited  tracts  of  the 
Scotch  Highlands  are  more  distressed  by  a  redun- 
dant population  than  the  moat  populous  parts  of 
Europe. 

If  a  countiy  were  never  to  be  overran  by  a  peo- 
ple more  advanced  in  arts,  but  left  to  its  owu  na- 
tural progress  in  civiUzatioa ;  from  the  time  that 
its  produce  might  be  considered  as  an  unit,  to  the 
time  that  it  might  be  considered  as  a  million, 
during  the  lapse  of  many  thousand  years,  there 
might  not  be  a  single  period  when  the  mass  of 
the  people  could  be  said  to  be  free  from  distress, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  want  of  food.  In 
every  state  in  Europe,  since  we  have  first  had 
accounts  of  it,  millions  and  millions  of  human  ex- 
istences have  been  repressed  from  this  simple 
cause,  though  perhaps  in  some  of  these  states  an 
absolute  famine  may  never  have  been  known. 

Must  it  not  then  be  acknowledged  by  an  atten- 
tive examiner  of  the  histories  of  mankind,  that,  in 
every  age  and  in  every  state  in  which  man  has 
existed  or  does  now  exist. 

The  increase  of  population  is  necessarily  limited 
by  the  means  of  subsistence : 

Population  invariably  increases  when  the  means 
of  subsistence  increase,*  unless  prevented  by 
powerful  and  obvious  checks  : 

*  Bynn  increase  in  the  mcftntt  of  »iihsiitence,  as  the  expmaion 

is  tiserl  here,  is  always  nicant  such  hti  increase  as  thi;  mass  of  tlic 
pOjiulutiau  cati  coinninncl ;  ulbcrwi&e  il  can  be  of  no  avail  in  en- 
couraging an  iacreate  of  people. 
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These  checks,  and  the  checks  which  keep  the 
population  down  to  the  level  of  the  means  oi'  sub- 
sistence, are  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery  ? 

In  comparing  the  slate  of  society  which  has 
been  considered  in  this  second  book  with  that 
which  formed  the  subject  of  the  first,  I  think  it 
appears  that  in  modern  Europe  the  positive 
checks  to  population  prevail  less,  and  the  ]>reven- 
tive  checks  more  than  in  past  times,  and  in  the 
more  uncivilized  parts  of  the  world. 

War,  the  predominant  check  to  the  population 
of  savage  nations,  has  certainly  abated,  even  in- 
cluding the  late  unhapjjy  revolutionary  contests  ; 
and  since  the  prevalence  of  a  greater  degree  of 
personal  cleanliness,  of  better  modes  of  clearing 
and  building  towns,  and  of  a  more  equable  distri- 
bution of  the  products  of  the  soil  from  improving 
knowledge  in  political  economy,  plagues,  violent 
diseases  and  famines  have  been  certainly  miti- 
gated, and  have  become  Jess  frequent. 

With  regard  to  the  preventive  check  to  po])ula- 
tion,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  that 
branch  of  it  which  comes  under  the  head  of  moral 
restraint,*  does  not  at  present  prevail  much 
among  the  male  part  of  society;  yet  1  am 
strongly  disposed  to  believe  that  it  prevails  more 
than  in  those  states  which  were  first  considered; 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  modern 
Europe  a  much  larger  proportion  of  women  pass 
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a  considerable  part  of  their  lives  in  the  exercise 
of  this  virtue,  than  in  past  times  and  among  un- 
civilized nations.  But  however  this  may  be,  if 
we  consider  only  the  general  term  which  implies 
principally  a  delay  of  the  marriage  union  from 
prudential  considerations,  without  reference  to 
consequences,  it  may  be  considered  in  this  light 
as  the  most  powerful  of  the  checks,  which  in 
modern  Europe  keep  down  the  population  to  the 
level  of  the  means  of  subsistence. 
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